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JACK,  THE  FISHERMAN. 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


Arranged  as  reading  especially  for  this  book. 


[Used  by  special  arrangement  with  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  authorized  pub* 
lishers  of  the  writings  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.] 


ACK  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman.  He  was  a  happy-go-lucky 


fellow.  He  told  a  good  story ;  did  a  kind  deed  ;  was  generous 


with  his  money,  when  he  had  any,  and  never  in  the  least  disturbed 
when  he  hadn’t.  (1)  But  at  19  he  was  a  steady  drinker,  and  at 
25  he  was  what  would  be  called  incurable.  (2)  Sometimes  on 
Sunday  nights  he  stayed  at  home  with  his  mother ;  he  liked  to 
hear  her  sing  “Rock  of  Ages.”  (3)  Of  course,  he  reformed;  he 
was  always  reforming.  And  so  the  years  passed  until  one  day  he 
was  trying  to  entertain  a  girl. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl  and  very  young.  On  this  evening  Jack 
was  sober.  He  was  often  sober  when  he  had  an  evening  to  spend 
with  her.  She  had  black  eyes  and  a  kind  of  yellow  hair,  crinkled 
low  on  the  forehead.  He  thought  her  as  fine  to  look  at  as  any 
actress  he  ever  saw.  Her  name  was  Teen.  Probably  she  had  been 
called  Christine  once;  she  even  told  Jack  she  had  been  baptized. 
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(4)  “I  wasn’t,”  said  Jack.  “I  roared  so,  they  darsen’t  do  it. 
My  mother  was  disappointed.  I  was  an  awful  baby.” 

“I  should  think  likely,”  said  Teen.  “Do  you  set  much  by  your 
mother?” 

“She’s  dead,”  said  Jack,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

“I  'most  wished  mine  was,”  said  the  girl ;  “she’d  ’a’  been  better 
off  along  of  me.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Jack. 

Teen  did  not  reply,  and  when  he  looked  at  her  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

“Why,  Teen !” 

“I  ain’t  good  company  to-night,”  said  Teen;  “I  can’t  entertain 
ye,  Jack.  And,  Jack,  don’t  let’s  talk  about  mothers  next  time, 
will  we?  It  spoils  the  evenin’.  Leave  go  of  me  and  I’ll  go  home 
by  myself.” 

(5)  “I  won’t  leave  go  of  you!”  cried  Jack,  a  sudden  purpose 
lighting  up  his  soul.  “I’ll  never  leave  go  of  you,  Teen,  if  you’ll 
say  so.  I’d  rather  marry  you.” 

(6)  “Marry  me?”  said  Teen. 

“Yes,  marry  you.  There  now  !  It’s  out  with  it.  What  do  you 
say  to  that,  Teen?” 

Teen  looked  up  into  Jack's  handsome  face.  “Jack,  dear,  I  ain’t 
fit  to  marry  ye.” 

“You’re  fitter’n  I  be,”  answered  Jack.  Teen  sighed.  “I  wouldn’t 
cry  about  it,  Teen.  You  needn’t  have  me  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

“But  I  do  want  to,  Jack.” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest  it  is.” 

“Will  ye  make  a  good  wife,  Teen?” 

“I’ll  try.” 

(7)  “Will  you  swear  it?” 

“If  you’d  rather,  Jack.” 

“What’ll  you  swear  by?  You  must  swear  by  all  you  hold  holy.” 

“What  do  I  hold  holy?”  mused  Teen. 

“Will  you  swear?"  continued  Jack,  seriously,  “will  you  swear  to 
me  by  the  ‘Rock  of  Ages’  ?” 
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"What’s  that?” 

“It’s  a  hymn-tune.  I  want  you  to  swear  to  me  by  the  ‘Rock  of 
Ages’  that  you'll  be  that  you  say  you  will.  Will  you  do  it,  Teen?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Teen.  “Where  shall  we  come  across  one?” 

"I  guess  I  can  find  it,”  replied  Jack.  “I  can  find  ’most  anything 
I  set  out  to.” 

So  they  started  out  to  find  the  “Rock  of  Ages”  for  the  asking. 
They  chanced  at  last  upon  a  place  known  as  Mother  Mary’s 
meeting. 

“I  guess  she’ll  have  what  I’m  after,”  said  Jack.  “She  sounds 
like  she  would.  Let’s  go  in  and  see.” 

So  they  went  in  among  the  praying  people  and  stood  staring. 
Mother  Mary  crossed  to  where  they  stood. 

(8)  “We’ve  come,”  said  Jack,  “to  find  the  ‘Rock  of  Ages.’ 
Explain  it  to  her,  ma’am.  I’m  going  to  marry  her.  I  want  her 
to  swear  by  somethin’  holy  she’ll  be  a  good  wife  to  me.  She 
hadn’t  anything  particularly  holy  herself,  and  the  holiest  thing  l 
know  of  is  the  ‘Rock  of  Ages.’  I’ve  heard  my  mother  sing  it. 
She’s  dead.  We’ve  been  huntin’  all  over  after  the  ‘Rock  of 
Ages.’  ” 

Mother  Mary  did  not  speak,  she  could  not ;  but  in  a  moment 
she  began  the  old  hymn,  and  all  the  people  present  swelled  the 
chorus : 

(9)  “Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ! 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure, 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power.” 

“Swear  it,  Teen!”  whispered  Jack;  “swear  by  that  you’ll  be  a 
true  wife  to  me  !” 

(10)  “I  swear  it,  Jack,”  sobbed  Teen.  “If  that’s  the  ‘Rock 
of  Ages,’  I  swear  by  it,  though  I  was  to  die  for  it.  (11)  If  I’m 
an  honest  wife  to  you,  will  you  be  kind  to  me?” 

(12)  She  did  not  ask  him  to  swear  it  by  the  “Rock  of  Ages.” 
She  took  his  word  for  it,  poor  thing.  Women  do. 

(13)  Mother  Mary’s  husband  married  them,  and  the  hymn 
was  the  wedding-march. 
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“Oh,  I  say,  Teen,”  said  Jack,  as  they  walked  away,  “one  thing 
I  forgot  to  tell  you — I’m  reformed.  If  I  ever  drink  a  drop  again, 
so  help  me” — (14)  but  he  stopped. 

“So  help  you  ‘Rock  of  Ages’  ?”  asked  Teen. 

“I  don’t  know’s  I’d  darst — that,  but  I’m  reformed.  I  shall  never 
drink  again.  You’ll  see.” 

Jack  did  not  drink  for  a  long  time — nearly  five  months.  He 
rented  the  old  cottage  where  his  mother  used  to  live,  and  Teen 
was  very  happy.  All  this  was  at  first;  but  it  did  not  last.  Trouble 
came,  and  poverty.  Jack  took  to  his  old  ways,  and  his  wife  to 
the  tears  they  bring.  Things  were  not  always  clean,  and  Teen 
was  so  busy  in  being  struck  and  scolded  that  home  grew  com¬ 
fortless. 

One  night,  after  a  luckless  voyage,  Jack  stepped  on  the  wharf 
good-natured  and  sober,  thinking  that  before  he  hurried  home  to 
Teen  he  would  get  her  a  chop  or  a  sausage — suddenly  he  caught 
her  name.  It  may  have  been  said  of  accident  or  of  the  devil — 
God  knows.  The  words  were  few,  but  they  were  enough  to  do 
the  deed.  Jack  was  sober;  he  understood.  They  assailed  the 
honor  of  his  home.  (15)  His  hand  clapped  to  his  pocket,  but 
his  was  an  old,  rusty  pistol ;  it  held  but  one  cartridge,  and  his 
wrist  shook.  (16)  The  shot  went  sputtering  into  the  water  harm¬ 
less.  (17)  Raving  to  himself,  head  down,  hands  clinched,  feet 
stumbling,  he  sank  into  the  first  open  door.  He  drank  for  half 
an  hour,  an  hour,  a  half  more,  came  out  and  went  home.  (18) 
His  wife  was  in  the  rocking-chair,  talking  to  a  visitor,  a  man. 
Now,  Jack  knew  this  man  well;  it  was  an  old  messmate. 

(19)  “I  ain’t  so  drunk  but  I  see  who  you  be,  Jim,”  began 
Jack;  “I’ll  settle  with  you  another  day.  I’ve  got  that  to  say  to 
my  wife  I’d  say  better  if  we  missed  your  company.  Leave  us  by 
ourselves !” 

“Look  here,  Jack,”  said  Jim,  “you’re  drunk,  you  know.  She’ll 
tell  you  what  I  come  for.  You  ask  her.  Seein’  she  wasn’t  right 
smart,  my  wife  sent  me  over  with  a  bowl  of  cranberry  sass,  so 
help  me  heaven !” 
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“I’ll  kill  you  some  other  evenin’.  Leave  us  be !”  cried  Jack. 

“We  was  settin’  and  talkin’  about  the  Reform  Club  when  you 
come  in,”  objected  Jim.  “We  was  wonderin’  if  we  couldn't  get  you 
to  sign.  Ask  her  if  we  wasn’t.  Come,  now !  I  wouldn’t  make  a 
fool  of  myself  if  I  was  you,  Jack.  See  there!  You’ve  set  her  to 
cryin’,  and  she  ain't  right  smart.” 

“Clear  out  of  my  house!”  thundered  Jack.  “Leave  us  be  by 
ourselves !” 

“I  don’t  know’s  I’d  ought  to,”  hesitated  Jim. 

“Leave  us  be,”  Teen  pleaded.  “Nothin’  else  won’t  pacify  him. 
Go,  Jim,  and  thank  her,  for  the  cranberry  sarse  was  very  kind  of 
her;  and  for  Jack’s  sake  don’t  tell  nobody  he  wasn't  kind  to  me.” 

When  Jim  had  gone  she  said,  softly,  “Jack,  dear?” 

“I’ll  give  you  time,”  he  answered  with  an  ominous  quiet.  “Tell 
yer  story.  Out  with  it.” 

“I  haven’t  got  nothin’  to  tell,  Jack.  He  brought  the  sarse,  for 
his  wife  took  care  of  me,  and  she  was  very  kind.  And  he  sat  a 
little,  and  we  was  talkin’  about  the  club,  just  as  he  says  we  was. 
It’s  Mother  Mary’s  club,  and  she  wanted  you  to  join,  for  I  told 
her  you’d  reformed.  Oh,  Jack,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  me? 
What  makes  you  look  like  that?  Jack,  Jack!” 

“Stand  up !”  he  raved.  “I  trusted  ye,  and  ye’ve  tricked  me ! 
I’ll  teach  ye  to  be  the  talk  upon  the  wharves  another  time !” 

She  tottered  up  and  sank  back;  crawled  up  again  and  stretched 
one  hand  out  feebly.  She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  thought 
he  smiled.  “Jack!  Dear  Jack!” 

“I’ll  teach  ye!  I'll  teach  ye!” 

(20)  “Oh,  wait  a  moment,  Jack.  For  the  love  of  heaven,  stop 
a  minute  !  I’ve  been  that  I  said  I’d  be  to  you.  I’ve  been  an  honest 
wife  to  you,  my  boy,  (21)  and  there’s  none  on  earth  nor  heaven 
as  can  look  me  in  the  eye  and  darst  to  say  I  haven’t.  (22)  I 
swore  to  ye  upon  the  ‘Rock  of  Ages,’  Mother  Mary  witnessin’ — 

(23)  why,  Jack!”  her  voice  sank  to  infinite  sweetness,  “have  ye 
forgotten?  You  ain’t  yourself,  poor  boy.  You’ll  be  so  sorry. 

(24)  I  ain’t  very  strong;  you’d  feel  bad  if  you  should  hit  me.  I’d 
hate  to  have  you  feel  bad.  (25)  Jack,  dear,  don’t.  Go  look  in  the 
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other  room  before  you  strike.  Ye  ain’t  seen  it  yet.  (26)  Jack, 
for  the  love  of  mercy — Jack !” 

(27)  “Say  you’ve  played  me  false,  and  I’ll  stop.  Own  up  and 
I’ll  quit.  Own  up  to  me,  I  say !” 

(28)  “I  can’t  own  up  to  you,  for  I  swore  ye  by  the  ‘Rock  of 
Ages’;  I  swore  ye  I  would  be  an  honest  wife.  I’ll  not  lie  away 
them  words  I  swore  to  ye — by  that — Jack, — for  the  love  of  heaven, 
don’t  ye,  Jack!  (29)  For  the  way  you  used  to  feel  to  me,  dear, 
dear  Jack!  Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  Jack!  Oh,  you  said  you’d  be 
kind  to  me;  oh,  ye’ll  be  so  sorry!  (30)  Not  the  pistol!  Oh, 
for  the  ‘Rock  of’  ”■ — — 

(31)  But  he  struck  her  down.  The  butt  end  of  the  weapon 
was  heavy  enough  to  do  it.  He  stupidly  remembered  that  she 
spoke  about  the  other  room.  He  stumbled  in  and  stared  about. 
A  child  waked  and  began  to  cry. 

(32)  “You’d  better  get  up,  Teen,”  he  said  as  he  went  out; 
“it’s  cryin’  after  you.” 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  surprised  to  find  he  was  on  a 
fishing-vessel.  He  fished  desperately.  His  luck  turned,  and  he 
made  money. 

One  day  an  outward  bound  boat  signalled  them,  and  had  a  word 
with  Jack’s  skipper.  A  sailor  overheard  the  message,  and  went 
to  Jack. 

(33)  “Jack,”  said  he,  “I’ll  make  no  bones  of  it,  for  some¬ 
body’s  got  to  tell  ye.  There’s  a  warrant  after  ye.  The  sheriff’s 
on  the  tug  betwixt  us  and  the  wharf.” 

“I  never  was  in  prison,”  faltered  Jack.  “The  boys  have  always 
bailed  me.” 

“  ’Tain’t  a  bailin’  matter  this  time.” 

“What  was  it  that  I  done,  old  boy?  Can’t  ye  tell  me?” 

“You  killed  somebody,  then,  if  you  will  know.” 

(34)  “Killed  somebody?” 

“Yes.” 
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‘I  hope,”  hoarsely,  “Lhop<^  Teen  worA-t  know.  I  say,  who  was 
it  that  I  killed?”  1  '  "  •  ■  *•  : 

‘‘Ask  the  sheriff.” 

‘‘Tell  me  who  it  was,  I  say!” 

(35)  “Lord  in  heaven,  the  poor  devil  don’t  know — he  really 
don’t.  (36)  I  will  tell  yon!  You  killed  your  wife!  You  mur¬ 
dered  her.  She’s  dead!  Teen  ain’t  to  home.  She’s  dead!” 

Jack  sprang  up  the  gangway.  Then  he  stopped.  “Boys,”  said 
he,  “ye  won’t  have  to  go  no  bail  for  me.  I’ll  bide  my  account  this 
time.” 

Presently  there  started  a  strong,  sweet  voice,  like  a  cry.  It  was 
Jack’s  voice.  He  stood  by  himself  in  the  bows,  singing — 

(37)  “Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me! 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee; 

When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown, 

See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne.” 

Suddenly  he  leaped.  (38)  One  bared  arm  on  which  a  crucifix 
was  tattooed  was  lifted  toward  the  sky.  (39)  The  waters  leaped 
to  greet  him  as  he  went  down,  and  then  (40)  closed  over  the 
spot  with  a  murmur  that  seemed  to  say, 

(41)  Thou  must  save ,  and  Thou  alone. 


LESSON-TALK. 


By  F.  Townsend  Southwick. 


(1)  Begin  simply.  Continue  in  careless,  ofif-hand  vein  to  1, 
when  manner  becomes  serious,  with  lower  pitch  and  slower  move¬ 
ment. 

(2)  Brighten  with  growing  tenderness  and  reverence. 

(3)  Continue  narrative  as  at  first,  with  varying  light  and  shade, 
but  rather  more  seriously  than  at  beginning. 

(4)  Do  not  make  Jack  “low  comedy”  nor  too  rough  and  coarse. 
Let  us  see  the  ideal  element  in  him.  Except  at  moment  he  com¬ 
mits  his  awful  crime,  he  should  never  quite  lose  our  sympathies. 
As  for  Teen,  make  her  as  sweet  and  lovable  as  you  can,  and  re¬ 
member  that  of  all  sweet  and  lovable  traits,  simplicity  and  sincerity 
are  the  most  delightful. 
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(5)  Dialogue  reads'  itself  'almost.  There; is-  little  need  for  pan¬ 
tomime  down  to  5,  which  illustrates  a  difficulty  that  often  con¬ 
fronts  a  reader,  and  which  the  actor  never  meets.  Jack  is,  of 
course,  holding  Teen  by  arm  or  round  waist.  An  actor  on  stage 
would  perhaps  put  his  other  arm  about  his  interlocutor  or  seize 
her  hand  in  some  fitting  and  natural  manner.  The  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  hand  to  seize,  and  to  grasp  at  or  embrace  a  phantom 
is  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  Readers  of  experience  get  over  this 
difficulty  by  casting  aside  the  realistic  element  and  trusting  simply 
to  the  pantomimic  equivalent  for  the  emotion  that  is  felt.  So 
here,  instead  of  standing  with  arms  hooped  around  imaginary  girl, 
it  is  better,  standing  with  weight  on  one  foot  well  advanced,  to 
extend  arms,  palm  upward,  toward  Teen,  voice  and  body  express¬ 
ing  utmost  intensity  of  passionate  feeling,  almost  forgetting  that  it 
is  the  rough  fisherman  who  speaks.  Do  not  forget  that  Jack  is 
taller,  and  looks  down  toward  Teen,  while  she  looks  up  at  him. 

(6)  Suggest  surprise  very  delicately.  One  hand  might  rise  to 
upper  chest,  as  if  she  felt  a  momentary  oppression.  Take  time 
for  plenty  of  pantomimic  expression.  Teen  must  breathe  at  least 
twice  before  she  recovers  from  her  bewildered  surprise  sufficiently 
to  speak.  Supporting  gesture  should  be  suspense,  i.  e.,  hand 
raised  to  about  waist-line  quite  close  to  but  not  touching  body,  and 
with  palm  downward.  In  reading  dialogue  it  is  well  to  omit  all 
“said  he’s”  and  “said  she’s,”  and  descriptions  of  actions  or  emo¬ 
tions  that  can  be  suggested  in  deliver}- ;  as,  for  instance,  “mused 
Teen,”  “whispered  Jack,”  “continued  Jack  seriously,”  and  the  like. 
They  are  useful  in  the  text  as  guides  to  delivery,  but  he  must  be 
a  very  poor  dab  at  reading  who  needs  to  use  them  as  labels  to  his 
expression.  Of  course,  whenever  a  speech  is  introduced  after 
narrative,  the  break  would  be  too  abrupt  without  some  such  con¬ 
nective. 

(7)  Most  effective  with  falling  inflection. 

(8)  Jack  should  speak  in  somewhat  embarrassed  manner,  being 
a  rough  fellow  and  a  little  abashed  by  his  surroundings.  He  will 
stand  awkwardly  with  weight  on  both  feet,  but  not  too  far  apart, 
glancing  from  Mother  Mary  to  Teen  back  again  as  he  speaks. 
Arms  should  be  held  a  little  away  from  body,  elbow  very  active. 
If  you  use  gestures  of  indication,  make  them  clumsily,  with  stiff 
elbow  and  wrist,  thumb  being  more  active  than  other  fingers.  As 
Jack  proceeds,  his  voice  becomes  a  little  tremulous;  at  any  rate, 
let  your  audience  feel  that  there  is  a  strong  un  lercurrent  of  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion  when  he  speaks  of  his  mother. 

(9)  It  is  better  to  read  than  to  sing  this,  if  you  can  read  it 
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well.  Give  it  with  utmost  simplicity.  Emphasize  “hide,”  not 
“myself.”  “The  double  cure,  cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and 
power.”  Make  theses  emphases  very  delicate.  Be  neither  the¬ 
atrical  nor  sentimental,  but  reverential. 

( 10)  Don’t  overdo.  Remember  what  Delsarte  says  about  tears. 
Have  intense  feeling. 

(11)  Tenderly. 

(12)  “She  did  not  ask  him,”  etc. 

(13)  Seize  every  opportunity  to  brighten  up  story.  So  far  as 
possible,  do  not  anticipate  the  tragedy.  Leave  audience  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  final  outcome.  If  you  can  get  them  to  expect  a  pleas¬ 
ant  ending,  effect  of  real  denouement  will  be  all  the  greater. 

(14)  Here  Jack  raises  right  arm  (elbow  well  out,  fist  clinched) 
as  if  to  make  affirmative  gesture,  but  holds  it  suspended  as  he 
hesitates.  He  is  facing  toward  left.  Turn  to  right  for  Teen, 
letting  arm  drop  a  little,  relaxing  into  caressing  attitude,  as  if  she 
touched  his  sleeve.  When  Jack  speaks  again  arm  becomes  clumsy, 
hand  seeking  back  of  head  in  hesitating  manner;  “but  I’m  re¬ 
formed”  is  spoken  with  a  couple  of  affirmative  nods,  hand  still 
near  head.  At  “I  shall  never”  he  shakes  his  head,  raising  arm 
much  as  at  first,  but  higher,  and  bringing  it  down  with  some  vio¬ 
lence  at  “again.”  Another  affirmative  nod  at  “You’ll  see.” 

(15)  Draw  back  arm  simply,  then  advance  it  as  if  pointing 
weapon,  which  you  glance  at  as  you  describe  it. 

(16)  Throw  hand  open  with  a  tremolo. 

(17)  Do  not  imitate  very  closely.  Speak  this  line  with  strong 
excitement,  but  not  loudly,  rather  the  opposite,  as  if  the  sight 
were  fearful  to  you. 

(18)  Simply. 

(19)  Jack  is  “ugly  drunk.”  A  heavy  relaxed  jaw,  lowering 
brow,  head  slightly  advanced  in  threatening  manner,  body  in  re¬ 
pose  of  an  animal  conscious  of  its  strength.  Slight  relaxation  of 
eyelids  and  thickness  in  voice  are  the  only  permissible  indications 
of  the  paralysis  of  intoxication.  There  must  be  no  comic  element 
here.  Jim’s  manner  is  that  of  a  man  arguing  with  an  unreason¬ 
able  fellow-being  whom  he  is  anxious  to  placate  and  soothe.  Jack’s 
manner  becomes  more  threatening  as  dialogue  proceeds,  until  at 
length  he  steps  toward  Jim  or  shakes  his  fist  in  his  face  and  Teen 
interferes. 
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(20)  Jack  stands  over  Teen  in  threatening  attitude,  and  raises 
clinched  hand  to  strike  her.  Teen  extends  hands,  palm  out,  to 
keep  him  away. 

(21,  22)  One  hand  raised  to  heaven — gesture  of  assertion.  At 
22  develop  gesture  still  further. 

(23)  Transition  of  both  arms  to  appeal,  changing  again  to 
caress  at  “you  ain’t  yourself.” 

(24)  Press  one  hand  to  chest,  other  hand  retaining  its  previous 
attitude. 

(25,  26)  Shrinking  back,  one  arm  raised  across  brow  as  if  to 
ward  off  blows,  other  arm  supporting  in  attitude  of  repulsion  to 
“go  look,”  when  it  indicates  returning  to  cover  face  at  26. 

(27)  Attitude  of  readiness  to  strike.  Action  of  striking  would 
be  ridiculous. 

(28,  29,  30)  Much  such  a  sequence  of  action  as  before,  but 
starting  from  attitude  described  at  26.  At  29  she  might  attempt 
a  gesture  of  appeal.  In  both  these  passages  Teen  must  not  be  too 
violent  nor  abjectly  fearful.  Twice  (when  alluding  to  her  prom¬ 
ise)  the  spiritual  element  in  her  nature  dominates  whole  situation. 
We  feel  that  Jack  must  have  paused  for  an  instant  at  “Rock  of 
Ages,”  and  that  only  when  the  impression  vanished  from  his  stupe¬ 
fied  brain  did  he  become  brutal  again.  At  30,  however,  she  loses 
courage  and  shrinks  back  in  utter  terror.  Her  final  appeal  with 
outstretched  hands  is  interrupted  by  blow.  Hands  clasp  head  and 
body  sways  as  if  about  to  fall. 

(31)  With  indignation. 

(32)  Over  your  shoulder,  turning  to  leave  room. 

(33)  With  deep  respiration  and  choking  sensation  at  throat. 
Hesitate  and  breathe  frequently  and  with  effort.  This  applies  to 
all  of  that  part  of  ensuing  dialogue  that  belongs  to  Jack’s  mess¬ 
mate. 

(34)  To  this  point  Jack  has  been  anxious  and  even  alarmed.' 
Now  he  is  horror-stricken.  Take  plenty  of  time  to  shrink  back 
and  express  his  mingled  amazement  and  horror  before  you  gasp 
“killed  somebody.” 

(35)  Turn  half  away  and  lift  both  hands,  voice  choking  with 
emotion. 

(36)  Make  several  efforts  to  speak,  before  you  do  finally  get 
words  out;  continue  with  great  sympathy,  almost  breaking  down 
at  the  last. 

(37)  Far  better  to  read  than  to  sing  this. 

(38)  Raising  right  arm. 


(39-40)  Extend  both  arms  as  if  in  greet 
ing,  head  in  attitude  of  exaltation;  at  40 
still  holding  attitude,  turn  palm  to  earth 
'  spreading  arms  somewhat  as  if  smoothing 
wave 3;  hold  this  to  end, 

(41)  Head  is  lifted  and  inclined,  eye 
seeking  heaven.  Let  hand,  arm  and  whole 
body  sympathize  with  reverential  trust 
expressed  here,  but  do  not  be  theatrical. 


THE  LETTER  HE  DID  NOT  MAIL 

(From  repertoire  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Pender) 

As  he  left  the  house  in  the  morning 
Raid  h is  wife , 

"Here's  a  letter  to  mail, 

And  see  that  you  don't  forget  it." 

,  So  he  told  her,  "Of  course.  I'll  not  fail. 

As  he  placed  it  into  his  pocket 
The  address  on  the  letter  he  saw. 

And  the  name  was  somewhat  familiar — 

'Twas  that  of  his  mother-in-law. 

And  then  a  grim  fact  he  remembered. 

That  his  wife  had  threatened  to  send 

And  invite  her  to  make  a  long  visit - 

H> at  else  could  this  letter  portend? 

A  look  of  profound  resolution 
’  Did  over  his  features  prevail; 

For  a  week  it  remained  in  his  pocket 
That  letter  he  did  not  mail. 


Then  one  evening,  when  home  returning. 


He  met  his  dear 
VJh o  asked  if  he'd 

She  gave  him  the 


wife  at  the  door, 
mailed  the  letter 

week  before? 


He  told  her,  "Of  course,  I  mailed  it." 
"Then  it's  very  peculiar,"  said  she 
"For  I’d  written  before  to  mother 
To  ask  her  to  visit  me ; 

"And  that  letter  was  to  inform  her 
I’d  rather  she’d  wait  till  next  fall 
And  here  she  arrived  this  morning”- 
She  never  received  it  at  all!" 

Until  he  was  alone  he  waited, 

Then  kicked  himself  like  a  flail, 

And  tore  into  uttermost  atoms. 

The  letter  he  did  not  mail. 


**A  LITTLE  SHOWN  BA  BEE . 


French  Canadian  lullaby. 
WALL  A  CPTbRUCE"  AME SBURY 


Ma  pretty  brown  babee ,  wid  eyes  lak’  de sea 
Wen  de  sun  kiss  de  top  of  de  wave, 

Wat  for  do  you  frolic  so  roguish  wid  me 
An’  mak  ’  such  a  fonney  behave? 

Is  it  ’cause  you  are  loving  ycur  papa  so 
well 

You  try  to  do  jus*  as  he  do? 

0  little  brown  babee,  spe’k  op  an’  tell me. 
Can  you  say  nodding  else  but  "ah,  goo! " 

I  know  dat  behin’  dem,  dose  little  brown 
eye  , 

©ere  is  som’t’ing  you’re  wanting  to  say; 
But  wait  little  tarn’  an*  de  words  he  will 

fly, 

An*  your  lip  will  keep  moving  all  day. 


So,  little  brown  babee,  com'  close  to 
ma  breast 

W’ere  rna  heart  it's  beat’  strong  wid  ma 
lof , 

An'  sof’ly  go  sleeping  an'  tak*  your  good 
res', 

Wile  de  angels  dey  watch  from  abof.' 
Wile  de  angels  dey  watch  from  abof.' 
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O  little  brown  babee,  de  pride  of  my  life, 

W’at  will  you  be  w’en  you  are  grown? 

You’ll  help  rone  de  farm  an’  gat  you  de  wife, 

All  over  the  county  be  known. 

I’d  radder  you  stay  where  you  are,  ma  gargon, 
Jus’  de  little  brown  babee  to  me, 

To  nestle  an’  lof’  you  t’roo  all  de  day  long, 

No  joy  com’  so  great  dat  I  see. 

But  de  tarn’  he  don’  wait,  he  push  along  ’head, 
He  mak’  no  excep’  out  of  you, 

It’s  hard  for  to  t’ink  dat  some  day  we’ll  be  dead, 
It  seem  verree  strange,  but  it’s  true. 


HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  PIG. 

[“by  the  rule  of  contrary.”] 


L.  H.  MONTGOMERY. 


OOK  here,  Burton,”  said  old  John  Ellis,  “I  want  to  know 


J _ j  if  what  that  old  busybody  of  a  Mary  Keane  came  here  to¬ 

day  gossiping  about  is  true?  If  it  is — well,  I’ve  something  to  say 
about  the  matter !  Have  you  been  courting  that  niece  of  Susan 
Oliver’s  all  summer  on  the  sly?” 

Burton  Ellis’s  handsome,  boyish  face  flushed  darkly  crimson. 
Something  in  the  father’s  tone  aroused  anger  and  rebellion  in  the 
son.  He  straightened  himself  up  from  the  turnip-row  he  was 
hoeing,  looked  his  father  squarely  in  the  face,  and  said  quietly : 

“Not  on  the  sly,  sir.  I  never  do  things  that  way.  But  I  have 
been  going  to  see  Madge  Oliver  for  some  time,  and  we  are  en¬ 
gaged.  We  are  thinking  of  being  married  this  fall,  and  we  hope 
you  will  not  object.”  Burton’s  frankness  nearly  took  away  his 
father’s  breath.  Old  John  fairly  choked  with  rage. 

“You  young  fool,  have  you  gone  clean  crazy?  No,  sir,  I  will 
never  consent  to  your  marrying  an  Oliver,  and  you  needn’t  have 
any  idea  that  I  will.” 

“Then  I  will  marry  her  without  your  consent.” 

“Oh!  Will  you,  indeed?  Well,  if  you  do,  out  you  go,  and  not 
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a  cent  of  my  money  or  a  rod  of  my  land  do  you  ever  get.” 

“What  have  you  got  against  Madge?”  asked  Burton,  forcing 
himself  to  speak  calmly,  for  he  knew  his  father  too  well  to  doubt 
for  a  minute  that  he  meant,  and  would  do,  just  what  he  said. 

“She’s  an  Oliver,  and  that’s  enough.”  And  considering  that 
he  had  settled  the  matter,  John  Ellis  threw  down  his  hoe  and  left 
the  field  in  a  towering  rage. 

When  Burton  finished  his  row,  he  went  straight  to  see  Madge 
and  tell  her  the  dismal  story.  An  hour  later,  Miss  Susan  Oliver 
went  up  the  stairs  of  her  little  brown  house,  to  Madge’s  room,  and 
found  her  lying  on  the  bed,  her  pretty  curls  tumbled,  her  soft 
cheeks  flushed  crimson,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Miss  Susan  was  a  tall,  angular  spinster,  who  looked  like  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  a  love  affair  might  be.  confided.  But 
never  were  appearances  more  deceptive. 

“Now,  dearie,  what  is  the  matter?”  she  asked,  tenderly  patting 
the  brown  head.  Madge  sobbed  out  the  whole  story. 

“Don’t  worry,  Madge,  I’ll  soon  settle  old  John  Ellis.” 

“Why,  what  can  you  do,  Auntie?”  Miss  Susan  squared  her 
shoulders  and  looked  amused. 

“You'll  see.  I  know  old  John  Ellis  better  than  he  knows  him¬ 
self.  He  is  the  most  contrary  man  the  Lord  ever  made.  I  went 
to  school  with  him,  and  learned  how  to  manage  him  then,  and  I 
haven’t  forgotten  how.  I’m  going  straight  up  to  interview  him.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  will  do  any  good?  If  you  go  to  him  and 
take  Burton’s  and  my  part,  won’t  it  only  make  him  worse?” 

“Madge,  dear,”  said  Miss  Susan,  twisting  her  scanty  iron-gray 
hair  up  into  a  hard  little  knob  at  the  back  of  her  head  before 
Madge’s  glass,  “you  just  wait.  I’m  not  young;  I’m  not  in  love, 
and  I’m  not  pretty,  but  I’ve  got  more  gumption  than  you  and 
Burton  have  or  ever  will  have.  You  keep  your  eyes  open  and 
see  if  you  can  learn  something.  You  will  need  it  if  you  go  up  to 
live  with  old  John  Ellis.” 

Burton  had  returned  to  the  turnip-field,  but  old  John  Ellis  was 
taking  his  ease  with  a  rampant  political  newspaper  on  the  cool 
veranda  of  his  house.  Looking  up  from  a  bitter  editorial  with  a 
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chuckle,  he  saw  a  tall,  angular  figure  coming  up  the  road  with 
aggressiveness  written  large  in  every  fold  and  flutter  of  shawl  and 
skirt. 

“Old  Susan  Oliver,  as  sure  as  a  gun.  She  looks  mad  clean 
through.  I  suppose  she’s  coming  here  to  blow  me  up  for  refusing 
to  let  Burton  take  that  girl  of  hers.  She’s  been  angling  and 
scheming  for  it  for  years,  but  she  will  find  who  she  has  to  deal 
with.  Come  on,  Miss  Susan.”  John  Ellis  threw  down  his  paper 
and  stood  up  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

Miss  Susan  reached  the  steps  and  skimmed  undauntedly  up 
them.  Without  any  preliminary  greeting,  she  burst  out  into  a 
tirade  that  simply  took  away  her  complacent  foe's  breath. 

“Look  here,  John  Ellis,  I  want  to  know  what  this  means.  I’ve 
discovered  that  that  young  upstart  son  of  yours,  who  ought  to  be 
in  short  trousers  yet,  has  been  courting  my  niece,  Madge  Oliver, 
all  summer.  He  has  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  he  wants  to 
marry  her.  I  won’t  have  it,  I  tell  you.  And  you  can  tell  your  son 
too.  Marry  my  niece,  indeed.  A  pretty  pass  the  world  is  coming 
to.  I’ll  never  consent  to  it.” 

Perhaps  if  you  had  searched  that  whole  section  of  country  thor¬ 
oughly  you  might  have  found  a  man  who  was  more  astonished  and 
taken  aback  than  old  John  Ellis  was  at  that  moment,  but  I  doubt 
it.  The  wind  was  completely  taken  out  of  his  sails  and  every 
bit  of  the  Ellis  contrariness  was  aroused. 

“What  have  you  got  to  say  against  my  son?  Isn’t  he  good 
enough  for  your  girl,  Susan  Oliver,  I  would  like  to  know  ?” 

“No,  he  isn’t.  He’s  well  enough  in  his  place,  but  you’ll  please 
to  remember,  John  Ellis,  that  my  niece  is  an  Oliver,  and  the 
Olivers  don’t  marry  beneath  them.” 

Old  John  was  furious.  Beneath  them,  indeed!  “Why,  woman, 
it  is  condescension  in  my  son  to  so  much  as  look  at  your  niece — 
condescension !  That  is  what  it  is.  You  are  as  poor  as  church 
mice.” 

“We  come  of  good  family,  though.  You  Ellises  are  nobodies. 
Your  grandfather  was  a  hired-man,  and  yet  you  have  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  think  you  are  fit  to  marry  into  an  old,  respectable 
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family  like  the  Olivers.  I  simply  will  not  allow  this  to  go  on.  It's 
your  duty  to  stop  it;  if  you  don’t,  I  will,  that  is  all.” 

“Oh,  will  you?  We’ll  see,  Miss  Susan,  we’ll  see.  My  son  shall 
marry  whatever  girl  he  pleases,  and  I’ll  back  him  up  in  it — do 
you  hear  that?  Come  here  and  tell  me  my  son  isn’t  good  enough 
for  your  niece,  indeed !  I’ll  show  you  he  can  get  her  anyway.” 

“Well,  you’ve  heard  what  I’ve  said,  and  you’d  better  go  by  it, 
that’s  all.” 

Miss  Susan  was  half  way  down  the  steps,  but  John  Ellis  ran 
to  the  railing  of  the  veranda  to  get  the  last  word. 

“I’ll  send  Burton  down  this  evening  to  talk  to  her,  and  tell  her 
what  he  wants  her  to  do,  and  we’ll  see  whether  she’ll  sooner  listen 
to  you  than  to  him.” 

Miss  Susan  deigned  no  reply.  Old  John  strode  out  to  the 
turnip-field.  Burton  saw  him  coming  and  looked  for  another  out¬ 
burst  of  wrath,  but  his  father’s  first  words  almost  took  away  his 
breath. 

“See  here,  Burt,  I  take  back  all  I  said  this  afternoon.  I  want 
you  to  marry  Madge  Oliver  now,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  That 
old  cat  of  a  Susan  had  the  face  to  come  up  and  tell  me  you  weren’t 
good  enough  for  her  niece.  I  told  her  a  few  plain  truths.  Don’t 
you  mind  the  old  cross-patch,  I’ll  back  you  up.” 

By  this  time  Burton  had  begun  hoeing  vigorously  to  hide  the 
amazed  twinkle  of  comprehension  in  his  eyes.  He  admired  Miss 
Susan’s  tactics,  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

“All  right,  father,”  he  answered  dutifully. 

When  Miss  Susan  reached  home,  she  told  Madge  to  bathe  her 
eyes  and  put  on  her  new  pink  muslin,  because  she  guessed  Burton 
would  be  down  that  eveninr 

“Oh,  Auntie!  how  did  you  manage  it?” 

“Madge,”  said  Aunt  Susan  solemnly,  but  with  dancing  eyes,  “do 
you  know  how  to  drive  a  pig?  Just  try  to  make  it  go  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  it  will  go  the  way  you  want  it.  Remem¬ 
ber  that,  my  dear.” 
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ITCHING  HEELS. 


PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR. 

FU’  de  peace  o’  my  eachin’  heels,  set  down; 

Don’  fiddle  dat  chune  no  mo’. 

Don’  you  see  how  dat  melody  stuhs  me  up 
An’  baigs  me  to  tek  to  de  flo’  ? 

Yo’  knows  I’s  a  Christian,  good  an’  strong; 

I  wusship  f'om  June  to  June; 

My  pra’ahs  dey  ah  loud  an’  my  hymns  ah  long: 

I  baig  yo’  don’  fiddle  dat  chune. 

I’s  a  crick  in  my  back  an’  a  misery  hyeah 
Whaih  de  j'ints’s  gittin'  ol’  an’  stiff. 

But  hit  seems  lak  yo’  brings  me  de  bref  o’  my  youf ; 
W’y,  I’s  suttain  I  noticed  a  w’iff. 

Don’  fiddle  dat  chune  no  mo’,  my  chile, 

Don’  fiddle  dat  chune  no  mo" ; 

I’ll  git  up  an’  taih  up  dis  groun'  fu’  a  mile, 

An’  den  I’ll  be  chu’ched  fu’  it,  sho’. 

Oh,  fiddle  dat  chune  some  mo’,  I  say, 

An’  fiddle  it  loud  an’  fas’ : 

I’s  a  youngstah  ergin  in  de  mi'st  o’  my  sin; 

De  p’esent’s  gone  back  to  de  pas’. 

I’ll  dance  to  dat  chune,  so  des  fiddle  erway; 

I  knows  how  de  backslidah  feels; 

So  fiddle  it  on  ’twell  de  break  o’  de  day 
Fu’  de  sake  o’  my  eachin’  heels. 


HOW  DION  WON  THE  DOLICHOS  RACE. 

[“the  WILD  OLIVE  wreath.”] 

THRONGED  to  the  gates  is  the  city  on  the  night  before  the 
Olympic  games.  Here  are  present  not  only  men  from  every 
Grecian  city  and  province,  but  strange  wanderers  from  the  utter- 
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most  parts  of  the  world.  Far  away  across  the  fields,  in  dark 
silence,  stand  the  sacred  olive  groves;  and  against  the  grayish 
green  foliage  gleam  the  white  tents  of  the  athletes. 

Close  to  where  towers  the  vast  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  is  a 
little  group  of  tents  that  shelter  the  men  of  Croton — famed  for 
her  athletes.  One  of  all  the  competitors  lies  wakeful.  Dion,  the 
son  of  Glaucus,  gazes  from  his  couch  with  wide  open  eyes  out  into 
the  night.  He  sees  the  glimmer  of  the  stars  through  the  flickering 
leaves — listens  to  the  whisper  of  the  boughs  overhead,  and  sleeps 
not.  On  the  morrow  he,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  is  to  run  in  the 
Dolichos — the  hardest  race  of  the  games.  His  breath  comes  in 
gasps,  and  the  blood  drums  in  his  ears,  as  for  the  hundredth  time, 
in  fancy,  he  runs  the  race. 

A  short  time  before  Hipomiches,  the  grizzled  old  trainer  of 
Dion,  had  made  a  final  visit  to  see  that  all  was  well.  Close  on 
his  departure  came  Glaucus,  Dion's  father,  a  man  well  past  three 
score,  yet  with  massive  frame  seemingly  untouched  by  time.  Dion, 
who  had  inherited  the  slighter  frame  and  almost  girlish  beauty  of 
a  Thessalian  mother,  had  always  felt  more  awe  than  affection  for 
his  silent  Lacedemonian  father,  little  knowing  what  a  wealth  of 
love  the  grim  old  Spartan  concealed  under  his  impassive  coldness. 

To-night  Glaucus  stands  long  without  speaking,  gazing  down  at 
his  son,  while  the  stern,  unflinching  eyes  become  very  soft.  Then, 
to  the  amazement  of  Dion,  the  hand  that  had  for  nine  Olympiads 
won  the  wreaths  from  the  world’s  mightiest,  rests  on  his  yellow 
hair  tenderly  as  a  woman’s.  “Dion,  my  son,”  and  the  deep  voice 
trembles  a  little,  “thou  knowest  how  our  blood  has  ever  brought 
glory  to  Croton;  that  the  statues  of  thy  grandfather,  thy  father, 
and  thy  two  brothers,  all  stand  in  this  grove  as  winners  of 
Olympiads.  Now  thy  turn  hath  come.  Oh,  my  son,  for  the  love 
thy  father  bears  thee,  for  the  honor  of  city  and  blood,  win  that 
wreath  to-morrow,”  and  Glaucus  is  gone. 

Just  before  dawn  Hipomiches  rouses  the  boy,  and  with  the  clear 
oil  rubs  out  every  trace  of  stiffness.  The  youth  stands  in  his 
manly  beauty  like  a  statue  to  Speed,  carved  in  ivory,  while  the 
coiling  muscles  ripple  with  every  movement  of  the  sinewy  frame 
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from  which  years  of  training  have  taken  every  ounce  of  useless 
fat.  “Oh !  my  lad,”  exclaims  the  old  trainer,  “you  are  fit  to  run 
a  brave  race  for  old  Croton,  and  forget  not  all  I  have  taught  you.” 

The  sun  is  well  up  before  the  first  races  are  over,  and  a  shrill 
trumpet-note  gives  signal  for  the  last  of  the  running  events.  At 
the  station  entrance,  that  only  judges  and  competitors  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  use,  the  two  separate,  and  Hipomiches  hastens  away  to 
his  place  among  the  men  of  Croton. 

Dion,  with  a  crowd  of  other  competitors,  passes  through  the 
vaulted  tunnel-  and  finds  himself  on  the  stadium  in  full  glare  of 
the  early  sunlight.  The  hush  that  has  fallen  upon  the  multitude 
as  the  competitors  take  their  places,  is  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
herald,  “Let  him  who  knows  of  any  stain  on  the  life  or  blood  of 
a  competitor,  speak  now.” 

“Let  each  runner  place  his  foot  on  the  mark,”  echoes  along  the 
hillside.  Each  nude  figure  bends  forward,  a  shrill  trumpet-note 
and  they  are  away — a  rushing  mass  of  bodies  that  gleam  in  the 
sunlight.  A  little  apart  from  the  crowd  sit  Glaucus  and  Hipomiches. 
But  for  one  thing  has  the  father  eyes,  a  slim  little  figure,  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  others.  “I  know  little  of  the  contests  wherein  men 
trust  to  their  feet.  Why  lags  the  boy  so  far  behind?  He  is  not 
losing  heart,  is  he?” 

“Watch  the  first  turning,  O  Glaucus,  and  thou  wilt  see  why 
Dion  holds  back.  'Tis  the  bitter  stadia  that  come  last  by  which 
thy  son’s  courage  will  be  proven.” 

The  crowd  of  runners  are  at  the  end  of  the  first  course.  The 
madness  of  the  race  is  on  most  of  the  novices ;  forgetting  the  long 
stadia  that  come  after,  they  strain  every  nerve  to  be  the  first  to 
touch  the  white  stone  and,  instantly  turning,  retrace  their-  steps. 
In  the  wild  jostle  which  results,  the  Platean  runner  is  thrown 
headlong;  and,  though  he  rises  instantly  and  limpingly  follows  the 
others,  the  lost  ground  is  never  regained.  A  little  group  of  run¬ 
ners  have  held  back,  and  now,  avoiding  the  returning  rush,  they 
complete  the  course  without  danger  of  interference,  and  are  soon 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  leaders. 

It  is  to  this  little  group  that  the  knowing  ones  look  for  the  win- 
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ner.  There  is  Philoctetes,  the  black-bearded  Spartan,  who  won 
the  Dolichos  at  the  last  Olympiad.  Near  him  are  formidable  rivals, 
Listhenes,  Athens’s  speediest  runner,  and  the  Corinthian,  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pythian  games,  is  just  at  his  shoulder.  Then  come  two 
runners  from  far  distant  provinces  in  Asia.  Back  of  them  all, 
Dion,  with  the  smouldering  flame  in  his  eyes,  and  the  long,  grace¬ 
ful  stride. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  course,  the  same  scene  of  confusion, 
and  two  more  runners  go  down.  By  the  end  of  the  tenth  course 
the  six  that  had  brought  up  tb  rear  are  now  in  the  van. 

At  last  there  are  but  five  stadia  more ;  the  stadia  that  are  the 
supreme  test  of  a  runner’s  courage  and  endurance.  Hipomiches 
tugs  at  his  grizzled  beard  excitedly.  He  exclaims  to  Glaucus : 
“Fourteen  Olympian  Dolichse  have  I  seen  run  in  my  day,  but 
never  a  faster  than  this.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  that  pace 
much  longer.  Some  one  will  drop  soon  and  the  gods  grant  that 
it  be  not  our  Dion.” 

The  Spartan  is  in  the  lead,  his  teeth  set  and  the  foam  lies  white 
on  his  black  beard.  Faster  and  faster  he  runs,  hoping  to  exhaust 
his  rival  from  hated  Athens,  none  other  does  he  fear.  A  deep- 
throated  roar  of  encouragement  rises  from  stern-faced  Spartans, 
as  their  leader  flashes  past  them.  Shrill  cries  come  from  the 
Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  as  they  cheer  on  their  representa¬ 
tives,  who  are  beginning  to  waver.  But  it  is  in  vain,  though 
struggling  desperately,  they  drop  back,  unable  longer  to  stand  the 
tremendous  strain. 

One  stadium,  two  stadia,  are  passed  and  the  third  begun,  nor 
does  the  Spartan  falter  aught  in  his  even,  rapid  gait.  Right  at 
his  shoulder  glare  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian,  who  would  gladly  give 
his  life  that  Athens  might  win.  The  supreme  moment  of  the  race 
is  drawing  nigh.  All  in  a  moment  the  Corinthian,  who  had  held 
third  place,  just  ahead  of  Dion,  plunges  forward  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  stride,  and  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  bright  blood  gushing 
from  his  mouth— his  last  Dolichos  run. 

“Dion,  Dion,  see  our  Dion !”  roar  the  men  of  Croton,  for  the 
boy  is  gaining.  Inch  by  inch  the  gap  between  him  and  the  leaders 
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lessens  and  soon  the  Athenian  hears  a  sobbing  breath  at  his  ear 
and  knows  that  there  is  another  to  dispute  the  victory  with  Athens 
and  Sparta. 

“  ’Tis  thine  own  son,  Glaucus,”  cried  Hipomiches.  And  indeed 
the  boy’s  features  have  changed;  fatigue,  pain,  danger,  death  itself 
count  for  naught;  the  race,  the  race  and  the  city’s  honor  are  all 
that  Dion  knows.  They  run  another  course  and  touch  the  white 
stone  and  turn  back  for  the  last  course  almost  in  line.  Back  and 
forth  among  the  hills  roll  the  waves  of  sound.  “Athens  !  Athens  !” 
“Philoctetes  for  Sparta !”  But  high  over  all  echoes  the  cry,  “Cro¬ 
ton  !  Croton  !  Speed  thee,  oh  Croton  !’’ 

Unhearingly  Dion  runs.  There  is  sickening  pain  in  his  breast, 
the  taste  of  blood  in  his  mouth.  But  the  boy’s  will  upholds  the 
overtaxed  body  and  the  gap  between  him  and  leaders  widens  not. 

Far,  oh,  so  terribly  far  in  the  distance  is  the  white  stone,  the 
goal  of  all  his  life.  Above  it  are  the  calm  faces  of  the  ten  judges. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  snowy  gleam  approaches,'  and  still  the  three 
runners  are  almost  in  line,  with  Dion  a  little  behind.  Suddenly 
from  out  the  misty  cloud  of  faces  that  wavers  before  the  boy’s  hot 
eyes,  Dion  sees  his  father’s,  the  stern  features  all  convulsed ;  hears 
a  voice  cry  brokenly,  with  a  world  of  anguished  pleading  in  its 
tone :  “On,  Dion,  on  !  On  my  son  !  for  your  city !”  “Dion,  Dion  ! 
for  your  city!”  echo  the  voices  of  thrice  ten  thousand  men,  and  at 
the  cry  the  boy’s  face  comes  up  even  with  the  black-bearded  Spar¬ 
tan,  and  the  tense  countenance  of  the  Athenian.  Neck  by  neck, 
stride  for  stride,  the  three  stagger  on,  and  the  finish  is  but  a  few 
steps  away.  The  multitude  is  mad  with  excitement,  even  the 
judges  forget  their  stoicism  and  lean  forward,  for  who  touches  the 
stone  first,  if  only  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  is  winner. 

Then  above  the  roar  of  the  crowd  sounds  a  voice  like  a  trumpet- 
peal,  the  tremendous  voice  of  Hipomiches,  the  trainer,  “The  finish, 
Dion,  the  finish !  Remember !  How  !”  Through  the  dimness  that 
is  slowly  clouding  Dion’s  senses,  the  voice  pierces.  Almost  in  the 
last  stride  of  the  race  the  boy,  with  arms  extended,  throws  himself 
forward  like  a  diver,  and  the  outstretched  hands  are  on  the  goal- 
stone  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  feet  of  the  others;  and 
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with  the  feeling  of  the  smooth  coolness  of  the  marble  at  his 
finger-tips,  comes  a  great  darkness  and  Dion  knows  nothing  more 
until  he  finds  himself  standing  in  the  Temple  of  Zeus.  Around 
him  are  the  strong  arms  of  his  father.  He  hears  the  pealing  chant, 
“Tenella,  Tenella,  hail  to  the  victor!”  and  on  his  forehead  he  feels 
the  light  pressure  of  the  hardly-won  olive  wreath  that  crowns  him 
before  the  world,  the  winner  of  the  Dolichos. 


1861’S  CALL  TO  ARMS. 


EDWARD  J.  WHEELER. 

[Written  for  1911  commencement  in  commemoration  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
1861  undergraduates  who  enlisted  in  Union  Army.] 

[ABRIDGED.] 

TEN  thousand  bugles  rang  o’er  hill  and  plain, 

Ten  thousand  fifes  were  shrilling  on  the  air. 

While  come  !  come  !  come  !  come  !  in  quick  refrain 
The  insistent  drums  were  muttering  everywhere. 

The  clang  of  iron  and  the  clash  of  steel, 

Made  the  land  resonant  with  war’s  appeal. 

The  call  to  arms !  Something  within  our  veins 
Still  leaps  to  answer  it,  tho’  fifty  years 
Have  blotted  out  the  blood-red  battle-stains, 

And  closed  the  eyes  that  then  were  wet  with  tears. 

Still  we  can  hear  the  bugle  and  the  fife, 

And  feel  the  terror  of  the  coming  strife. 

God’s  mighty  forge  that  day  was  all  aglow ! 

The  flames  of  passion  leaped  and  writhed  and  roared. 
The  clamant  anvil  rang  with  blow  on  blow 
From  the  impetuous  hammers  of  the  Lord. 

His  time  had  come  for  welding  State  with  State, 

Into  a  Union  glorious  and  great. 
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Year  after  year  that  anvil  chorus  came, 

And  well  we  know,  sons  of  heroic  sires, 

What  precious  fuel  went  to  feed  that  flame, 
What  hearts  were  cast  with  those  radiant  fires. 
Still  to  our  sons  we  tell  the  shining  story 
Of  grandsires’  imperishable  glory. 

The  call  to  arms!  We  hear  it  now  as  then, 

And  we  shall  hear  it  in  all  the  years  to  come. 
Ever  the  bugle’s  cry  aloud  to  men, 

And  never  ends  the  long  roll  of  the  drum. 
Earth  shall  dissolve  and  time  shall  be  no  more, 
Ere  man  shall  cease  to  hear  that  battle-roar. 


IRELAND,  OH,  MY  COUNTRY! 

[“post  mortem.”] 

FRANCES  ISABEL  PARNELL. 

1S54— 1882. 


SHALL  mine  eyes  behold  thy  glory,  O  my  country? 

Shall  mine  eyes  behold  thy  glory? 

Or  shall  the  darkness  close  around  them  ere  the  sun  blaze 
Break  at  last  upon  thy  story? 

When  the  nations  ope  for  thee  their  queenly  circle, 

As  a  sweet  new  sister  hail  thee, 

Shall  these  lips  be  sealed  in  callous  death  and  silence 
That  have  known  but  to  bewail  thee? 

Shall  the  ear  be  deaf  that  only  loved  thy  praises, 

When  all  men  their  tribute  bring  thee? 

Shall  the  mouth  be  clay  that  sang  thee  in  thy  squalor, 

When  all  poets’  mouths  shall  sing  thee  ? 

Ah !  the  harpings  and  the  salvos  and  the  shoutings 
Of  thy  exiled  sons  returning 

I  should  hear,  though  dead  and  moldered,  and  the  grave  damps 
Should  not  chill  my  bosom’s  burning. 
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Ah !  the  tramp  of  feet  victorious !  I  should  hear  them 
’Mid  the  shamrocks  and  the  mosses, 

And  my  heart  should  toss  within  the  shroud  and  quiver, 
As  a  captive  dreamer  tosses. 

I  should  turn  and  rend  the  sere  clothes  'round  me, 

Giant  sinews  I  should  borrow, 

Crying :  O  my  brothers,  I  have  also  loved  her, 

In  her  lowliness  and  sorrow. 

Let  me  join  with  you  the  jubilant  procession, 

Let  me  chant  with  you  her  story; 

Then  contented  I  shall  go  back  to  the  shamrocks, 

Now  mine  eyes  have  seen  her  glory. 


HERSELF  AND  MYSELF. 

[an  old  irishman’s  song.] 

PATRICK  JOSEPH  McCALL. 

I  'WAS  beyond  at  Macreddin,  at  Owen  Doyle’s  weddin’, 
_L  The  boys  got  the  pair  o’  us  out  for  a  reel. 

Says  I :  “Boys,  excuse  us.”  Says  they :  “Don’t  refuse  us.” 

“I’ll  play  nice  an’  aisy,”  says  Larry  O’Neill. 

So  off  we  went  trippin’  it,  up  an’  down  steppin’  it — 

Herself  and  Myself  on  the  back  o’  the  doore; 

Till  Molly — God  bless  her  ! — fell  into  the  dresser, 

An’  I  tumbled  over  a  child  on  the  floore. 

Says  Herself  to  Myself :  “We’re  as  good  as  the  best  o’  them. 

Says  Myself  to  Herself :  “Shure,  we’re  betther  than  gold.” 
Says  Herself  to  Myself:  '  We’re  as  young  as  the  rest  o’  them. 
Says  Myself  to  Herself:  “Troth,  we’ll  never  grow  old.” 

As  down  the  lane  goin’,  I  felt  my  heart  growin’ 

As  young  as  it  was  forty-five  years  ago. 

’Twas  here  in  the  boreen  I  first  kissed  my  stoireen — 

A  sweet  little  colleen  with  skin  like  the  snow. 
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I  looked  at  my  woman — a  song  she  was  hummin’ 

As  old  as  the  hills,  so  I  gave  her  a  pogue; 

’Twas  like  our  old  courtin’,  half  sarious,  half  sportin’, 

When  Molly  was  young,  an’  when  hoops  were  in  vogue. 

When  she’d  say  to  Myself :  “You  can  coort  with  the  best  o’  them.” 

When  I’d  say  to  Herself:  “Shure,  I’m  betther  than  gold.” 

When  she’d  say  to  Myself:  “You’re  as  wild  as  the  rest  o’  them.” 
An’  I’d  say  to  Herself:  “Troth,  I'm  time  enough  old.” 


KIM’S  LAST  WHIPPING. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 


ONCE  a  wretched  little  unpainted  school-house  stood  in  a 
sand-bank  all  summer,  and  in  a  snow-bank  all  winter,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  strong  wind  to  blow  it  away. 

“Say,  what  will  you  sell  that  school-house  for?”  asked  a  traveler 
of  a  little  boy,  who  stood  on  one  foot  on  the  rickety  door-step. 

“For  a  bunch  of  matches,”  answered  the  boy  as  quick  as 
thought.  The  man  laughed  and  rode  on.  The  boy  was  Kimball 
Price,  the  rogue  of  tfeetewn-rf  Skeerdac,  District  Number  Three, 
and  the  try-patience  of  all  the  teachers. 

Now  Miss  Pentecost  taught  the  school  that  summer.  She  liked 
Kim ;  everybody  liked  him ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  allowed  to  tie  the  girls  together  by  the  hair — they  wore  long 
braids  in  those  days — or  fire  paper-balls,  or  stick  pins  into  the 
benches  to  make  the  ABC  scholars  cry  “O.”  Miss  Pentecost 
never  winked  at  naughtiness ;  and,  as  whippings  were  fashionable 
at  that  period,  she  whipped  regularly  three  times  a  week. 

But  Kim  never  could  remember  a  whipping  more  than  a  day 
and  a  half,  or  at  the  longest  three  days;  and  Miss  Pentecost  began 
to  grow  discouraged.  “What  can  I  say  or  do  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  that  child?”  thought  Miss  Pentecost,  one  day.  Just 
then  she  caught  these  words  spoken  by  Kim  with  great  energy, 
and  a  flourish  of  fists:  “Tell  you  it’s  true,  Bob  Whitney;  for 
mother  said  so;  and  if  mother  says  it’s  so,  it’s  so,  even  if  it  ain’t 
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Miss  Pentecost  laughed,  but  thought:  “I  like  to  hear  a  boy  talk 
so  about  his  mother.  Kim  is  affectionate,  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  he  is  a  good  son.  Anyhow,  I’ve  got  an  idea,  and  I  mean  to  try 
it  and  see  how  it  will  work.” 

Next  day  came  Kim's  whipping.  He  had  been  more  trying 
than  usual,  and  Miss  Pentecost  sent  out  for  a  remarkably  strong 
birch  stick. 

“Now,  Kimball,  take  off  your  jacket.” 

He  was  so  used  to  taking  it  off  that  he  always  kept  half  the 
buttons  unfastened  to  save  time.  Miss  Pentecost  gave  him  an 
unusually  hard  whipping. 

At  night,  as  he  was  running  out  of  the  school-room,  whistling, 
Miss  Pentecost  called  him. 

“Well,  Kimball,  I’ve  whipped  you  hard  to-day — very  hard.” 

Kim  thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  “Yes’m,”  re¬ 
sponded  he  meekly. 

“Look  at  this  stick,  didn’t  I  take  pains  to  get  a  good  one?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Kim;  but  he  didn’t  gaze  at  the  stick  as  .if  he 
loved  it. 

“Do  you  know,  Kimball,  it  is  very  hard  work  to  whip  you?  It 
lames  my  arm,  and  it  hurts  my  feelings.  Really,  I  can’t  afford 
to  do  it,  day  after  day,  for  nothing.” 

Kim  looked  up  in  surprise.  This  was  a  new  view  of  the  matter. 

“You  understand  me,  Kimball?  I  can’t  afford  to  do  it  for 
nothing  any  more.  There’s  not  another  boy  in  school  I’ve 
whipped  so  often  as  you ;  and  this  time  I  must  be  paid  for  it. 
Don’t  you  think  that’s  fair?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Kim  in  tense  amazement. 

“Well,  Kimball,  I  think  it’s  worth  at  least  twenty-five  cents;  and 
I  don’t  want  you  to  come  to  school  to-morrow  without  bringing 
me  the  money.  Tell  your  mother  about  it,  and  tell  her  if  you  don’t 
bring  it,  I  shall  have  to  send  you  home  for  it.  Good  night,  Kim¬ 
ball,  and  remember  what  I  say.” 

“Yes’m.” 

****** 
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Next  morning,  about  school  time,  Kim  stole  along  into  the 
kitchen  and  hung  about  where  his  mother  was  cutting  curd. 

“Why  don’t  you  start  for  school?  You’ll  be  late.” 

“The  mistress  whipped  me  yesterday,”  muttered  Kim. 

“Did  she?  Well,  I’ve  no  doubt  you  deserved  it.  There,  run 
along,  and  see  if  you  can’t  be  a  better  boy  to-day.” 

“But,  mother - ” 

“Well,  what?” 

“Why,  you  see  the  mistress - ” 


“Well,  speak  it  out,  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

“Why,  you  see,  mother,  the  mistress  wants  twenty-five  cents  for 
whipping  me.” 

“Twenty-five  cents?” 

“She  says  it  lamed  her  arm,”  said  Kim,  hanging  his  head.  “She 
says  she  can’t  do  it  for  nothing;  and,  if  I  don’t  bring  it,  she’ll 
have  to  send  me  home.  (W  4-h 

Mrs.  Price  looked  at  the  curly-headed  cutprit  with  a  twinkle  of 
fun  in  her  eyes. 

“Well,  sonny,  get  my  purse  out  of  the  cupboard.  If  I  am  poor, 
it  shan’t  be  said  I  don't  do  all  I  can  for  my  children’s  education.” 

Kim  brought  the  purse. 

“Yes,  here  is  a  quarter.  We  are  out  of  gingerbread,  and  I 
was  going  to  spend  it  for  molasses;  but  never  mind.  I  don’t 
alame  Miss  Pentecost.  I  know  it  was  hard  work  to  whip  you, 
md  she  deserves  the  money.” 


“Thank  you,  Kimball,”  said  Miss  Pentecost  in  a  low  voice,  when 
;he  received  the  bright  new  quarter.  “Didn’t  your  mother  think  I 
leserved  it?” 

“Yes’m,”  replied  the  boy,  his  chin  sinking  into  his  neck. 

“I  thought  she  would.  Well,  I  shall  carry  this  quarter  home, 
md  keep  it;  and  next  time  I  whip  you,  you  must  bring  me  an¬ 
ther.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

Kimr  scowled.  Why,  this  was  getting  serious !  Would  the 
voman  keep  on  crying  “quarters”  forever?  It  was  perfectly  ruin- 
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ous.  His  mother  had  all  she  could  do  to  support  the  family  be¬ 
fore,  what  would  become  of  them  now  ? 

“You  may  take  your  seat,”  added  Miss  Pentecost,  in  a  low 
tone.  “It  is  dreadful  that  you  will  be  naughty;  but,  then,  you  see, 
the  more  I  whip  you,  the  more  money  I  get ;  and  perhaps  before 
the  summer  is  out,  I  shall  have  enough  to  buy  a  new  dress.” 

*  “No,  you  don’t,”  thought  Kim,  shutting  his  teeth.  “Catch  me 
letting  my  mother  buy  a  new  dress  for  you!  Why,  we’ve  got  to 
go  without  gingerbread  to-day.  You  don’t  get  another  chance  to 
whip  me  for  one  while,  now,  you  see !” 

To  avoid  a  whipping,  it  was  necessary  to  study,  for  Kim  was 
a  boy  that  must  be  busy  at  something.  He  saw  Bob  Whitney  go 
to  sleep,  an4  loqged  to  drop  a  cherry  into  his  mouth.  He  saw 
Joe  Fuller  sauntering  down  the  aisle,  looking  straight  before  him, 
and  it  was  the  “cutest  chance”  to  trip  him  up. 

But  Kim  resisted  these  allurements  and  fifty  more,  and  got  his 
geography  lesson.  Next  day  he  tried  studying  again,  and  went  to 
the  head  of  the  spelling-class.  “Why,  I  haven’t  had  a  whipping 
since  Tuesday,”  thought  he,  Saturday  noon,  as  he  ran  home  with 
the  silver  medal  on  his  neck. 

After  that,  he  seemed  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  studying.  His 
will  was  aroused,  and  that  was  precisely  what  was  needed.  In 
short,  Kim  had  had  his  last  whipping  from  Miss  Pentecost  or 
anybody  else;  and,  instead  of  being  her  most  troublesome  boy,  he 
became  the  best  scholar  in  school. 

“I  shan’t  be  able  to  buy  that  dress  after  all,”  said  she,  the 
night  before  she  left  Skoodac ;  “but,  Kim,  I  know  you  are  glad.” 

“Yes’m,”  replied  Kim,  meeting  her  eyes  with  a  smile. 

“And  I’ll  keep  that  quarter  to  remember  you  by.  Your  mother 
says  she  wishes  me  to.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Kimball  Price  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected 
men  in  his  State.  “And  that  man,”  said  Squire  Hathaway,  the 
other  day,  in  his  Fourth-of-July  oration,  “was  educated  over  here 
at  Skooda€v  beys,  in  that  little  black  school-house,  that  is  so  poor 
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and  miserable  that  when  it  took  fire  a  few  years  ago,  it  wouldn’t 
burn  down.” 

Mr.  Kimball  Price  returned  from  Europe  last  May  with  his 
wife,  and  I  heard  Mrs.  Hathaway  say — she  was  once  Miss  Pente¬ 
cost— that  he  thought  her  last  whipping  made  a  man  of  him. 

“He  wanted  that  old  quarter  of  a  dollar,”  said  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
laughing;  “but  I  couldn’t  bear  to  part  with  it,  so  he  cut  it  in  two, 
and  we’ve  each  of  us  got  half.” 


WHAT  ROUSED  HIM. 


HE  boy  was  sinking  fast.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  all 


JL  attempts  to  rouse  him  were  ineffectual.  The  physician  had 
watched  by  the  bedside  for  half  an  hour  without  success,  and 
finally  announced  that  the  only  hope  of  saving  his  life  was  to  rouse 
him  from  his  stupor. 

“Cannot  some  of  you  induce  him  to  make  some  exertion?”  he 
asked.  “We  can  do  nothing  unless  we  can  make  him  do  something 
for  himself.” 

Then  the  boy’s  mother  went  to  the  bedside  and  pleaded  with  him 
to  rouse  himself  for  her  sake,  but  there  was  not  even  a  motion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  show  that  he  heard.  She  told  him 
how  much  she  would  do  for  him,  and  what  nice  times  they  would 
have  when  he  got  well,  but  he  did  not  stir. 

The  father  spoke  of  buying  him  a  pony  and  a  little  shotgun,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  understand.  Even  the  mention  of  a  circus  and 
a  pantomime  passed  unheeded,  and  he  gave  up  in  despair. 

Then  the  sick  boy’s  little  brother  crept  to  the  bedside,  and  said, 
softly : 

“Eddie,  the  folks  who  lived  in  that  big  house  up  the  avenue, 
with  the  lot  of  windows  and  the  green-house,  have  moved,  and 
the  place  is  empty.” 

The  eyes  slowly  opened,  and  the  little  brother  went  on  ex¬ 
ultantly  : 

“All  the  boys  is  going  there  Monday  to  shy  some  stones  through 
the  windows.” 
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“Who  gets  first  crack  at  ’em  ?”  asked  the  sick  boy,  feebly. 

“You  do,”  replied  the  little  brother.  “The  boys  gives  you  first 
show  ’cause  you  can  throw  straighter  than  any  of  ’em.” 

“Jupiter!  I’ll  make  the  people  as  owns  that  house  think  there’s 
been  an  earthquake,”  exclaimed  the  invalid  boy,  trying  to  sit  up  in 
bed.  “My!  won’t  we  have  fun,  though?” 

“He’ll  live!”  cried  the  doctor,  joyfully,  and  the  little  brother 
was  taken  out  and  feasted  on  pie  and  tarts  until  he  was  nigh  unto 
bursting. 


LITTLE  GIRL  AT  HOME. 

[“sailor’s  sweethearts.”] 

I  HAVE  courted  damsels  Spanish, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Irish,  Danish; 
I  have  faced  in  warmer  climates 
All  the  wiles  of  eye  and  fan ; 

I  have  seen  the  dainty  Geisha 
Do  her  stunts  in  distant  Asia ; 

And  the  girl  with  jeweled  anklets 
Twirl  in  dusky  Hindoostan ; 

I  have  flirted  with  Castilian, 

German,  Greek,  and  dark  Brazilian; 

I  have  played  the  game  of  Cupid 
Clear  from  Simla  up  to  Nome; 

But  for  witcheries  seductive, 

Cooing,  fetching,  deft,  destructive, 
There  is  nothing  in  this  picture 
With  the  Little  Girl  at  Home. 

Be  her  station  e’er  so  lowly, 

There’s  an  incense  sweet  and  holy 
In  the  spell  her  memory  summons 
From  the  dim  and  distant  past; 

There’s  a  fragrance  as  of  clover 
In  the  dreams  that  round  her  hover, 
And  the  nameless  something  whisp’ring 
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That  the  bond  will  always  last; 
Other  eyes  may  sue  discreetly, 
Scarlet  lips  cajole  so  sweetly 
That  the  senses  swoon  and  falter 
And  the  fancies  idly  roam; 

But,  when  all  is  said  and  noted, 
There’s  no  loving  so  devoted 
As  the  subtle  spell  that  calls  one 
To  the  Little  Girl  at  Home. 


THEOSOPHIC  MARRIAGE. 


HENRY  J.  W.  DAM. 


SHE  was  a  theosophic  miss 

Who  sighed  for  sweet  Nirvana; 
She  talked  of  esoteric  this 
And  that,  in  mystic  manner. 

She  wore  a  wide  and  psychic  smile, 
Used  diction  transcendental. 

Two  suitors  her  besieged  meanwhile — 
Both  softly  sentimental. 

The  one  he  was  a  drummer  bland 
Who  wore  a  lofty  collar; 

He  knew  not  things  were  hollow,  and 
He  chased  the  nimble  dollar. 

The  other  was  a  soulful  youth 
Who  talked  of  things  symbolic; 
Enamored  quite  of  inner  truth — 

And  predisposed  to  colic. 

The  one  he  talked  of  common  love 
In  tones  that  made  her  shudder; 
The  other  soared  with  her  above 
To  misty  realms  of  Buddha. 
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She  sent  the  first  upon  his  way 
With  snub  unmitigated — 

Upon  the  other  smiled,  and  they 
By  Hymen  were  translated. 

[Four  years  later.] 

Within  a  lofty  Harlem  flat 

She  found  her  sweet  Nirvana; 

She  does  not  think  of  this  and  that 
As  marshy  zephyrs  fan  her ; 

She  dreamily  wipeth  Buddha’s  nose 
And  spanketh  Zoroaster, 

And  mends  their  transcendental  clothes, 
Torn  by  occult  disaster. 

Her  adept  husband  still  can  solve 
The  mysteries  eternal, 

But  for  some  reason  can’t  evolve 
A  salary  diurnal. 

He  still  floats  on  to  cycles  new, 

But  fills  his  astral  body 
With — not  the  Cheelah’s  milky  brew — 
But  Jersey  apple  toddy. 

She  eloquently  mourns  her  life 
And  objurgates  her  Latin, 

To  daily  see  the  drummer’s  wife 
Drive  by  her  clad  in  satin. 

She  has  been  heard,  in  fact,  to  say, 
When  somewhat  discontented, 
“Though  ‘osophies’  hold  social  sway, 
Though  ‘ologies’  enjoy  their  day, 

I  think,  in  love,  the  good  old  way 
By  far  the  best  invented.” 
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LISTEN,  BROTHERS! 

Woman  Suffragist’s  Appeal. 


MARGUERITE  OGDEN  BIGELOW. 


LISTEN,  brothers,  for  I  claim  your  attention,  in  behalf  of 
your  sisters  and  mine ! 

In  primitive  forests  we  fought  the  wolves  to  protect  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  when  clans  were  born  out  of  social  chaos  we  founded 
industry  in  the  open  field  and  in  the  cave  that  was  home. 

In  the  days  of  despots  we  sweated  and  suffered  with  you,  and 
not  less  than  you.  We  bore  the  taskmaster’s  lash  on  flesh  made 
tender  in  your  service.  Our  wounds  festered  in  the  sun. 

In  ages  of  intolerance  and  superstition  we  were  persecuted,  as 
you  were,  for  Truth's  sake,  sawn  asunder,  burned  as  witches,  fed 
to  ravenous  beasts,  martyred  in  vile  ways  innumerable. 

Throughout  all  ages  we  have  shared  your  poverty  and  your  mis¬ 
chance,  your  doubt  and  your  sorrow,  your  oft-thwarted  passion 
for  beauty,  love,  advancement,  freedom  and  ideals. 

We  have  borne  you  and  suckled  you,  rocked  you  in  cradles, 
carried  you  from  place  to  place,  on  our  backs  and  in  our  arms, 
nursed  you  in  sickness,  fostered  you  in  health,  inspired  you  in 
battle  and  comforted  you  in  death.  There  has  been  no  darkness 
through  which  we  have  not  gone  with  you  hand  in  hand. 

But  now  you  are  coming  into  your  own  proud  heritage,  my 
brothers,  and  a  new  morning  dawns,  gladdened  by  freedom  and 
opportunity.  Have  we  no  share  in  the  morning? 

By  our  blood  and  by  our  tears  freely  spent  for  you,  by  our 
labor  and  our  births,  by  our  love  inexpressible,  we  claim  fullest 
human  rights  in  this  your  morning  of  freedom. 

Listen,  brothers,  for  I  speak  for  all  your  sisters,  for  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  strong,  for  those  who  understand  and  for  those 
who  do  not  understand,  and  I  say, 

Give  us  a  share  in  your  democracy,  that  we  may  show  you 
ours ! 
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JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  OBITUARY. 


MARIETTA  HOLLEY. 


I  HAD  company  yesterday;  they  come  unexpected,  with  two 
horses  an’  a  covered  buggy,  an’  stayed  to  supper. 

It  was  Mis’  Mervin  Peters,  an’  her  youngest  boy,  Lihu.  Mis’ 
Peters,  she  that  was  Mahala  Strong,  has  lost  her  husband  quite 
lately.  She  is  a  likely  woman,  good  dispositioned,  sensible  an’ 
hard  workin’,  an’  weighs  over  220  pounds.  The  boy  takes  after 
his  father ;  he  is  very  small-boneded,  weighs  only  87  pounds,  an’ 
a’most  a  man  grown.  An’  he  takes  after  his  father,  too,  in  intel¬ 
lect,  or  ruther,  lack  of  it.  Mervin  was  very  small-boneded,  an’ 
no  flesh  on  the  bones  to  speak  of.  He  never  weighed  more’n  97, 
in  his  heftiest  hours,  an’  as  to  intellect,  he  hadn’t  none,  or  next  to 
none.  But  his  aims  was  good,  he  thought  the  world  of  his  wife, 
an’  sort  o’  leaned  on  her,  but  he  wuzn’t  of  much  account  anyway. 
He  jest  withered  away,  dried  up  as  it  were,  an’  expired.  An’  the 
papers  wuz  all  full  of  pieces  about  how  Mis’  Peters  had  lost 
the  prop  she  had  leaned  on,  an’  her  staff  of  support  ;when  the  truth 
on’t  was,  that  she  dassent  lean  on  him, — why,  he  would  have  broke 
right  down  under  it,  an’  she  knew  it.  An’  the  papers  all  called 
her  his  disconsolate  relict,  jes’  as  if  she  wuz  a  little  remnant  cut 
off  from  the  great  piece  of  his  life,  an’  left  over. 

Josiah  never  spoke  of  her  from  the  day  Mervin  died  in  any 
other  way  than  as  Mervin  Peters’s  relict,  only  when  he  called 
her  Mervin  Peters’s  widder. 

Well,  I  done  well  by  ’em,  an’  Mahala  would  tell  you  so,  an’ 
so  would  Lihu.  We  had  a  very  good  visit  what  time  they  stayed. 
I  always  liked  Mahala;  an’  before  she  went  away  she  took  me 
out  to  one  side,  an’  owned  up  to  me  that  this  was  her  last  visit  as 
a  widder.  She  was  a-goin’  to  be  married  to  a  grocer  man  at 
Zoar,  an’  a-goin’  to  do  well. 

He  is  a  large  Methodist  man,  an’  has  laid  up  considerable  prop¬ 
erty,  an’  is  a  good  provider;  his  name  is  Larmen,  Joshua  Larmen, 
an’  his  first  wife’s  name  was  Maggy.  Mahala  happened  to  men- 
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tion  her  name,  on  account  of  her  initial  bein’  the  same  as  hern. 

Mahala  said  she  had  left  piles  an’  piles  of  table-cloths,  an' 
sheets  an’  napkins,  an’  things  all  marked  with  her  initials. 

Well,  I  told  Josiah  about  it  before  the  wagon  wheels  had  died 
away  on  the  road  leadin’  to  Loontown.  An’  Josiah  says:  “What! 
Mervin’s  widder  a-goin’  to  marry  agi’n?” 

An’  I  says:  “Yes.” 

An’  he  says  :  “Who  to?” 

An’  I  told  him. 

“What  Larmen?”  says  he.  “There  is  more  than  a  dozen  Lar- 
menzes  up  to  Zoar.” 

An’  I  says:  “Maggy  Larmen’s  widower.” 

“Her  what?”  says  he,  lookin’  at  me  in  surprise  an’  horror. 

“Her  widower,”  says  I  agi’n  in  plain,  clear  axents.  An’  Josiah 
acted  mad  as  a  hen,  an’  he  jumped  up  an’  seized  the  water-pail  an’ 
dashed  out  voyalent;  but  he  had  got  all  over  it  before  he  come  in, 
an’  he  sot  down  by  the  fire  real  pleasant.  I  was  a  darnin’  his 
socks,  which  is  always  kinder  soothin’  to  him,  an’  then  he  was 
kinder  sot  up  by  the  coffee  he  had  drinked  for  his  supper  (over 
four  cups),  an’  he  was  very  talkative;  he  talked  a  sight  about 
Mervin’s  widder,  an’  Mervin’s  relict  till  I  was  all  beat  out  by  it, 
an’  then  he  grew  real  confidential  to  me ;  an’,  says  he,  “Samantha, 
sometimes  I  can’t  help  worryin’,  for  fear  you  will  be  left  a  relict 
with  nothin’  to  lean  on.” 

I  glanced  up  at  him,  an’  the  thought  come  to  me  instantly 
that  it  would  be  the  ondoin’  of  us  both  if  I  should  try  to  lean 
heavy  on  him  now,  for  my  weight  is  great,  an’  he  is  small-boneded, 
an’  I  knew  he  would  crumple  right  down  under  the  weight  of 
200  pounds  heft,  but  I  didn’t  speak  of  my  thoughts — oh,  no,  I 
merely  looked  at  him  real  affectionate,  an’  attacked  the  sock  I 
wuz  a-mendin’  more  firmly  than  ever,  if  possible.  An’  he  went 
on,  still  more  confidential,  an’  he  told  me  several  things  he  thought 
I  had  ort  to  do,  if  I  wuz  ever  left  a  relict  of  him. 

It  wuz  real  touchin’  an’  affectin’,  an’  I  wuz  considerable  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  not  to  tears ;  no,  I  thought  I  wouldn’t  shed  any 
tears  if  I  could  help  it,  for  darnin’  well  is  close  work,  an’  it 
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calls  for  all  the  eyesight  you  have  got,  an’  then  I  had  on  a  new 
lawn  dress,  that  I  felt  would  spot  easy,  so  I  restrained  my  emo¬ 
tions  with  an  almost  marble  composure,  an’  anon,  I  says  to  him, 
as  he  was  a-goin’  on  in  that  affectin’  way,  says  I,  “I  may  be  took 
first,  Josiah  Allen.”  An’  he  admitted  that  that  might  be  the  case, 
though  he  couldn’t  bear  to  think  on  it,  he  said,  it  give  him  such 
awful  feelin’s.  But,  after  a  while,  says  he  in  an  affectionate  and 
confidential  way,  “For  years,  Samantha,  I  have  had  it  in  my  head 
what  I  should  put  on  your  tombstone,  if  I  should  live  to  stand  up 
under  the  hard,  hard  blow  of  havin’  to  rare  one  up  over  you.  I 
should  have  it  read:  ‘Here  lies  Samantha,  wife  of  Deacon  Josiah 
Allen,  Esquire,  of  Jonesville,  Deacon  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
salesman  in  the  Jonesville  factory,  and  a  man  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  every  one  who  knows  him  but  to  love  him,  and  names 
him  but  to  praise.’  Its  endin’  in  poetry,  Samantha,  wuz  jest  what 
I  know  was  touchin’,  dumb  touchin’,  an’  what  would  be  apt  to 
please  you,  an’  it  is  always  a  man’s  aim  to  write  the  obituary  of 
his  former  deceased  pardner  in  a  way  that  would  suit  her,  an’ 
be  pleasin’  to  her.” 

Says  I  calmly,  “Yes,  I  should  know  a  man  wrote  that,  if  I 
read  it  in  the  darkest  night  that  ever  rolled,  an’  I  was  blindfolded.” 

“Wall,”  says  he  anxiously,  “don’t  it  suit  you?  Don’t  you  think 
it  is  strikin’?” 

Says  I :  “Mebby  it  is  strikin’ ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  who  is 
struck.” 

'  “Wall,”  says  he,  “it  is  dumb  discouragin’  after  a  man  racks 
his  brains  to  try  to  get  up  sumthin’  strong  an’  beautiful,  to  think 
a  woman  can’t  be  tickled  an’  animated  with  it.” 

Says  I  calmly,  “I  hain’t  said  that  I  wasn’t  suited  with  it;” 
“an’,”  says  I,  with  still  more  severe  axents,  for  I  see  he  looked 
disappointed,  “I  will  say  further,  Josiah,  that  it  meets  my  expecta¬ 
tions  fully;  it  is  jest  what  I  should  expect  a  male  pardner  to 
write.” 

“Wall,”  says  he,  lookin’  pleaseder  an’  more  satisfider,  “I  thought 
you  would  appreciate  it  after  you  thought  it  over  a  spell.” 

“I  do,  Josiah,”  said  I,  turnin’  over  the  sock  I  wuz  mendin’.  “I 
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do  appreciate  it  fully.  I  have  thought  about  it  sometimes,  too, 
Josiah,  an’  I  have  kinder  got  it  fixed  in  my  mind  what  I  would 
have  on  your  tombstone— if  I  lived  through  it,”  says  I,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

“What  wuz  it?”  says  he  in  a  contented  tone,  for  he  knows  I 
love  him.  “It  is  poetry,  hain’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  says  I  calmly,  “I  laid  out  to  end  it  with  a  verse  of 
poetry - it  wuz  to  run  as  toilers :  ‘Here  lies  Josiah  Allen,  hus¬ 

band  of  Samantha  Allen,  an’— — ” 

“Hold  on !”  says  Josiah,  gettin’  up  an’  lookin’  threatenin’ ; 
“hold  on  right  there  where  you  be — no  such  words  as  them  is 
a-goin’  on  to  my  tombstone  while  I  have  a  breath  in  my  body — 
husband  of — Josiah,  husband  of — I  won’t  have  no  such  truck  as 
that,  an’  I  can  tell  you  that  I  won’t.” 

“Be  calm,  Josiah,”  says  I ;  “be  calm  an’  set  down,”  for  he  looked 
so  bad  an’  voyalent  that  I  feared  apperplexy. 

“I  won’t  be  calm,  an’  I  don’t  care  what  I  bring  on,  an’  I  tell 
you  I  ruther  bring  it  on  than  not,  a  good  deal  druther ;  the  idea ! 

Josiah  Allen,  husband  of - .  It  has  got  to  be  a  great  pass  if 

a  man  has  got  down  to  that — to  be  a  husband  of - ” 

“Why?”  says  I  calmly  an’  lookin’  up  into  his  face  as  he  stood 
in  a  wild  an’  threatenin’  attitude — an’  some  women  would  have 
been  skairt,  he  acted  so — but  I  wuzn’t.  Good  land !  don’t  I  know 
Josiah  Allen — an’  through  him  the  hull  race  of  mankind? — “you 

had  got  it  all  fixed  out,  ‘Samantha,  wife  of  Josiah - ’  ” 

“Wall,  that  is  the  way,”  says  he,  hollerin’  enough  almost  to 
crack  my  ear-pan,  “that  is  the  way  every  man  has  it  on  their 
pardner’s  headstun,  every  one  on  ’em ;  go  through  the  hull  land 

an’  see  if  it  hain’t;  you  can  look  on  every  stun - ” 

Oh  !  how  that  “stun”  rolled  through  my  head.  “An’,”  says  I, 
“I  am  not  deef,  Josiah  Allen.  Moderate  your  voice  or  you  will 
harm  your  own  insides.  I  know  that  is  the  way  every  man  has 
wrote  it  about  their  pardners,  an’  it  seemed  so  popular  amongst 
men,  I  thought  I  would  try  it.” 

“Wall,  you  won’t  try  it  on  me,”  he  hollered  jest  as  loud  as  ever. 
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“No,  mam,  you  don’t  come  no  such  game  over  me — you  don’t 
demean  me  down  into  a  husband  of - ” 

“Why,”  says  I,  lookin’  calmly  into  his  face,  “don’t  you  know 
how  I  have  wrote  my  name  for  years  and  years,  ‘Josiah  Allen’s 
wife’ !” 

“Wall,  that  wuz  the  way  to  write  it,  it  wuz  stylish,”  he  yelled. 

Says  I,  “Set  down,  Josiah,  an’  less  argue  on  it.” 

“I  won’t  argue  on  it,  it  is  too  dumb  foolish.  I  am  goin’  to 
water  the  steers.”  An’  he  ketched  down  his  cap  an’  drawed  it 
down  over  his  ears  enough  to  break  ’em  right  off,  an’  slammed 
the  door  so  one  of  them  panels  is  weak  to  this  day. 

An’  I  went  an’  stood  in  the  door  an’  watched  him,  for  I  wuz 
afraid  he  would  totter  an’  fall  over,  or  mebby  he  would  drownd 
himself,  he  wuz  so  rousted  up  an’  agitated;  an’  I  hain’t  dasted  to 
open  my  head  sense  on  the  subject — I  don’t  dast  to,  not  knowin’ 
what  it  would  bring  onto  him. 


MEDICAL  TYRO  WAITING  FOR  PATIENTS. 


C.  S.  ELDRIDGE. 


THE  young  doctor  sits  through  his  advertised  hours 
In  a  well-equipped  office  perfumed  with  flowers, 
Longing  and  praying  for  patrons  to  come, 

For  a  fee  to  receive  as  a  comforting  crumb. 

Yet  the  bell  tinkles  not,  nor  a  patient  appears 
In  search  of  his  skill,  born  of  studious  years; 

He  listens  intently  through  long  office  hours, 

And  daily  the  news  of  the  journals  devours. 

Thus  day  after  day  passes  most  of  his  time, 

Though  skill  he  has  much,  and  ambition  sublime ; 

He’s  opinions  of  value,  and  books  by  the  score, 

Yet  e’en  not  a  “charity”  enters  his  door. 
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He  writes  his  indulgent,  venerable  sire 
Of  money  exhausted  and  rents  that  are  higher, 

And  dozes  and  dreams  of  the  riches  of  others, 

Of  sons  who  have  wealthy  fathers  and  mothers. 

He  wonders  how  long  he  must  patiently  wait 
For  patients  to  come  and  his  sorrows  abate; 

He  sees  Dr.  Doe  sporting  satisfied  airs 
With  a  balance  in  bank  and  penates  and  lares. 

And  queries  if  fate  with  an  infamous  plot 
Be  the  cause  of  his  sad  and  most  desolate  lot; 

He  wonders  if  Smith,  and  Johnson,  and  Jones, 

Could  have  thus  ever  lived  as  professional  drones ; 

Could  have  been  so  discouraged  when  seeking  a  start, 
As  to  palsy  their  nerves  and  sadden  the  heart; 

And  lastly  he  wonders  how  long  he  must  live 
Withholding  the  blessings  physicians  would  give. 

When  deepest  in  gloom  o’er  his  lack  of  success, 

With  little  of  hope  and  courage  still  less, 

The  bell  sounds  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  night 
And  call  number  one  he  hails  with  delight. 


REVERIE  OF  A  BACHELOR. 


BLAKENEY  GRAY. 

I  THINK  if  a  maid  with  sparkling  eyes. 
And  hair  as  gold  as  the  sunlit  skies, 

And  brow  as  fair  as  the  drifts  of  snow 
That  make  the  arctic  regions  glow, 

And  lips  as  red  as  the  cherry  ripe, 

And  cheeks  of  the  pinky,  dimpled  type, 

And  voice  as  soft  as  a  rippling  brook 
That  woos  the  fern  in  the  sylvan  nook, 
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And  laugh  with  a  ring  that’s  sterling  true, 

And  temper  fair  as  the  summer’s  blue, 

And  heart  as  warm  as  a  heart  can  be 
And  big  as  the  broad  and  bounding  sea ; 

With  a  cottage  down  by  the  sandy  shore, 

And  a  bungalow  where  the  mountains  soar, 

And  a  house  in  town,  and  a  fine  steam-yacht, 
And  a  pair  of  steeds  with  a  record  trot, 

And  a  hunting-lodge  in  the  land  of  Scott, 

And  a  motor-car  of  the  touring  kind, 

And  a  claim  at  Goldfields  yet  unmined, 

And  a  block  of  stock  in  the  N.  J.  P., 

And  a  thousand  bonds  of  the  C.  O.  D., 

And  an  office-building  on  Broadway, 

And  a  big  hotel  like  the  Gothamgay, 

And  a  Monday  box  at  the  opera, 

And  a  love  for  travel  in  lands  afar, 

And  a  million  dollars  in  anthracite — 

If  such  a  maid  should  heave  in  sight, 

And  say,  “I’m  yours,”  I’d  reply:  “You’re  right!” 


LOVE  KILLED  BY  SUSPICION. 


ANNIE  E.  P.  SEARING 


DE  MILL’S  art-school  was  being  honored  by  the  visit  of  a  mil- 
.lionaire  patroness  who,  in  her  drapery  and  furs  all  of  a  color, 
moved,  like  a  gray  cloud,  in  and  out  between  the  easels.  Before 
one  she  stopped. 

“This,”  she  said,  “I  like.  I  like  it  immensely.  It  has  quality.” 
Twice  she  came  back  and  studied  it,  and  spoke  encouraging 
words  to  the  young  girl  who  stood  beside  it. 

Sarah  Bunson,  whose  work  it  was,  was  in  her  second  year  at 
the  school.  It  was  matter  for  wonder  how  she  managed  to  live 
and  buy  paint  and  canvas,  she  was  so  poor,  But  one  thing  was 
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conceded — she  could  paint !  And  she  was  lovely  to  look  at,  in 
spite  of  her  shabby  garments. 

DeMill  steeled  his  heart  against  the  lure  of  Sarah’s  exquisite¬ 
ness,  but  in  vain.  What  business  had  a  woman  to  paint  like  that, 
and  be  so  poor?  Why  did  he  care?  he  asked  himself.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  in  his  selfish  man-soul  he  knew  that  if  he  had  been 
able  to  come  to  the  rescue,  it  was  not  help  in  her  art  he  would 
have  offered  her,  but  marriage.  And  now  there  stood  the  Patron 
of  the  Arts,  examining  not  Sarah  Bunson’s  canvas,  but  the  girl’s 
self.  Suddenly  she  put  out  her  hand  in  a  gesture  of  kindly 
comradeship. 

“I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  as  well  as  your  work,”  she  said, 
“and  I  would  like  to  know  you  better.” 

The  girl  returned  her  greeting  with  an  absent  smile.  She  was 
so  absorbed  in  the  study  of  those  soft  textures — velvet,  fur,  cloth 
and  lace — that  she  only  half  heard.  DeMill  watched  her  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  while  he  and  the  patron  passed  down  the 
room. 

Then  he  saw  her  do  a  strange  thing.  She  seemed  to  awake  from 
her  apathy.  A  blush  suffused  her  cheeks  For  a  moment  she  stood 
looking  about  furtively.  Then,  when  every  one’s  attention  was 
on  the  canvas  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  she  stooped  quickly  to 
pick  something  from  beneath  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  and  concealed 
it  under  her  apron.  Not  until  the  visitor  turned  to  go  did  the 
meaning  of  Sarah  Bunson’s  behavior  flash  upon  him. 

“I  seem,”  said  the  Patron  of  the  Arts,  “to  have  dropped  my 
purse — a  small  gray  leather  bag.” 

Every  one  looked  for  it  in  and  out  among  the  easels,  all  about 
the  floor,  Sarah  Bunson  among  the  rest.  But  no  purse  was  found. 

Two  days  later  DeMill  sought  an  interview  with  Sarah.  During 
those  two  days  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  this 
girl,  her  poverty,  her  talent — and  her  terrible  temptation. 

While  they  looked  for  the  purse,  its  owner  told  them  that  five 
hundred-dollar  bills  were  in  it;  and  DeMill  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  while  they  searched  it  lay  secure  in  Sarah  Bunson’s 
inner  pocket. 
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Always,  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  there  was  the  consciousness 
of  thought  withheld  behind  her  speech,  an  inner  self  to  which  he 
was  never  quite  admitted.  And  yet  he  had  thought,  in  favored 
moments,  that  she  responded  to  his  undisclosed  passion. 

But  now  Sarah  Bunson  was  a  thief!  If  he  had  any  doubts, 
they  were  changed  to  bitter  certainty  by  the  following  note  from 
her : 

“You  will  be  glad,  I  know,  to  hear  of  a  piece  of  good 
luck  that  has  befallen  me.  I  have  my  chance — I  can  go  to 
Paris  to  study.” 

It  was,  as  he  thought — she  would  go  with  the  price  of  her  in¬ 
famy  !  All  of  this,  and  more,  was  in  his  heart  when  he  came  to 
Sarah  Bunson’s  easel  that  day.  For  a  time  they  stood  looking  at 
the  canvas  before  them,  without  a  word. 

“I  congratulate  you,”  he  said  in  deep  voice. 

She  looked  up  with  wonder  at  the  severity  of  his  tone. 

“You  congratulate  me  on  this?”  she  said.  “Is  it  really  good? 
Or  perhaps  you  meant  on  my  going  to  Paris  to  study  ?” 

“On  both,”  he  answered.  “Your  work  deserves  whatever  a 
broader  training  can  do  for  it.  You  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
money.” 

“Yes,  isn’t  it  lucky?  But  it’s  not  my  money,  you  know — I 
haven’t  any — really,  not  any  at  all !” 

“Indeed !” 

She  went  on  with  her  disclosures.  It  seemed  that  the  Patron  of 
the  Arts  had  offered  it. 

“What?”  DeMill  fairly  thundered. 

Could  she  accept  a  generosity  from  the  woman  she  had  already 
robbed  ?  Incredible ! 

“Wasn’t  it  splendid  of  her !”  Sarah  went  on  with  enthusiasm. 
“She  told  me  she  had  helped  a  good  many  young  men  art  students, 
but  had  never  taken  much  stock  in  girls,  and  never  expected  to, 
till  my  work  attracted  her.  She  thinks  it  isn’t  worth  while  to  waste 
effort  on  them,  because  they  are  bound  to  abandon  art  when  they 
marry.  She  was  minded,  she  said,  to  experiment  on  me — to  give 
me  my  training  if  I  would  agree  not  to  marry  for  five  years.” 
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“You  promised — you  accepted  her  generosity — you  promised?” 

His  tone  aroused  her  attention,  but  she  interpreted  it  as  fierce 
hostility  to  that  promise.  She  answered  in  low  tones : 

“No — I  have  not  promised — yet !  She  has  given  me  until  to¬ 
night  for  my  answer.” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“Will  you  answer  me  one  question?  It  doesn’t  matter  what 
the  answer  is,  if  it  is  true.  That  day  she  was  here — your  bene¬ 
factress,  you  know — the  woman  who  offers  to  make  your  life  a 
success — you  stood  alone  by  your  easel,  and  you  picked  something 
up  from  the  floor  and  hid  it  beneath  your  apron.  What  was  it?” 

“I — I  picked  something  up?”  The  red  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
to  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  grew  dewy  with  embarrassment. 
“Oh,  you  saw — you  saw  me  do  that?” 

“What  was  it?”  he  urged.  “Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you!” 

“It — I — why,  I  can’t — I  can’t  tell  you,”  she  stammered. 

Hope  died  within  him.  Contempt  came  into  his  steely  eyes. 
Then  suddenly  she  read  his  meaning.  She  clinched  her  fists  and 
stood  staring  at  him  in  a  fury  without  a  word.  They  looked 
fiercely  into  each  other’s  eyes.  Then  she  turned  her  back  on  him. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

That  was  the  last  that  DeMill  saw  of  Sarah  Bunson  for  years. 
She  took  herself  as  abruptly  and  completely  out  of  his  life  as  she 
had  out  of  his  class.  He  heard  plenty  about  her.  She  justified 
her  patron’s  experiment — she  “made  good.”  It  was  not  only 
Salon  success,  but  in  the  art-exhibitions  of  many  capitals  canvases 
by  Sarah  Bunson  hung  on  walls  difficult  of  access  to  women. 
But  she  did  not  come  back. 

She  turned  his  career  for  him  all  unwittingly.  When  that 
season  was  over,  he  went  to  paint  in  the  great  American  deserts. 
The  hard  knock  put  new  meaning  into  his  wrork.  Something  got 
into  his  canvases  that  had  not  been  there  when  he  painted  New 
York  millionaires  and  their  overdressed  wives.  Roaming  the 
wilds,  and  coming  back  to  civilization  only  long  enough  to  place 
his  finished  pictures,  he  laid  away  to  oblivion  those  compositions 
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of  his  earlier  hopes  that  had  been  limned  in  dreams  of  domesticity. 
Of  marriage  he  thought  no  more.  When  he  thought  of  Sarah 
Bunson,  it  was  with  an  underlying  bitterness,  such  as  men  cher¬ 
ish  toward  the  woman  who  fails  them. 

One  December  day,  he  was  in  his  city  studio  when  one  of  his 
friends  of  student  days  proposed  a  trip  to  Egypt. 

DeMill  found  himself,  not  long  after,  where  the  sun,  a  golden 
globe,  had  just  dropped  over  the  rim  of  the  Libyan  desert.  He 
was  backed  against  the  fallen  image  of  some  king  or  god — a  giant 
hewn  out  of  black  basalt  in  the  days  when  men  held  kings  and 
gods  as  much  the  same  thing.  There  was  a  faint  noise  that 
might  have  been  the  rising  breeze — or  was  it  the  swish  of  silk 
skirts?  He  turned  and  looked,  and  there  Sarah  Bunson  stood! 

“Well  done!”  She  was  holding  out  her  hand  as  if  she  had 
seen  him  but  yesterday,  or  had  parted  from  him  round  the  corner 
of  the  next  street.  “You  couldn’t  have  painted  that  fifteen  years 
ago — or  is  it  fifty  years  since  you  were  teaching  me  what  not  to 
do  in  that  portrait-class  at  the  Art  League?” 

It  turned  out  that  she  was  with  some  friends  making  a  trip  on 
the  Nile.  She  had  heard  of  his  presence,  and  had  hunted  him  up. 
Would  he  come  to  tea?  There  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  so 
wide  a  gap  of  time  to  bridge  over — and  really  there  were  some 
very  interesting  people  on  the  boat. 

He  would  not  go.  He  detested  tea,  and  he  liked  people  even 
less — certainly  lords  and  ladies.  Something  of  his  old  antag¬ 
onism  crept  into  his  tone,  and  she  laughed  at  his  refusal. 

“You’re  the  same  old  Joe  Blunt,”  she  said.  “Time  has  not 
changed  you  in  that !  Let  us  sit  down  awhile,  then, — tea  is  but 
an  excuse  for  talk.  You  have  not  married?” 

“I  took  for  my  life-partner  the  mistress  who  requires  the  triple 
vow,”  he  replied. 

“What  a  mistake !” 

“But  the  one  you  made  for  yourself,  I  believe?” 

“Art  does  not  require  as  much  as  that  from  a  man,”  she  j 
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“For  a  woman,  it  is  different.  She  comes  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways  some  day,  and  she  has  to  choose  Our  good  patron,  as  we 
called  her,  was  wise;  she  knew.  Her  five  years  taught  me — I 
chose !” 

“Did  the  choice  bring  you  happiness?” 

“I  am  happy  now,”  she  said,  “for  my  work  has  brought  that 
as  part  of  its  reward ;  but  for  a  long,  long  time  I  wasn’t.  I  went 
hankering  and  looking  back  over  my  shoulder  after  the  things 
that  had  to  be  foregone.  You  see,  I  wanted  a  home  and  little 
children  in  it — of  my  very  own.  Sometimes  I  think  that  my 
wretchedness  during  those  years  impeded  me  more  than  it  spurred 
to  effort.  You  know,  at  the  time  I  made  my  choice  I  was  terribly 
in  love  with  you  !” 

He  started  as  if  she  had  struck  him. 

“I  say  'terribly’,”  she  went  on  in  cool  tones,  “because  for  a 
long  time  it  was  very  terrible.  Even  that  base  suspicion  of  yours 
did  not  kill  it.  I  went  so  far  as  to  suffer,  thinking  of  the  humil¬ 
iation  you  must  have  felt  when  you  learned  that  she  had  found 
her  purse.  When  the  days  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years 
slipped  away,  and  you  never  wrote  to — to  apologize  for  your 
mistake,  I  realized  that  you  did  not  care,  after  all,  and  that  finally 
cured  me.  Oh,  it  was  a  complete  cure.” 

She  seemed  not  to  notice  that  DeMill  had  sprung  to  his  feet. 
His  voice,  hoarse  with  pain,  burst  with  a  sudden  cry: 

“She  found  the  purse!  For  God’s  sake,  where — and  when?” 

“The  purse?”  Sarah  held  the  tip  of  her  parasol  poised  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  if  arrested  by  the  irrelevance  of  such  a  question.  “Where  ? 
What  does  that  matter  ?  On  her  dressing-table,  perhaps ;  but  I 
don’t  remember.  It  was  where  she  had  laid  it  before  she  went 
out,  and  she  found  it  there  when  she  got  home.” 

“To  think  of  it!”  he  said  brokenly.  “I  loved  you — loved  you 
all  that  time !” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  answered,  as  she  rose  to  go,  and  her  words 
rang  lightly.  “Not  as  bad  as  that — not  quite!  For  you  did  be¬ 
lieve  me  a  thief,  you  know — if  only  for  a  day !” 
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How  could  he  tell  her — of  what  use  to  tell  her,  now — that  it 
was  not  for  a  day  but  for  all  these  years? 

“I  did  love  you,  that  day  when  I  let  you  go.  I  would  not  have 
cared — I  would  have  forgiven  you,  if  you  had  confessed  yourself 
a  thief.  I  would  have  loved  you  in  spite  of  it !” 

“Then,  why — oh,  well,  it  was  all  over  and  done  with  years  ago, 
my  friend.”  She  placed  her  cool,  firm  hand  in  his.  “And  a 
blessed  good  thing  it  was  for  both  of  us !” 

Then  some  tiny,  persistent  devil  of  his  old  obstinacy  must  needs 
ask  one  more  question. 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  was  you  picked  up  from 
the  floor  that  fatal  day?” 

She  threw  up  her  head  and  laughed  long  and  loud. 

“Oh,  the  joke,  the  joke  that  life  is!  Tragedy  and  comedy 
tripping  along  together  hand  in  hand !  It  was  my  garter ! — No, 
no,  my  friend,  not  a  step !  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  go 
alone.  I  must  say  good-by,  for  we  shall  be  off  early  in  the 
morning.  Our  ways  lie  in  quite  opposite  directions — as  far  apart 
as  the  poles !” 


CELTS  AND  SAXONS. 


THOMAS  DAVIS. 

WE  hate  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

We  hate  the  Norman  men — 

We  cursed  their  greed  for  blood  and  gain, 
We  curse  them  now  again. 

Yet  start  not,  Irish-born  man ! 

If  you’re  to  Ireland  true, 

We  heed  not  blood,  nor  creed,  nor  clan — 
We  have  no  curse  for  you. 

We  have  no  curse  for  you  or  yours, 

But  Friendship’s  ready  grasp, 

And  Faith  to  stand  by  you  and  yours 
Unto  our  latest  gasp — 
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To  stand  by  you  against  all  foes, 
Howe’er  or  whence  they  come 
With  traitor  arts,  or  bribes,  or  blows, 
From  England,  France,  or  Rome. 

What  matter  that  at  different  shrines 
We  pray  unto  one  God? 

What  matter  that  at  different  times 
Our  fathers  won  this  sod? 

In  fortune  and  in  name  we’re  bound 
By  stronger  links  than  steel; 

And  neither  can  be  safe  nor  sound 
But  in  the  other’s  weal. 

As  Nubian  rocks  and  Ethiop  sand, 

Long  drifting  down  the  Nile, 

Built  up  old  Egypt’s  fertile  land 
For  many  a  hundred  mile: 

So  Pagan  clans  to  Ireland  came, 

And  clans  of  Christendom, 

Yet  joined  their  wisdom  and  their  fame 
To  build  a  nation  from. 

Here  came  the  brown  Phoenician, 

The  man  of  trade  and  toil— 

Here  came  the  proud  Milesian, 
A-hungering  for  spoil ; 

And  the  Firbolg  and  the  Cymry, 

And  the  hard,  enduring  Dane, 

And  the  iron  Lords  of  Normandy, 

With  the  Saxons  in  their  train. 

And,  oh !  it  were  a  gallant  deed 
To  show  before  mankind, 

How  every  race  and  every  creed 
Might  be  by  love  combined — 
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Might  be  combined,  yet  not  forget 
The  fountains  whence  they  rose, 

As,  filled  by  many  a  rivulet, 

The  stately  Shannon  flows. 

Now  would  we  wreak  our  ancient  feud 
On  Belgian  or  on  Dane, 

Nor  visit  in  a  hostile  mood 
The  hearths  of  Gaul  or  Spain; 

But  long  as  on  our  country  lies 
The  Anglo-Norman  yoke, 

Their  tyranny  we’ll  stigmatise, 

And  God’s  revenge  invoke. 

We  do  not  hate,  we  never  cursed, 

Nor  spoke  a  foeman’s  word 
Against  a  man  in  Ireland  nursed, 
Howe’er  we  thought  he  erred. 

So  start  not,  Irish-born  man ! 

If  you’re  to  Ireland  true, 

We  heed  not  race,  nor  creed,  nor  clan— • 
We’ve  hearts  and  hands  for  you. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

FRANCES  AMORY. 

BENNY,  beat  the  dishpan! 

Tommy,  bring  your  drum  ! 
Sammy,  save  your  breath  to  blow 
Dick’s  harmonium ! 

Bobby,  take  your  tin  fife ! 

Sue,  you’re  marching  well ! 
Jimmy,  keep  in  step  there! 

Alec,  ring  that  bell ! 

Fire  the  cannon  crackers, 

Give  a  cheer  now,  boys ! 

What  is  this  day  meant  for 
But  to  make  a  noise? 
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THE  SELFISH  GIANT. 


OSCAR  WILDE. 

EVERY  afternoon,  as  they  were  coming  from  school,  the  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  go  and  play  in  the  Giant’s  garden.  It  was  a 
large  and  lovely  garden,  with  soft  green  grass.  Here  and  there 
over  the  grass  stood  beautiful  flowers  like  stars,  and  there  were 
twelve  peach-trees  that  in  the  spring-time  broke  out  into  delicate 
blossoms  of  pink  and  pearl,  and  in  the  autumn  bore  rich  fruit. 
The  birds  sat  on  the  trees  and  sang  so  sweetly  that  the  children 
used  to  stop  their  games  in  order  to  listen  to  them.  “How  happy 
we  are  here !”  they  cried  to  one  another. 

One  day  the  Giant  came  back.  When  he  arrived  he  saw  the 
children  playing  in  the  garden. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  cried  in  gruff  voice,  and  the 
children  ran  away.  “My  own  garden  is  my  own  garden,”  said 
the  Giant;  “any  one  can  understand  that,  and  I  will  allow  nobody 
but  myself  to  play  in  it."  So  he  built  a  high  wall  all  round  it, 
and  put  up  a  notice-board : 

x - x 

i 

TRESPASSERS 
WILL  BE 
PROSECUTED, 
x - x 

He  was  a  very  selfish  Giant. 

The  poor  children  had  now  nowhere  to  play.  They  tried  to 
play  on  the  road,  but  the  road  was  very  dusty  and  full  of  hard 
stones,  and  they  did  not  like  it.  They  used  to  wander  round  the 
high  wall  when  their  lessons  were  over,  and  talk  about  the  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  inside.  “How  happy  we  were  there,”  they  said  to  one 
another. 

Then  Spring  came,  and  all  over  rhe  country  there  were  little 
blossoms  and  little  birds.  Only  in  .  j  garden  of  the  Selfish  Giant 
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it  was  still  winter.  The  birds  did  not  care  to  sing  in  it,  as  there 
were  no  children,  and  the  trees  forgot  to  blossom.  Once  a  beauti¬ 
ful  flower  put  its  head  out  from  the  grass,  but  when  it  saw  the 
notice-board  it  was  so  sorry  for  the  children  that  it  slipped  back 
into  the  ground  again,  and  went  off  to  sleep.  The  only  people 
who  were  pleased  were  Snow  and  Frost.  “Spring  has  forgotten 
this  garden,”  they  cried,  “so  we  will  live  here  all  the  year  round.” 
Snow  covered  up  the  grass  with  her  great  white  cloak,  and  Frost 
painted  all  the  trees  silver.  Then  they  invited  North  Wind  to  stay 
with  them,  and  he  came.  Fie  was  wrapped  in  furs,  and  he  roared 
all  day  about  the  garden,  and  blew  the  chimney-pots  down.  “This 
is  a  delightful  spot,”  he  said ;  “we  must  ask  Hail  on  a  visit.”  So 
Hail  came.  Every  day  for  three  hours  he  rattled  on  the  roof  of 
the  castle  till  he  broke  most  of  the  slates,  and  then  he  ran  round 
and  round  the  garden  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  was  dressed 
in  grey,  and  his  breath  was  like  ice. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  Spring  is  so  late  in  coming,”  said 
the  selfish  Giant,  as  he  sat  at  the  window  and  looked  out  at  his 
cold  white  garden;  “I  hope  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  weather.” 

But  Spring  never  came,  nor  Summer.  Autumn  gave  golden 
fruit  to  every  garden,  but  to  the  Giant’s  garden  she  gave  none. 
“He  is  too  selfish,”  she  said.  So  it  was  always  Winter  there, 
and  North  Wind,  and  Flail,  and  Frost,  and  Snow  danced  about 
through  the  trees. 

One  morning  the  Giant  was  lying  awake  in  bed  when  he  heard 
some  lovely  music.  It  sounded  so  sweet  to  his  ears  that  he  thought 
it  must  be  the  king’s  musicians  passing  by.  It  was  really  only  a 
little  linnet  singing  outside  his  window,  but  it  was  so  long  since 
he  had  heard  a  bird  sing  in  his  garden  that  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  music  in  the  world.  Then  Hail  stopped  danc¬ 
ing  over  his  head,  and  North  Wind  ceased  roaring,  and  a  delicious 
perfume  came  to  him  through  the  open  casement.  “I  believe 
Spring  has  come  at  last,”  said  the  Giant,  as  he  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  looked  out. 

What  did  he  see? 

He  saw  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Through  a  little  hole  in  the 
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wall  the  children  had  crept  in,  and  they  were  sitting  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  In  every  tree  that  he  could  see  there  was  a  little  child. 
And  the  trees  were  so  glad  to  have  the  children  back  again  that 
they  had  covered  themselves  with  blossoms,  and  were  waving  their 
arms  gently  above  the  children’s  heads.  The  birds  were  flying 
about  and  twittering  with  delight,  and  the  flowers  were  looking 
up  through  the  green  grass  and  laughing. 

It  was  a  lovely  scene,  only  in  one  corner  it  was  still  winter. 
It  was  the  farthest  corner  of  the  garden,  and  in  it  was  standing 
a  little  boy.  He  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  reach  up  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  he  was  wandering  all  round  it,  crying 
bitterly.  The  poor  tree  was  still  quite  covered  with  frost  and 
snow,  and  North  Wind  was  blowing  and  roaring  above  it.  “Climb 
up!  little  boy,”  said  the  Tree,  and  it  bent  its  branches  down  as 
low  as  it  could ;  but  the  boy  was  too  tiny. 

And  the  Giant’s  heart  melted  as  he  looked  out.  “How  selfish 
I  have  been  !”  he  said;  “now  I  know  why  Spring  would  not  come 
here.  I  will  put  that  poor  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
then  I  will  knock  down  the  wall,  and  my  garden  shall  be  the 
children’s  playground  forever  and  ever.”  He  was  really  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

So  he  crept  down-stairs  and  opened  the  front  door  quite  softly, 
and  went  out  into  the  garden.  But  when  the  children  saw  him 
they  were  so  frightened  that  they  all  ran  away,  and  the  garden 
became  winter  again.  Only  the  little  boy  did  not  run,  for  his  eyes 
were  so  full  of  tears  that  he  did  not  see  the  Giant  coming.  And 
the  Giant  strode  up  behind  him  and  took  him  gently  in  his  arm, 
and  put  him  up  into  the  tree.  And  the  tree  broke  at  once  into  blos¬ 
som,  and  the  birds  came  and  sang  on  it,  and  the  little  boy  stretched 
out  his  two  arms  and  flung  them  round  the  Giant’s  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  And  the  other  children,  when  they  saw  that  the  Giant  was 
not  wicked  any  longer,  came  running  back,  and  with  them  came 
Spring.  “It  is  your  garden  now,  little  children,”  said  the  Giant, 
and  he  took  a  great  axe  and  knocked  down  the  wall.  And  when 
the  people  were  going  to  market  they  found  the  Giant  playing 
with  the  children  in  the  most  beautiful  garden  they  had  ever  seen. 
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All  day  long  they  played,  and  in  the  evening  they  came  to  the 
Giant  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

“But  where  is  your  little  companion?”  he  said,  “the  boy  I  put 
into  the  tree.”  The  Giant  loved  him  the  best  because  he  had 
kissed  him. 

“We  don’t  know,”  answered  the  children;  “he  has  gone  away.” 

“You  must  tell  him  to  be  sure  and  come  here  to-morrow,”  said 
the  Giant.  But  the  children  said  that  they  did  not  know  where 
he  lived,  and  had  never  seen  him  before;  and  the  Giant  felt  very 
sad. 

Every  afternoon,  when  school  was  over,  the  children  came  and 
played  with  the  Giant.  But  the  little  boy  whom  the  Giant  loved 
was  never  seen  again.  The  Giant  was  very  kind  to  all  children, 
yet  he  longed  for  his  first  little  friend,  and  often  spoke  of  him. 
“How  I  would  like  to  see  him !”  he  used  to  say. 

Years  went  over,  and  the  Giant  grew  old  and  feeble.  He  could 
not  play  about  any  more,  so  he  sat  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  and 
watched  the  children  at  their  games,  and  admired  his  garden.  “I 
have  many  beautiful  flowers,”  he  said ;  “but  the  children  are  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  all.” 

One  winter  morning  he  looked  out  of  his  window  as  he  was 
dressing.  He  did  not  hate  Winter  now,  for  he  knew  that  it  was 
merely  Spring  asleep,  and  that  the  flowers  were  resting. 

Suddenly  he  rubbed  his  eyes  in  wonder,  and  looked  and  looked. 
It  certainly  was  a  marvelous  sight.  In  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
garden  was  a  tree  quite  covered  with  lovely  white  blossoms.  Its 
branches  were  all  golden,  and  the  silver  fruit  hung  down  from 
them,  and  underneath  it  stood  the  little  boy  he  had  loved. 

Down-stairs  ran  the  Giant  in  great  joy,  and  out  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  He  hastened  across,  and  came  near  to  the  child.  And  when 
he  came  quite  close  his  face  grew  red  with  anger,  and  he  said, 
“Who  hath  dared  to  wound  thee?”  For  on  the  palms  of  the 
child’s  hands  were  the  prints  of  two  nails,  and  the  prints  of  two 
nails  were  on  the  little  feet. 

“Who  hath  dared  to  wound  thee?”  cried  the  Giant;  “tell  me, 
that  I  may  take  my  big  sword  and  slay  him.” 
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“Nay  !”  answered  the  child  ;  “but  these  are  the  wounds  of  Love.” 

“Who  art  thou?”  said  the  Giant,  and  a  strange  awe  fell  on 
him,  and  he  knelt  before  the  little  child. 

And  the  child  smiled  on  the  Giant,  and  said  to  him,  “You  let 
me  play  once  in  your  garden;  to-day  you  shall  come  with  me  to 
my  garden,  which  is  Paradise.” 

And  when  the  children  ran  in  that  afternoon,  they  found  the 
Giant  lying  dead  under  the  tree,  all  covered  with  white  blossoms. 


MEMORY  OF  THE  IRISH  DEAD. 


JOHN  KELLS  INGRAM. 


WHO  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight? 

Who  blushes  at  the  name? 

When  cowards  mock  the  patriot’s  fate, 
Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame? 

He’s  all  a  knave  or  half  a  slave 
Who  slights  his  country  thus : 

But  a  true  man,  like  you,  man, 

Will  fill  your  glass  with  us. 

We  drink  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

The  faithful  and  the  few — 

Some  lie  far  off  beyond  the  wave. 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland,  too; 

All,  all  are  gone — but  still  lives  on 
The  fame  of  those  who  died; 

And  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Remember  them  with  pride. 

Some  on  the  shores  of  distant  lands 
Their  weary  hearts  have  laid, 

And  by  the  stranger’s  heedless  hands 
Their  lonely  graves  were  made; 
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But  though  their  clay  be  far  away 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam, 

In  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Their  spirit’s  still  at  home. 

The  dust  of  some  is  Irish  earth; 

Among  their  own  they  rest; 

And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 
Has  caught  them  to  her  breast ; 

And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 
Full  many  a  race  may  start 

Of  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

To  act  as  brave  a  part. 

They  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days 
To  right  their  native  land; 

They  kindled  here  a  living  blaze 
That  nothing  shall  withstand. 

Alas!  that  Might  can  vanquish  Right— 
They  fell,  and  passed  away; 

But  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Are  plenty  here  to-day. 

Then  here’s  their  memory — may  it  be 
For  us  a  guiding  light, 

To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty, 

And  teach  us  to  unite  ! 

Through  good  and  ill,  be  Ireland’s  still, 
Though  sad  as  theirs,  your  fate ; 

And  true  men,  be  you,  men, 

Like  those  of  Ninety-eight. 


Lawyer.  The  cross-examination  did  not  seem  to  worry  you. 
Have  you  had  any  previous  experience? 

Client.  Six  children. 
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RHYME  OF  RAIN. 

CLARENCE  URMY. 

IN  the  ringing  and  the  rhyming  of  the  rain, 

As  it  patters  on  the  roof  and  window-pane, 

What  a  host  of  dreams  and  fancies 
Through  the  hall  of  memory  dances, 

Now  retreats  and  now  advances 
Bright  with  sunny  smiles  and  glances 
From  the  Nellies  and  the  Nancys 
Of  the  bygone  days  when  trances 
Filled  with  rare  and  subtle  sweetness  every  nook  of  heart  and 
brain, 

Now  repeated  in  the  ringing  and  the  rhyming  of  the  rain. 

In  the  ringing  and  the  rhyming  of  the  rain, 

As  it  patters  on  the  roof  and  window-pane, 

How  the  words  and  thoughts  come  streaming 
Down  the  path  of  idle  dreaming, 

Visions  fair  so  brightly  beaming, 

Hopes  of  youth  so  gaily  bleaming, 

All  the  air  with  rapture  teeming, 

Sorrow’s  darkest  days  redeeming. 

Listening  to  joy’s  golden  cadences,  love’s  olden,  sweet  refrain, 

Now  re-echoed  in  the  ringing  and  the  rhyming  of  the  rain. 


SOLOMON  WAS  NOT  SO  ARRAYED. 


RECENTLY  in  an  elegant  church  edifice,  where  they  worship 
God  with  taste  in  a  highly  aesthetic  manner,  the  choir  began 
that  scriptural  poem  which  compares  Solomon  with  the  lilies  of  the 
field  somewhat  to  the  former’s  disadvantage.  Although  not  pos¬ 
sessing  a  great  admiration  for  Solomon,  nor  considering  him  a 
suitable  person  to  hold  up  as  a  shining  example  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  still  a  pang  of  pity  for  him  was  felt 
when  the  choir,  after  expressing  unbounded  admiration  for  the 
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lilies  of  the  field,  which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  observed  very 
closely,  began  to  tell  the  congregation,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  soprano,  that  “Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed.” 
Straightway  the  soprano  was  reinforced  by  the  bass,  who  declared 
that  Solomon  was  most  decidedly  and  emphatically  not  arrayed, — 
was  not  arrayed.  Then  the  alto  ventured  it  as  her  opinion  that 
Solomon  was  not  arrayed ;  when  the  tenor,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  sang,  as  if  it  had  been  officially  announced,  that  “he 
was  not  arrayed.”  Then,  when  the  feelings  of  the  congregation 
had  been  harrowed  up  sufficiently,  and  our  sympathies  all  aroused 
for  poor  Solomon,  whose  numerous  wives  allowed  him  to  go  about 
in  such  a  fashion,  even  in  that  climate,  the  choir  altogether,  in 
a  most  cool  and  composed  manner,  informed  us  that  the  idea 
they  intended  to  convey  was  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  “like  one  of  these.”  These  what?  So  long  a  time 
had  elapsed  since  they  sang  of  the  lilies  that  the  thread  was 
entirely  lost,  and  by  “these”  one  naturally  concluded  that  the  choir 
was  designated.  Arrayed  like  one  of  these?  We  should  think 
not,  indeed !  Solomon  in  a  Prince  Albert  or  a  cutaway  coat?  Sol¬ 
omon  with  an  eye-glass  and  a  moustache,  his  hair  cut  pompadour  ? 
No,  most  decidedly,  Solomon  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 


WHEN  MOLLIE  SINGS  AT  NOON. 


EDWARD  WILBUR  MASON. 

[After  every  stanza  invisible  singer  may  sing  any  song.] 

THE  factory  hours  are  long — so  long — 
The  sweltering  shop  is  dim; 

The  wheels  and  belts  their  roar  prolong 
Till  all  the  senses  swim. 

The  clash  and  clamor  grows  apace, 

But  lo,  there  comes  a  boon 
When  labor  has  a  moment’s  grace 
And  Mollie  sings  at  noon ! 
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The  boys  and  girls  all  gather  round 
To  drink  the  cadence  gay. 

Upon  the  shallop  of  sweet  sound 
Dull  care  is  borne  away. 

Beyond  the  bare,  rough  prisoning  walls 
They  hear  the  rivulet  croon ; 

The  wood’s  green  witchery  calls  and  calls 
When  Mollie  sings  at  noon ! 

Such  romance  gathered  from  afar 
Of  land  and  sky  and  sea; 

Such  magic — mantle  of  the  star 
New  fallen  on  the  bee; 

The  pipes  of  Pan  by  marsh  and  mere; 
The  dance  of  fairy  shoon ; 

All  this  the  rapt  folk  see  and  hear 
When  Mollie  sings  at  noon  ! 

The  weary  day  grows  glorified, 

The  common  sights  grow  fair, 

The  narrow  world  becomes  more  wide, 
Things  wear  a  rosier  air, 

And  all  because  of  music  sweet; — 

The  whistle  blows  too  soon, 

The  lyric  moments  fly  so  fleet 
When  Mollie  sings  at  noon ! 


FIRST  FLOWERS  IN  TWENTY  YEARS. 

OLIVE  BEATRICE  MUIR. 

LEONIE,  with  a  bunch  of  roses  that  had  been  presented  to 
her  that  afternoon  at  a  concert  where  she  had  sung,  tripped 
up  the  hospital  steps,  and,  meeting  the  matron,  said : 

“I  cannot  stay.  I’m  in  a  hurry.  Give  these  roses  to  some  child.” 
“We  have  a  new  patient,”  the  matron  replied,  “to  whom  they 
will  bring  more  happiness  than  to  a  child.  I  want  you  to  see 
him.  Take  them  yourself.” 
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“But  I  haven’t  time  to-day.  You  give  them  to  him.  It’s  all  the 
same.” 

“No,  indeed,  it’s  not  the  same.  You  go — it  will  take  only  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I’ll  explain  afterward.” 

Leonie  yielded.  She  knocked  on  the  door  of  a  private  ward¬ 
room. 

“Come  in!” 

A  man  about  fifty  rose  and  came  forward. 

“I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  flowers.  You - ” 

Her  sentence  was  cut  short  by  the  man  seizing  the  roses  and 
rushing  to  the  window.  He  turned  the  roses  this  way  and  that, 
held  them  above  his  head,  gazing  at  them  as  if  to  drink  in  their 
beauty  to  the  full.  Then,  with  tears  coursing  down  his  face,  he 
turned  from  the  window,  threw  the  roses  lightly,  one  by  one,  upon 
the  bed,  gazing  at  them  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  when,  rap¬ 
idly  crossing  the  room  and  without  uttering  a  word,  he  threw  his. 
arms  around  her  neck  and  burst  into  sobs. 

Amazed,  yet  keeping  her  presence  of  mind,  she  patted  him  re¬ 
assuringly  upon  the  back,  thinking,  “He  is  some  insane  patient,” 
and  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  to  the  matron,  who  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Did  he  frighten  you?  I  ought  to  have  told  you - ” 

“Is  he  crazy?  Who  is  he?” 

“He  is  Louis  Aggalith,  the  renowned  botanist.  He  is  as  sane 
as  you  or  I.  He  has  been  blind  twenty  years  until  yesterday,  when 
an  operation  restored  his  sight.  Everyone  knows  his  passion  for 
flowers,  and  yours  were  the  first  he  has  seen  in  twenty  years.” 

IRISH  BACHELOR. 

T.  A.  DALY. 

[Copyright,  1906,  by  T.  A.  Daly.  By  permission  from  "Canzonl,”  published  by 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  Publishing  Co.) 

HERE  fur  yer  pity  or  scorn,  I’m  presentin’  ye 
Jerry  McGlone. 

Trustin’  the  life  of  him  will  be  preventin’  ye 
Marrin’  yer  own. 
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Think  of  a  face  wid  a  permanint  fixture  of 

Looks  that  are  always  suggistin’  a  mixture  of 

Limmons  an’  vinegar.  There !  ye’ve  a  pixture  of 
Jerry  McGlone. 

Faix,  there  is  nothin’  but  sourest  gloom  in  this 
Jerry  McGlone. 

Chris’mas  joy,  anny  joy,  niver  finds  room  in  this 
Crayture  of  stone. 

Cynical  gloom  is  the  boast  an’  the  pride  of  him ; 

An’  if  a  laugh  iver  did  pierce  the  hide  of  him, 

Faix,  I  belave  ’twould  immajiate,  inside  of  him, 
Change  to  a  groan. 

Whist,  now,  an’  listen.  I’ll  tell  ye  the  throuble  wid 
Jerry  McGlone. 

He  preferred  single  life  rather  than  double  wid 
Molly  Malone. 

Think  of  it !  Think  of  an  Irishman  tarryin’ 

While  there’s  a  purty  girl  wishful  fur  marryin’ ! 

Arrah !  no  wonder  the  divils  are  harryin’ 

Jerry  McGlone. 

Ah !  but  there’s  few  o’  the  race  but  would  scorn  to  be 
Jerry  McGlone. 

Shure,  we  all  know  that  a  Celt  is  not  born  to  be 
Livin’  alone. 

O!  but  we’re  grateful  (I  spake  for  the  laity), 

Grateful  fur  women,  the  bountiful  Deity, 

Dowers  wid  beauty  an’  virtue  an’  gaiety, 

All  for  our  own  ! 

NOBLENESS  OF  LABOR. 


FRANCES  S.  OSGOOD. 

LABOR  is  life  !  ’Tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  rust  assaileth; 
Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
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Labor  is  glory!  The  flying  cloud  lightens; 

Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 

Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune! 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrow  that  greets  us ; 

Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us; 

Rest  from  the  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us ; 

Rest  from  world  sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 

Work,  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow; 
Work,  thou  shalt  ride  over  care’s  coming  billow; 

Lie  not  down  wearied  ’neath  woe’s  weeping  willow, 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Labor  is  health !  Lo,  the  husbandman  reaping, 

How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping ! 
How  his  strong  arm  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides ! 

Labor  is  wealth, — in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth ; 

Rich  the  queen’s  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft-breathing  flower; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower. 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod ! 

Work  for  some  good — be  it  ever  so  slowly ! 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ! 

Labor  ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deed  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 


Mrs.  Askins.  What  makes  Mr.  Nodkins  so  sick? 

Mrs.  Nodkins.  Oh,  he  was  out  last  night  drinking  some' 
body’s  health. 
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BEFORE  COMMENCEMENT. 


GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN. 


ONE  night,  shortly  before  commencement,  three  senior^ 
lounged  in  Jack  Lawton’s  room.  On  a  table  were  glasses,  a 
bottle,  and  a  jar  of  tobacco. 

Just  as  the  old  Dutch  clock  had  finished  striking  eleven,  the 
door  opened  and  Tom  Eaton  entered — a  well-built  fellow,  with 
sharp,  clean-shaven  face,  intellectual  forehead  topped  by  dishev¬ 
eled  mass  of  light  brown  hair. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Tom,”  cried  one  of  the  fellows. 

“Just  in  time,  Tom,”  added  Lawton;  “we  were  getting  blue 
thinking  of  the  old  days,  which  are  almost  over.  Give  us  a  sample 
of  your  valedictory  to  brace  us  up.  Tell  us  of  the  bright  fields  that 
lie  before  us  and  the  success  that  awaits  us — the  fame,  the  happi- 


“And  all  that  sort  of  rot,  you  know,”  Eaton  broke  in  abruptly. 

Eaton  moved  unsteadily  to  the  table,  filled  a  glass,  and  turned 
to  his  class-mates,  speaking  in  a  thick  voice,  startling  his  friends, 
for  no  one  had  ever  seen  Eaton  drunk. 

“Fellows,  I  thank  you  for  your  welcome,  which  was  cordial,  and 
your  cordial,  which  is  welcome.”  Then  he  drained  the  glass. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  steadying  himself  with  a  hand  on  the 
mantelshelf,  “with  your  kind  permission  I  will  propose  a  toast. 
Have  you  ever  considered  what  selfish  brutes  we  fellows  are? 
Here  you  three  men  have  been  thinking  of  your  college  days,  the 
trials  and  the  pleasures,  the  failures  and  the  successes,  which  you 
have  experienced  together.  You  have  been  thinking  of  yourselves 
and  of  your  class-mates,  and  possibly  of  your  professors.  But 
that  is  all.  At  class  dinner  and  reunions  whom  do  we  toast?  Men, 
always  men.  The  captains  of  our  teams  and  crews,  our  profes¬ 
sors,  ourselves.  If  there  is  a  toast  ‘To  the  ladies,’  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  series  of  jokes  we  should  not  care  to  have  our  sisters  hear. 
But  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  what  is  the  greatest  influence  for 
good  during  our  college  years?” 
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Eaton  paused,  and  brushed  back  his  hair.  There  was  an  elo¬ 
quence  in  tone  rather  than  in  words,  such  as  his  class-mates  had 
never  heard  before.  Eaton  went  on. 

“What  leads  us  to  work  for  a  decent  record,  and  try  for  honors 
now  and  then?  Ambition  is  all  right  in  its  way,  but  unless  you 
have  some  one  besides  yourself  to  be  ambitious  for,  it’s  a  pretty 
unsatisfactory  incentive.  Jack  here  knew  very  well,  and  every¬ 
body  ;in.  the  class  did  also,  that  he  coul  J  take  honors  in  English 
last  year  if  he  cared  to.  And  though  he  knew  it  and  we  knew  it, 
yet  he  tried.  I’m  not  trying  to  find  out,  old  man”  (for  Lawton 
had  flushed  crimson),  “whether  it  was  your  mother  or  any  one 
else;  but  the  fact  remains,  it  was  a  woman.  You  fellows  remem¬ 
ber  little  Harriman  the  night  of  the  junior  ball?  He  had  gone 
down  to  supper  and  was  taking  much  more  punch  than  was  good 
for  him.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  did,  but 
we  couldn’t  get  him  to  stop  drinking.  Suddenly  he  turned  red  and 
then  white  and  then  red  again.  ‘Boys,’  he  said,  straightening  him¬ 
self,  ‘I  think  I’ve  had  enough.’  I  turned  around,  and  there  in  the 
doorway  was  a  young  girl.  Fellows”  (Eaton  continued  more  slow¬ 
ly),  “it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  best  work  of  almost 
every  one  of  us  during  the  four  years  of  his  college  life  is  done 
for  some  woman.  Our  highest  resolves  are  taken  for  her ;  our 
bravest  sacrifices  are  made  with  her  in  mind.  To  our  best  work 
she  is  the  incentive ;  the  cause  of  our  best  successes ;  and  of  our 
greatest  happiness  the  source.” 

Eaton  paused,  and  the  fellows,  thinking  he  had  finished,  raised 
their  glasses  to  drink  the  toast.  To  their  astonishment  he  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence,  and,  in  a  bitter  voice,  went  on  with  his  speech. 

“Wait,  the  toast  is  not  yet  ended.  You  have  seen  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  There  is  another — there  is  always  another. 
The  woman  my  words  may  have  suggested  to  your  minds  was  the 
good  woman,  the  faithful,  the  pure,  and  the  true;  the  one  to 
appreciate  our  sacrifices,  to  value  our  endeavors,  and  to  reward 
our  successes.  But  why  drink  to  the  one  out  of  a  hundred  ?  What 
of  the  other  ninety-nine?  Shall  we  forget  them  in  our  toast?  Our 
honest  love  they  look  upon  merely  as  food  for  their  vanity;  our 
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best  efforts  are  for  them  the  natural  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their 
charms ;  our  toil  meets  with  no  reward  from  them ;  false  and 
faithless,  they  lead  us  through  the  best  years  of  our  life  striving 
for  the  unattainable,  in  that  we  strive  for  love  from  those  with 
whom  love  is  a  mockery ;  to  reap  at  last  the  bitterest  crop  from 
the  seed  of  experience — loss  of  faith  in  man  and  God.” 

Eaton  swayed  and  grasped  the  table.  None  of  his  class-mates 
moved  or  spoke.  Their  faces  were  white  and  drawn.  Eaton  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“I  am  almost  finished.  Let  us  not  think  of  the  one,  but  of  the 
ninety-nine ;  not  of  the  exception,  but  of  the  rule.  Let  this,  then, 
be  our  toast:  Here’s  to  the  beautiful  and  the  cruel,  the  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  false,  the  cause  of  all  that  is  worst  in  man.  Here’s 
to  woman — damn  her  !” 

But  before  Eaton  could  drink  the  toast,  Lawton  sprang  for¬ 
ward  and  struck  the  glass,  which  flew  across  the  room  and  was 
shivered  into  atoms. 

“You  coward!”  yelled  Lawton. 

The  two  men  looked  each  other  straight  into  the  eyes.  Eaton 
raised  his  hand,  but  another  class-mate  sprang  in  between,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “Eellows,  commencement  is  near;  we  are  spending  one 
of  our  last  college  evenings  together.” 

Lawton  flushed ;  Eaton  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Lawton 
broke  the  silence. 

“None  of  the  fellows  must  hear  of  this.  I  will  take  Tom  home.” 

Not  another  word  was  said  until  they  had  reached  the  street, 
then  Eaton  spoke. 

“I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for  me  to  explain.” 

“Old  fellow,”  Lawton  replied  in  softened  voice,  “if  as  friend  to 
friend  you  wish  to  tell  me  what’s  troubling  you,  go  on.” 

“Then  as  friend  to  friend,”  Eaton  went  on,  “the  girl  I  love  has 
proved  faithless,  and  it  has  made  me  very  bitter — so  bitter  that  I 
spoke  words  to-night  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue.  The  true  women 
outnumber  the  false ;  the  influence  for  good  wielded  by  women  is 
greater  than  their  influence  for  evil.  I  think  so  even  now.  But 
she  made  me  very  bitter.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  names. 
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You  have  met  her,  I  think.  Or,  at  any  rate,  she  knows  who  you 
are.” 

“A  girl  living  in  New  York?”  Lawton  interrupted. 

“Yes,  though  not  just  now.  She  left  town  to-day  to  spend  a 
week  with  her  sister  in  Virginia.  Yesterday  I  went  to  her  and 
asked  her  to  be  my  wife.  She  has  known  of  my  love  for  a  long 
time.  Since  three  years  we  had  been  very  intimate,  and  I  thought 
she  cared  for  me.  I  believe  she  did,  but  she  cared  more  for  wealth. 

“She  told  me  that  she  was  very  sorry  to  hurt  me,  that  she  cared 
for  me  greatly — even  more,  she  said,  than  she  cared  for  the  wealthy 
young  fellow  to  whom  she  had  become  engaged  the  evening  before. 
But  life  with  him,  she  continued,  promised  more  satisfaction  than 
life  with  me. 

“I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  did  not  ask  it.  I  left  without  a 
word.  But  if  ever  I  meet  him  and  wish  for  revenge - ” 

The  two  men  were  just  passing  a  lamp-post  and  by  chance  Eaton 
looked  up  and  saw  Lawton’s  face,  which  was  ashy  gray.  Lawton 
tried  to  speak,  but  words  would  not  come.  Then,  like  a  man  shot 
in  the  back,  he  staggered,  fell,  his  head  hitting  the  lamp-post,  blood 
trickling  over  the  curbstone,  Eaton  cried  out : 

“My  God,  Jack,  you  don’t  mean  that  it’s  you  who - ” 


LITTLE  TOY-DOG. 


JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS. 


MY  little  toy-dog  is  covered  with  dust, 

Like  the  dog  in  the  dear  Poet’s  song. 

My  little  steel-cars  are  covered  with  rust — 
They’ve  lain  in  the  garret  so  long ! 

The  marbles  are  there,  and  the  soldiers  of  tin, 

Lie  hid  in  the  old  oaken-chest, 

And  there  is  the  drum,  and  the  trumpets  whose  din 
I  loved  in  the  ages  at  rest. 
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Each  rare  little  toy,  as  it  comes  to  my  hand — 
My  hand  that  is  withered  with  years — 

Brings  back  to  my  spirit  that  beautiful  land 
Now  veiled  in  the  mist  of  my  tears, 

The  beautiful  Land  of  the  Long,  Long  Ago, 

The  scenes  of  the  playtime  of  yore, 

When  deep  in  my  soul  with  its  radiant  glow 
Shone  the  sunlight  of  days  now  no  more. 

The  little  toy-dog  !  Stop,  stranger,  and  hark ! 

What  cherished  remembrance  it  brings ! 

My  daddy — dear  daddy — ah,  how  he  could  bark ! 

What  laughter  that  memory  brings ! 

It  echoes,  re-echoes,  it  sounds  in  my  heart, 

That  bark,  and  those  yelpings  of  glee, 

When  daddy  came  home  from  his  toil  on  the  mart. 
And  played  with  my  doggie  and  me ! 

Ah,  little  toy-dog!  Ah,  little  steel-car! 

I’ve  treasures  of  mind  and  of  soul, 

But  ’mid  all  my  prizes,  too  many  by  far 
To  reckon  the  sum  of  their  whole, 

Not  one  of  them  all  would  I  take  for  the  joy 
That  now  through  my  memory  comes 
Of  days  that  are  past,  when  each  little  toy, 

And  I,  and  my  daddy,  were  chums ! 


STORM  FIENDS. 


BEATRICE  HARLOWE. 

"irst  Voice. 

Ho !  Ho !  from  my  realms  of  eternal  snow, 
Come  I  as  the  Blizzard  with  pinions  spread, 
Earth  trembles  and  shrinks  in  its  icy  woe 
As  a  million  darts  from  my  wings  are  sped; 
No  human  power  can  my  hosts  withstand, 
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Xor  the  force  of  their  myriad  frost-spears  stay 
As  with  terror  and  death  they  fill  the  land, 

And  I  an  unconquered  chieftain  stand, 

With  none  to  dispute  my  sway. 

Second  Voice. 

With  the  strength  of  ten  thousand  legions  bold, 

In  the  whirl  of  the  Cyclone  fierce  come  I, 

For  the  steeds  of  the  winds  in  my  grasp  I  hold 
And  whithersoever  I  will  they  fly; 

The  living  I  smite,  nor  spare  I  the  slain, 

And  parcheth  the  earth  at  my  comet-breath, 

And  I  spare  not  the  oak  nor  the  growing  grain, 
Nor  man  nor  beast  nor  the  blossoming  plain, 

For  my  track  is  the  track  of  death. 

Third  Voice. 

Ha !  ha !  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  I  ride, 

And  all  space  re-echoes  my  angry  moan, 

For  the  gates  of  the  clouds  I  open  wide, 

And  the  deeps  uprise  as  my  touch  they  own, 
For  I  am  the  Tempest,  discordant,  strong, 

And  I  shriek  with  delight  as  the  seething  waves 
O’er  dismantled  ships  in  their  anger  throng, 

And  louder  and  louder  I  sing  my  song 
O’er  the  deep  and  its  million  graves. 


All. 

When  the  nights  look  down  from  the  storm-filled  skies, 
And  the  sunless  days  with  our  wrath  are  filled, 

When  the  seas  in  their  wind-lashed  fury  rise, 

Though  the  song  of  the  rivers  and  streams  is  stilled, 
When  our  voices  through  farther  spaces  call, 

Then  the  hills  re-echo  our  fiendish  glee, 

For  the  land  and  the  sea  we  hold  in  thrall, 

And  we  laugh  when  the  forest  monarchs  fall 
And  the  ships  go  down  at  sea. 
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THEY  GOT  BETTER  ACQUAINTED. 

BERT  LESTON  TAYLOR. 

HE  man  was  sitting  in  the  top  gallery.  It  was  just  the  place 


_L  to  listen  to  the  orchestra  and  to  study  orchestration.  The 
girl  preferred  that  gallery,  too,  for  reasons  much  the  same. 

Three  seats  separated  the  man  and  the  girl.  The  man  was 
not  especially  interested  by  the  rendering  of  the  first  number  on 
the  program.  Instead,  he  admired  the  girl.  Mozart  G-minor 
Symphony  went  better.  Man  and  girl  both  applauded  raptur¬ 
ously. 

“Beautiful,  wasn’t  it?’’  said  the  man. 

“Glorious !”  said  the  girl.  “What  a  shame  there’s  such  a  small 
house !” 

“Ridiculous !”  he  assented.  “There  are  enough  music  students 
in  the  conservatories  of  this  town  to  fill  every  seat !” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Why,  the  singers  alone  would.” 

“I  said  music  students,  not  vocal  students,”  said  the  man,  with 
a  smile  of  conscious  wit. 

“Oh !”  said  the  girl.  “I  am  a  vocal  student.” 

“Pardon  me.” 

“Never.” 

“You  would  if  you  realized  the  provocation,”  said  the  man.  “A 
young  woman  in  the  flat  next  to  me  has  been  working  daily  for 
three  months  on  a  ‘Samson  and  Delilah’  aria.” 

“Poor  thing!”  said  the  girl.  “I  can  sympathize  with  you.  A 
young  man  next  door  to  me  has  been  practising  six  months  on  the 
first  movement  of  the  Tschaikowsky  concerto.” 

“Pray,  where  do  you  live?”  asked  the  man,  quickly. 

“Thirty-sixth  Street — one  fifty-three.” 

“How  interesting!  7  live  at  one  fifty-one.  Really,  we  must 
become  better  acquainted.” 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  the  girl,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  “that  you 
will  ever  learn  that  concerto?” 

“I  sha’n’t  have  to,”  said  the  man,  happily.  “My  uncle  has  left 
me  fifty  thousand !” 
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“How  very  interesting!”  bantered  the  girl.  “Really,  we  must 
become  better  acquainted.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  said  the  man,  annihilating  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“Sh-h  1”  said  the  girl,  “the  orchestra  is  beginning.” 


WILL  THEY  FORGET? 


TWO  loves  came  up  a  long,  wide  aisle, 
And  knelt  at  a  low,  white  gate; 

One — tender  and  true,  with  the  shyest  smile, 
One — strong,  true,  and  elate. 

Two  lips  spoke  in  a  firm,  true  way, 

And  two  lips  answered  soft  and  low, 

In  one  true  hand  such  a  little  hand  lay 
Fluttering,  frail  as  a  flake  of  snow. 

One  stately  head  bent  humbly  there, 

Stilled  were  the  throbbings  of  human  love; 
One  head  drooped  down  like  a  lily  fair, 

Two  prayers  went,  wing  to  wing,  above. 

God  blest  them  both  in  the  holy  place, 

A  long,  brief  moment  the  rite  was  done; 

On  the  human  love  fell  the  heavenly  grace, 
Making  two  hearts  forever  one. 

Between  two  lengthening  rows  of  smiles, 

One  sweetly  shy,  one  proud,  elate, 

Two  loves  passed  down  the  long,  wide  aisles. 
Will  they  ever  forget  the  low,  white  gate? 
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DAUGHTER’S  LEARNED  TO  COOK. 


WE  used  to  have  old-fashioned  things,  like  hominy  and 
greens ; 

We  used  to  have  just  common  soup,  made  out  of  pork  and  beans; 
But  now  it’s  bouillon,  consomme,  and  things  made  from  a  book, 
And  pot  au  feu  and  Julienne,  since  my  daughter’s  learned  to  cook. 

We  used  to  have  a  piece  of  beef — just  ordinary  meat — 

And  pickled  pig’s  feet,  spare  ribs,  too,  and  other  things  to  eat; 
While  now  it’s  fillet,  with  ragout,  and  leg  o’  mutton  braised, 

And  macaroni  au  gratin,  and  sheep’s  head  Hollandaised ; 
Escallops  a  la  Versailles — a  la  this  and  a  la  that — 

And  sweetbread  a  la  Dieppoise — it’s  enough  to  kill  a  cat ! 

But  while  I  suffer  deeply,  I  invariably  look 

As  if  I  were  delighted,  ’cause  my  daughter’s  learned  to  cook. 

We  have  a  lot  of  salad  things,  with  dressing  mayonnaise; 

In  place  of  oysters,  Blue  Points,  fricasseed  a  dozen  ways, 

And  orange  roly  poly,  float,  and  peach  meringue,  alas — 

Enough  to  wreck  a  stomach  that  is  made  of  plated  brass ! 

The  good  old  things  have  passed  away,  in  silent,  sad  retreat; 
We’ve  lots  of  highfalutin’  things,  but  nothing  much  to  eat, 

And  while  I  never  say  a  word,  and  always  pleasant  look, 

I  have  had  sore  dyspepsia  since  my  daughter’s  learned  to  cook. 


WHISKEY  NEVER  LEFT  HIM. 


ARTHUR  McEWEN. 


[Copyright,  1904,  by  American- Journal-Examiner.] 


HIS  is  a  true  story. 


X  The  writer  first  knew  the  man  in  London.  He  was  success¬ 
ful,  owned  a  bank,  had  a  fine  house  in  the  city  and  another  in  the 
country,  had  horses  and  carriages  and  a  promising  family.  He 
belonged  to  some  of  those  clubs  in  which  membership  means  cheap 
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and  desired  distinction.  He  had  ambition.  His  friends  predicted 
that  his  success  and  affluence  would  grow  and  his  ambitions  be 
realized  as  the  years  went  by.  Among  his  other  possessions  this 
man  had  one  to  which  he  attached,  then,  but  slight  importance. 
That  was  a  bottle  which  was  passed  to  him  quite  often  by  a 
solemn  butler,  who  always  brought  with  it  a  smaller  bottle  con¬ 
taining  soda-water. 

The  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  this  man  gradually  lost  all 
of  the  important  things,  all  of  those  which  he  originally  valued 
very  highly,  and  that  he  never  lost  that  one  small,  unimportant 
bit  of  property — the  plain,  black  bottle  of  which,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  he  thought  so  little. 

The  man  was  seen  again  the  other  day  toward  dusk  on  the  side¬ 
walk  of  a  Western  city.  It  was  difficult  to  recognize  him,  and  he 
was  evidently  surprised  that  any  one  should  recognize  him,  and 
take  the  trouble  to  check  him  in  his  shuffling  march.  His  clothes 
were  dirty  and  actually  ragged.  The  brim  of  his  hat  was  torn. 
His  face  was  bloated,  his  look  uncertain.  His  diffident,  timid 
smile,  with  all  the  old  self-reliance  gone,  was  very  pathetic.  The 
man  told  his  story,  and  as  he  told  it  in  a  restaurant,  after  being 
asked  to  eat  and  drink,  he  whispered  to  the  waiter :  “A  little 
whiskey,  please.”  And  the  waiter  brought  him  that  same  dark 
bottle  that  had  been  brought  to  him  so  often  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity. 

The  story  that  he  told  was  his  story,  but  it  was  not  the  story. 
The  real  story  was  very  simple ;  you  who  hear  this  can  guess  quite 
easily  its  main  features.  It  is  a  story  that  you  can  read  in  the.  faces 
of  men  in  every  bar-room,  prison  and  poor-house,  in  the  faces 
of  men  that  commit  suicide,  of  those  that  commit  murder,  of 
others  that  shuffle  along  as  this  man  shuffled — poor,  heart-broken 
failures.  The  man  had  gradually  lost  his  mental  keenness  and 
capacity  for  business.  Others  got  his  banking-business  away  from 
him.  But  the  bottle  stayed  with  him.  He  gradually  came  to  rely 
more  and  more  upon  it,  and  to  value  its  companionship  as  his 
force  of  character  diminished. 

His  friends  left  him,  and  he  had  to  leave  his  clubs.  But  the 
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bottle  still  stuck  to  him.  The  dues  that  it  claimed  he  paid  faith¬ 
fully.  It  was  there  at  his  elbow  when  his  other  friends  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  lost  his  house  in  the  city  and  his  house  in  the 
country;  but  that  bottle,  which  represented  now  his  chief  posses¬ 
sion,  was  still  with  him.  His  wife  and  his  children  had  to  go  to 
those  who  could  take  care  of  them.  But  they  did  not  take  the 
bottle  away  with  them.  The  wife  had  tried  only  too  often  to 
take  away  that  bottle,  but  she  had  to  leave  it.  She  could  take 
away  the  children — the  law  allowed  her  to  do  that.  The  sheriff 
could  take  away  his  horses  and  his  carriages — the  law  allowed 
that.  The  governing  committees  could  put  him  out  of  the  clubs, 
and  friends  could  take  away  his  reputation  and  remaining  chances 
of  employment  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

But  no  power  on  earth  and  no  law  could  take  away  the  bottle, 
that  stuck  to  him,  and  he  stuck  to  it.  The  man  who  had  traveled 
with  his  bottle  from  success  and  fortune  to  ragged  clothes  and 
pathetic  despair,  ate  his  dinner  and  drank  his  whiskey,  and,  with 
the  drunkard’s  pitiful  self-deception,  said :  “I  don’t  look  like 
much,  do  I?  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  drinking  pretty  hard  since 
luck  went  against  me.  It  is  not  many  of  my  old  friends  that 
speak  to  me  when  they  see  me  now.”  Even  then  the  poor  man 
could  not  see  that  it  was  whiskey  which  had  turned  fortune  against 
him — not  ill  luck  that  had  turned  him  to  whiskey. 

Whiskey  conquers  men  by  deceiving  them,  by  encouraging  them 
to  think  that  their  drunkenness  is  some  one  else’s  fault.  Years 
before  this  man  had  deceived  himself  when  told  by  anxious  wife 
and  friends  that  he  must  give  up  that  bottle,  or  give  up  every¬ 
thing  else.  And  now  that  all  but  the  bottle  had  gone,  he  still 
deceived  himself  into  the  belief  that  the  bottle,  which  caused  his 
misery,  had  come  really  as  a  friend  at  the  end,  as  a  solace  in  his 
misfortunes.  How  great  a  benefit  it  would  be  if  every  young 
man  in  this  country  could  have  seen  years  ago,  and  one  week 
ago,  the  whiskey  victim  that  is  told  about  here.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  learn  through  the  experience  of  others,  but  no  man  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  example. 

The  man  once  had  everything  that  he  wanted,  and  one  thing 
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that  he  did  not  want,  or  need — the  whiskey-bottle.  Had  he  given 
up  that  one  unnecessary  thing,  he  might  have  kept  all  the  others, 
and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  might  have  been  happy  and 
useful.  But  with  the  power  of  self-deception  which  that  very 
bottle  supplied  to  him,  he  clung  to  it  to  the  end  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  he  will  cling  to  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  unless  a  miracle 
of  self-control  should  save  him.  In  mere  selfishness  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  wealth,  success  and  ease,  there  are  to  be  found  powerful 
temperance  arguments.  Young  men  must  make  up  their  minds, 
in  this  day  of  competition  and  of  organized,  exacting  struggle, 
that  a  man  who  would  go  to  the  top  must  not  try  to  carry  that 
bottle  with  him. 

But  for  the  real  man,  the  young  man  worthy  the  opportunities  of 
modern  life,  the  argument  against  whiskey  should  be  based,  not 
on  selfishness,  but  on  a  noble  desire  to  be  a  useful  and  worthy 
human  being.  Whiskey  takes  away  your  money,  your  houses, 
your  friends,  your  prospects  of  getting  those  things.  But  it  does 
worse  than  that.  It  takes  away  your  manhood  and  your  cour¬ 
age  ;  it  takes  away  your  right  to  look  other  men  in  the  eye,  and 
your  power  to  use  the  strength  that  nature  has  given  to  you. 
Whiskey  destroys  the  will,  and  supplies  the  lying  arguments  with 
which  its  victims  deceive  themselves.  It  arouses  the  lowest  in¬ 
stincts  of  vice  and  dissipation,  and  chokes  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
gress  toward  better  things.  If  whiskey  controls  you,  you  cannot 
be  a  man.  Leave  it  alone. 


CROW’S  CHILDREN. 


PHCEBE  CARY. 

A  HUNTSMAN,  bearing  his  gun  afield, 
Went  whistling  merrily; 

When  he  heard  the  blackest  of  black  crows 
Call  out  from  a  withered  tree : — 

“You  are  going  to  kill  the  thievish  birds, 

And  I  would  if  I  were  you; 
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But  you  mustn’t  touch  my  family, 

Whatever  else  you  do !” 

“I’m  only  going  to  kill  the  birds 
That  are  eating  up  my  crop ; 

And  if  your  young  ones  do  such  things, 

Be  sure  they’ll  have  to  stop.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  crow,  “my  children 
Are  the  best  ones  ever  born; 

There  isn’t  one  among  them  all 
Would  steal  a  grain  of  corn.” 

“But  how  shall  I  know  which  ones  they  are? 

Do  they  resemble  you?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  crow,  “they’re  the  prettiest  birds, 
And  the  whitest  that  ever  flew !” 

So  off  went  the  sportsman,  whistling, 

And  off,  too,  went  his  gun ; 

And  its  startling  echoes  never  ceased 
Again  till  the  day  was  done. 

And  the  old  crow  sat  untroubled, 

Cawing  away  in  her  nook; 

For  she  said,  “He’ll  never  kill  my  birds. 

Since  I  told  him  how  they  look. 

“Now  there’s  the  hawk,  my  neighbor, 

She’ll  see  what  she  will  see,  soon; 

And  that  saucy,  whistling  blackbird 
May  have  to  change  his  tune !” 

When,  lo!  she  saw  the  hunter, 

Taking  his  homeward  track, 

With  a  string  of  crows  as  long  as  his  gun, 

Hanging  down  his  back. 
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“Alack,  alack !”  said  the  mother, 

“What  in  the  world  have  you  done? 
You  promised  to  spare  my  pretty  birds, 
And  you’ve  killed  them  every  one.” 

“Your  birds!”  said  the  puzzled  hunter; 

“Why,  I  found  them  in  my  corn ; 

And  besides,  they  are  black  and  ugly 
As  any  that  ever  were  born !” 

“Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  stupid  !” 

Said  the  angriest  of  crows; 

“How  good  and  fair  the  children  are, 
There’s  none  but  a  parent  knows !” 

“Ah,  I  see,  I  see,”  said  the  hunter. 

“But  not  as  you  do  quite; 

It  takes  a  mother  to  be  so  blind 
She  can’t  tell  black  from  white !” 


A  SECRET. 


CELIA  MYROVER  ROBINSON. 

MAS’  TU’KEY  GOBBLER,  yo’  looks  mighty  sly. 

Whut  yo’  struttin’  roun’  so  spry? 

Yo’  kin  rare  yo’  haid  ez  high — 

But  I  know  sump’n. 

Win’s  ablowin’  mighty  col’. 

Knows  a  secret  I  be’n  tol’. 

Yo’  am  struttin’  mighty  bol’ — 

But  I  know  sump’n. 

Thanksgivin’  ain’  but  few  days  off : 

Taters  gittin'  mighty  sof’. 

Taters  an’  tu’key,  I  lubs  ’em  bof’ — 

En  I  know  sump’n. 
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LEARNED  TO  SWIM  IN  ONE  LESSON. 


THIS  boy’s  mother  took  him  down  to  the  bathing-beach.  He 
had  never  been  in  swimming  before.  Why,  of  course  not. 
“Son,  I’m  going  to  take  you  down  to  the  bathing-beach.  Your 
pa  will  meet  us  and  give  you  a  swimming-lesson.  Boys  ought  to 
know  how  to  swim.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  learn  how  to  swim.” 

“Oh,  but  you  must  learn,  you  know.  It  is  not  what  you  want. 
It  is  what  your  pa  wants.” 

The  boy  had  to  turn  away  his  face  to  hide  his  grins. 

Five  or  six  of  his  boy  friends  were  already  splashing  around 
when  Johnny  arrived.  When  they  saw  Johnny  with  his  mother 
they  looked  at  each  other  and  winked  solemnly. 

“Why,  how  sunburnt  your  back  and  arms  are,  Johnny,”  said 
his  mother  when  he  emerged  in  his  trunks. 

“Yes’m,”  said  Johnny.  “Was  playin’  ball  ’ithout  my  coat  on 
yistiddy  and  the  sun  burnt  through  my  shirt.” 

He  stood  on  the  shore  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  water. 

“Come  on  in,  Smoke,”  yelled  his  boy  friends.  “Come  on  out 
to  the  raft.” 

“Don’t  you  dare,  Johnny !”  his  mother  called.  “Just  you  wade 
-around  until  your  pa  comes.  He’ll  teach  you,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  you’ll  be  able  to  go  out  where  those  boys  are.” 

Johnny  paddled  around  in  water  up  to  his  knees,  and  when  he 
suddenly  slipped  and  tumbled  into  knee-deep  water  his  mother 
screamed. 

“Come  right  out  of  that  water  at  once,  Johnny,  and  wait  till 
your  pa  gets  here !” 

When  the  boy’s  father  arrived,  he  looked  sidewise  at  the  red, 
peeling  skin  on  the  back  and  arms  of  his  son  and  heir,  and  a 
twinkling  light  came  into  his  eyes. 

“Just  think  how  tender-skinned  Johnny  is !”  said  his  wife.  “The 
sun  burnt  him  that  way  through  his  shirt  when  he  was  playing  ball 
without  his  coat  yesterday  afternoon.  Isn’t  his  back  a  sight?” 
“Um-m,”  said  the  paternal  ancestor,  and  he  went  and  rigged 
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himself  out  in  a  bathing  suit.  As  he  came  out  he  caught  the 
boy’s  eye. 

“I’ll  bet  I  can  teach  the  kid  to  swim  in  one  lesson,”  said  the 
boy’s  dad  to  the  boy’s  mother.  “He’s  got  the  look  of  a  natural- 
bom  swimmer  about  him.” 

“Has  he  really,  Jack?”  she  asked.  “Isn’t  that  remarkable!” 

“I’m  onto  you  with  both  feet,  son,”  said  the  boy’s  father  when 
they  got  into  the  water.  “I  suppose  you  can  swim  across  the 
river  and  back,  can’t  you?” 

“I  never  tried  so  far  as  that.” 

They  fooled  around  awhile  in  shallow  water,  the  boy’s  father 
pretending  to  teach  the  kid  the  rudimentary  motions  in  swimming. 
Then  they  struck  out  and  swam  to  the  raft.  They  swam  all  around 
the  raft  for  a  half  hour  or  so.  When  they  came  out  the  boy’s 
mother  was  up  in  the  clouds  over  the  aptitude  of  her  wonderful 
boy. 

“Did  you  ever  in  the  world  see  anything  like  it?”  she  asked  en¬ 
thusiastically.  “Johnny  swimming  just  like  a  dolphin  the  very 
first  time  he  ever  goes  into  the  water !  Isn’t  that  simply  phe¬ 
nomenal,  Jack?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  He  takes  after  me.  I  could  swim  the  first 
time  my  father  took  me  into  the  water.” 

HER  FIRST  BOUQUET. 

CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

_ f 

SWEET  little  maid  with  the  baby  lisp, 

List  to  a  sage  with  his  hair  turned  gray; 

Life  with  you  has  been  short  and  crisp, 

Come  on  my  knee,  you  will-o’-the-wisp, 

Tell  me  the  tale  of  your  first  bouquet. 

What  is  the  story  the  rosebud  tells, 

Hid  in  the  heart  of  a  violet  crown? 

Is  it  ambition  that  blooms  and  swells  ? 

Triumph,  perhaps,  with  its  peals  and  knells? 

Is  it  the  art  of  this  tinsel  town? 
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Come,  let  me  look  at  your  Sweet-set  face, 
Mirrored  by  time  in  a  distant  day; 

How  is  it  possible  here  to  trace 
The  maiden  trial  and  ended  race 

That  brings  its  prize  in  your  bride’s  bouquet? 

Flowers  will  fall  at  your  feet,  maybe, 

When  tawdry  theatres  ring  with  cheers; 

But  half  concealed  by  the  leaves  I  see 
A  letter  of  love  like  a  burdened  bee. 

Will  it  bring  honey,  my  child,  or  tears? 

Life  will  lead  you  the  merriest  dance — • 

Sorrow  to  sun  and  grave  to  gay, 

Serious  fate  or  the  merest  chance 
May  follow  with  love  or  a  ught  romance 
That  whirls  you  off  with  your  ball  bouquet ! 

Daisies  gathered  and  daisies  torn, 

“Lives  he  well?  or  is  love  forgot?” 

Dew-kissed  buds  on  a  sweet  May  morn, 

Crimson  blooms  on  the  rosebush  born, 

Lilies  entwined  with  forget-me-not. 

These  are  the  flowers  of  life !  but  list 

’Till  Christmas-time  to  a  sage  turned  gray. 
Love  and  memories  fade  in  mist, 

Lips  grow  chilly  by  winter  kissed, 

Death  will  give  us  the  last  bouquet. 


Widow.  Wouldn’t  you  like  me  to  read  your  palm? 

Man.  Delighted !  Now,  tell  me  something  of  my  future. 
Widow.  Your  future  is  to  be  a  very  happy  one. 

Man.  How  do  you  know? 

Widow.  I’m  going  to  marry  you ! 
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FASHIONABLE  CALL. 


BLANCHE  ELIZABETH  WADE. 

A  LITTLE  Bee  named  Beatrice,  and  an  Ant  named  Antoinette, 
Set  out  one  day  to  see  their  friend,  a  Hen  named  Henriette. 
And  as  they  journeyed  through  a  wood,  strange  things  to  them 
befell : 

They  met  a  Wolf  named  Wolfram,  and  a  Lion — Lionel; 

Up  in  a  tree,  a  Robin  sang;  his  name  was  Robin  Hood, 

And  sometimes  he  was  very  bad,  and  sometimes  he  was  good. 

A  Dickey-bird  named  Richard  also  sang  aloud  in  glee, 

Until  a  Hawk  named  Hawkins  made  him  under  shelter  flee. 

A  Phoebe  bird  named  Phoebe,  and  a  large  blue  Jay  named  James, 
Did  teeter  on  the  branches,  being  tired  of  other  games ; 

A  Whip-poor-will  named  William,  and  his  mate  named  Wilhel- 
mina, 

Sat  looking  on  with  smiles,  and  ate  a  friendly  philopena. 

A  Bobolink  named  Robert,  and  a  small  Jackdaw  named  John, 
With  a  gay  young  Wren  named  Reynold,  likewise  sat  there  look¬ 
ing  on. 

A  queer  Dormouse  named  Dora,  and  a  frisky  Hare  named  Harry, 
Ran  swiftly  past,  and  said  they  really  had  no  time  to  tarry. 

A  Lizard  named  Elizabeth  crawled  slowly  up  a  tree, 

A  Gnat  named  Nathan  flew  about  so  happy  and  so  free. 

And  in  the  brook,  a  Polly-wog  named  Polly  swam  about; 

A  Fish  named  Phineas  was  there;  no  one  could  get  him  out. 

An  Elephant  named  Eleanor,  a  Horse — Napoleon — 

Came  strolling  up  to  see  if  there  was  aught  to  feed  upon. 

In  looking  at  these  sights  much  time  our  travelers  did  spend, 

And  so,  ’twas  long  before  at  last  they  reached  their  journey’s  end. 
A  young  Chick  named  Chiquita  said:  “O,  Henriette’s  away; 

Too  late  you’ve  tapped  upon  her  Coop — she’s  out  in  her  Coupe!” 
So  the  little  Bee  named  Beatrice,  and  the  Ant  named  Antoinette, 
Politely  left  their  calling-cards  along  with  their  regret. 
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SONG  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE  FLAG. 


ELSA  BARKER. 

I  AM  the  banner  of  earth’s  farthest  goal ! 

Can  any  gaze  on  me  and  doubt  Man’s  soul 
Is  mightier  than  the  armies  of  despair, 

And  older  than  the  Star  that  guards  the  Pole? 

The  youngest  of  all  banners,  I  have  made 
The  loneliest  journeys,  glad  and  unafraid; 

I  know  the  crags  where  hungry  horrors  crawl, 

And  with  the  wild  wind  demons  I  have  played. 

Love  made  me  in  the  smiling  earlier  years ; 

But  I  was  cut  with  Destiny’s  cold  shears 
From  fabrics  woven  on  Fame’s  iron  loom, 

And  I  am  stained  with  time,  with  sweat,  and  tears. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  meant  to  be 

Only  the  nation’s  emblem ;  then,  round  me 
New  meanings  were  assembled,  and  I  stand 
Now  as  the  ensign  of  Man’s  sovereignty. 

For  every  star — some  stab  of  adverse  Fate ; 

My  crimson  stripes  are  bands  of  love  and  hate 
That  have  been  loosened,  and  my  field  of  blue 
Is  the  long  northern  night  wherein  we  wait. 

Then  gaze  upon  my  wounds.  For  I  have  left 
Fragments  of  me  in  many  an  ice-fringed  cleft; 
Marking  the  desperate  highway  step  by  step 
Are  glory’s  shrines — and  portions  of  my  weft. 

At  last  I  waved  on  earth’s  last  mound  of  white, 

And  triumphed  in  the  radiant,  frosty  light; 

For  only  he  who  leaves  himself  behind 

Shall  stand  with  God  upon  the  utmost  height. 
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ANNE  BOLEYN. 


ANNA  E.  DICKINSON. 


[ A.KNB  Bolxtn  wa«  second  wife  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.  She  was  beheaded  by  the  King,  it  is  said,  so  that  he  might  marry 
Jane  Seymour.] 


SCENE  FROM  ACT.  I. 

[Cardinal  Wolsey  has  estranged  Anne’s  lover,  Percy,  and 
her  father  urges  her  to  accept  King’s  offer  of  marriage.] 

Anne  [of  Cardinal  Wolsey],  That  man  is  my  enemy.  It 
is  not  my  foolish  fear  and  imaginings ;  left  to  his  own  kingly  will, 
I  believe  his  Majesty  would  be  both  Percy’s  friend  and  mine.  Dis¬ 
trust  and  confidence  are  infallible  guides.  I  have  tested  them  too 
often  and  know.  There  is  something  written  in  his  countenance 
that  says  to  me,  beware.  He  has  prevented  me  from  seeing,  or 
speaking  with  Percy. 

****** 

[After  interview  with  Percy  and  she  learns  he  is  married  to 
another .] 

Anne.  Oh,  my  father !  my  father !  I  had  staked  my  whole 
existence  upon  this  man,  and  he  has  left  me  with  empty  hands — 
bankrupt  past  remedy.  Father,  father !  when  we  cease  to  live, 
why  do  we  not  cease  to  be? 

[Her  father  speaks  of  ambition  and  revenge .] 

Anne.  Ambition  and  revenge !  Yea,  it  shall  be  so !  These  I 
take  for  guardian  spirits  of  my  life,  and  will  follow  where  they 
lead.  But  first,  revenge !  I  will  crush  this  Cardinal.  I  will  repay 
him  a  thousandfold  for  the  wrongs  he  has  done.  The  cup  of  bit¬ 
terness  he  has  put  to  other  lips,  he  shall  drink  to  the  dregs.  .  .  . 
Oh,  it  is  a  loathsome  game,  but  I  will  think  of  it.  [Her  father 
attempts  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  conquest.]  No !  touch  me 
not !  do  rjot  touch  me  ! 

[To  Cardinal  Wolsey.] 
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Anne.  Is  the  game  finished,  my  Lord  Cardinal?  Methinks  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  “he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.” 

Cardinal.  It  is  a  wise  saw,  and  uttered  more  gaily  than  the 
last  sentence  I  heard  from  thee.  Let  me  see — some  six  months 
ago, — so  long  since  Master  Percy  left  the  court.  Hast  any  news 
from  him  yet  out  of  the  north  that  gladdens  thee? 

Anne.  Aye,  my  lord,  as  surely  as  the  tidings  thou  art  not  ex¬ 
pecting  out  of  the  south  will  gladden  thee. 

Cardinal  [aside].  What  can  she  mean?  She  must  mean  some¬ 
thing.  \To  Anne.]  Do  not  meddle  with  affairs  at  court,  but 
stick  to  billing  and  cooing,  dancing  and  laughter,  for  who  plays 
with  fire  may  be  burned. 

Anne.  Aye,  my  lord,  and  he  who  sets  fire  to  his  neighbor’s 
house,  may  chance  to  find  his  own  consumed  in  the  spread  of  the 
flames. 

Cardinal.  You  seem  to  delight  in  riddles.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  them.  Stick  to  plain  Saxon. 

Anne.  Be  sure  I  will,  of  the  plainest.  If  you  are  disturbed  by 
it,  I  have  then  spoken  unfortunately,  it  would  appear. 

Cardinal.  You  have  spoken  ill,  the  saying  is,  when  the  inten¬ 
tion  is  bad. 

Anne.  And  why  accuse  the  intention?  Methinks,  though,  I 
have  understood  that  the  ear  is  alert  for  hostile  meaning,  when 
the  conscience  is  fearful. 

Cardinal.  Take  care — take  care! 

Anne.  Take  you  care. 

Cardinal.  Do  you  threaten? 

Anne.  No,  I  do  not  threaten — I  fight. 

Cardinal.  It  is  a  duel,  then? 

Anne.  To  the  death. 

SCENE  FROM  ACT.  III. 

[Anne  Boleyn  to  Madge.] 

Anne.  Ah,  Madge,  do  not  play  with  your  happiness  and  his. 
In  these  troublous  days  and  stormy  times,  some  warfare  may  tear 
you  asunder.  God  forbid,  my  girl,  that  you  should  ever  suffer  the 
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bitter  longings  of  a  vain  regret,  or  have  to  learn  when  you  would 
fain  destroy  that  great  love,  that  there  is  no  death  possible,  but 
like  a  lost  soul  it  must  live  on  in  torment  forever.  .  .  .  No,  no, 
Madge,  things  are  as  they  must  be.  And  what,  indeed,  have  I  to 
complain  of?  If  1  have  sold  myself  to  the  devil  of  pride  and  re¬ 
venge,  I  have  not  been  cheated  in  the  bargain.  I  have  been  paid 
my  wages.  Do  not  remind  me  of  the  past,  my  girl ;  do  not  bid 
me  look  back.  Gazing  from  the  midst  of  this  gloom  to  the  sun¬ 
shine  streaming  back,  dazzles  and  blinds  me.  Oh,  I  am  more  fool¬ 
ish  than  a  little  child.  What  does  it  mean  when  we  dream  that 
an  enemy  is  treacling  on  the  spot  that  should  be  one’s  grave?  I 
know  not  what  makes  me  so  weak  this  day,  and  fearful,  and  fanci¬ 
ful — I  can  scarce  keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  dread  present¬ 
ing  myself  at  the  tournament  this  -afternoon.  The  thought  of  all 
the  noise  and  stress  affrights  me;  oh,  if  I  could  bide  still  in  my 
own  house ! 

■  SCENE  FROM  ACT  IV. 

;  r\  ■  , 

[Anne  Boleyn  alone  in  the  Tower.] 

Anne.  Will  the  night  never  end?  I  have  waited  patiently  and 
long;  I  have  done  penance  for  the  sins  of  my  whole  life,  were  it 
a  long  and  wicked  one ;  I  have  died  not  one  but  a  million  deaths,  in 
the  presence  of  that — I  will  not  look  at  it  [the  block]  !  I  will  not 
see  it!  This,  this  is  my  royal  apartment,  in  the  Tower;  this  my 
crown !  I  am  Queen  of  England !  What  have  I  to  do  with  shame 
and  death — with  blocks  and  scaffolds,  and  executions !  [Kneels 
very  slowly  as  if  to  place  her  head  upon  the  block.]  A  great  sea 
of  upturned  faces — no,  no  !  I — not  I — to  die  !  It  cannot  be  !  It 
is  impossible !  Why,  I  am  well.  I  am  strong.  I  am  in  full, 
splendid  vigor,  and  life  thrills  to  my  finger  ends.  The  blood 
throbs  in  my  veins,  and  thunders  here.  [Presses  heart.]  People 
die  of  blight,  of  disease,  of  decay,  age,  and  of  a  dagger’s  thrust, 
and  a  sword’s  thrust;  hate  kills;  remorse,  remorse  kills  not,  or  my 
blood  would  strangle  them,  in  their  marriage  wine.  Their — their 
— marriage  wine !  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,  my  little  one — Eliza¬ 
beth — my  baby,  my  baby,  what  is  to  become  of  you?  [Weeps.] 
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The  morning  begins  to  break — the  last  sunrise  these  eyes  shall  ever 
behold!  This  day — this  day  I  die!  this  morning — [ aspirate ]  here! 
My  soul,  my  soul — this  evening — where?  Oh,  merciful  Lord, 
open  to  me  when  I  knock !  Receive  me  when  I  would  enter  in ! 

*  ***** 

[Enter  Percy.  They  converse.] 

Anne  [hysterically  and  in  high  voice].  No,  no!  No,  Percy, 
my  friend,  my  love,  no!  You  will  live,  live  for  me.  But,  though 
you  have  what  I  leave  to  your  trust,  my  name  steeped  in  blackest 
night,  I  will  know  there  is  one  to  clear  and  vindicate  it.  My  child, 
she  will  hear  her  dead  mother’s  name  spoken  with  reviling.  Some¬ 
where,  somehow,  you  will  tell  her  the  truth.  My  father — I  hear 
him  cry,  “I  did  it,  I  did  it !  had  I  not  forced  her,  she  would  be 
at  home  now  safe  and  happy !”  Ah !  you  will  make  him  see  that  it 
is  not  so,  and  that  all  our  lives,  mine  and  the  rest,  are  in  the  wise 
ordering  of  God.  My  mother, — she  will  need  a  child— son  and 
daughter,  slain  in  one  day.  Oh,  my  mother,  my  mother !  thou 
wilt  die  of  sorrow ! 

Percy.  I  will,  I  will ! 

Anne.  Thanks,  thanks!  but,  oh,  my  darling,  do  not  stay  long; 
for  when  I  cross  the  dark  river,  if  I  may,  I  will  tarry  close  to  its 
shores,  till  you  come. 

Anne  [to  Cromwell],  I  am  content.  I  have  always  been  a 
faithful  and  true  wife  to  the  King.  I  have  not  at  all  times  shown 
him  that  absolute  deference  which  the  great  honor  he  has  done  me 
requires.  I  confess  I  have  had  some  suspicions  of  him,  which  I 
had  not  the  discretion  to  conceal ;  but  God  knows,  and  He  is  my 
witness,  that  I  have  never  faltered  toward  my  husband  in  any 
other  way,  and  I  will  say  no  other  at  my  death.  As  to  my 
brother  and  the  others,  who  are  unjustly  condemned  to  loss  of  life, 
and  loss  of  honor,  I  would  gladly  suffer,  if  it  were  possible,  many 
deaths  of  the  body,  to  deliver  them ;  but  not  one  of  the  soul.  I 
have  nothing  to  confess — nothing  to  conceal;  and,  living  or  dying, 
I  will  not  lie.  Have  I  no  message  to  the  King?  Yes,  give  his 
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Majesty  thanks,  for  all  kindness,  and  for  the  manifold  favors  he 
hath  bestowed  upon  me.  From  a  simple  maiden,  he  has  raised  me 
to  a  marchioness ;  from  a  marchioness  to  a  queen ;  and  now,  that 
he  can  no  farther  advance  me  in  this  world,  he  is  about  to  make 
me  a  saint  in  heaven. 


THE  LADIES’  AID. 


E’VE  put  a  fine  addition  on  the  good  old  church  at  home, 


V  V  It’s  just  the  latest  kilter,  with  a  gallery  and  dome, 

It  seats  a  thousand  people — finest  church  in  all  the  town, 

And  when  t’was  dedicated,  why  we  planked  ten  thousand  down; 
That  is,  we  paid  five  thousand — every  fellow  did  his  best— 

And  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  it  promised  all  the  rest. 

We’ve  got  an  organ  in  the  church — very  finest  in  the  land, 

It’s  got  a  thousand  pipes  or  more,  its  melody  is  grand. 

And  when  we  sit  on  cushioned  pews  and  hear  the  master  play, 

It  carries  us  to  realms  of  bliss  unnumbered  miles  away. 

It  cost  a  cool  three  thousand,  and  it’s  stood  the  hardest  test; 
We’ll  pay  a  thousand  on  it — the  Ladies’  Aid  the  rest. 

They’ll  give  a  hundred  sociables,  cantatas,  too,  and  teas; 

They’ll  bake  a  thousand  angel  cakes,  and  tons  of  cream  they’ll 
freeze. 

They’ll  beg  and  scrape  and  toil  and  sweat  for  seven  years  or  more, 
And  then  they’ll  start  all  o’er  again,  for  a  carpet  for  the  floor. 

No,  it  isn’t  just  like  digging  out  the  money  from  your  vest 
When  the  Ladies’  Aid  gets  busy  and  says,  “We’ll  pay  the  rest.” 

Of  course,  we’re  proud  of  our  big  church  from  pulpit  up  to  spire; 
It  is  the  darling  of  our  eyes,  the  crown  of  our  desire, 

But  when  I  see  the  sister  vvork  to  raise  the  cash  that  lacks, 

I  somehow  feel  the  church  is  built  on  women’s  tired  backs. 

And  sometimes  I  can’t  help  thinking  when  we  reach  the  regions 
blest, 

That  men  will  get  the  toil  and  sweat,  and  the  Ladies’  Aid  the  rest. 
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“  SOME  DAY.  ” 


JOHN  D.  LARKIN. 

01/  Bill  Prosser  use’  to  say, 

“I’ll  do  this  thing  or  that  some  day 
Some  day  I’ll  fix  up  that  ’ere  fence, 

An’  fix  it  good — spare  no  expense.” 

Kep’  sayin’  that,  as  sure’s  you’re  born, 
Till  stock  broke  through  an’  eat  his  corn. 

Bill’s  stable  floor  was  rottin’  out — 

In  fact,  had  most  gone  up  the  spout, 

An’  lots  o’  times  I’d  hear  Bill  say, 

“I’ll  fix  the  plaguy  thing  some  day.” 

But  never  did  till  it  fell  through 
An’  hurt  a  hoss  an’  cow  or  two. 

Bill’s  lumber-wagon  wheel  got  weak — 
When  loaded  it  would  groan  an’  squeak; 
To  all  remarks  Bill  he’d  jes’  say, 

“I’m  goin’  to  fix  ’er  up  some  day.” 

An’  so  he  did,  but  not  until 
It  dumped  ten  cans  o’  milk — an’  Bill. 

Bill’s  wife  she  never  went  nowhere 
Because  she  had  no  clo’es  to  wear; 

An’  when  she’d  mention  it,  he’d  say, 

“I’ll  dress  you  right  up  fine  some  day.” 
Bill  bought  them  clo’es  as  sure  as  sin — 
The  ones  that  she  was  buried  in. 

Now,  friends,  jes’  lay  aside  all  jokes; 

I  take  no  stock  in  “some  day”  folks ; 

The  time  to  do  things,  I  allow, 

Is  not  “some  day,”  but  now — right  now 
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MENNONITES  WHO  WERE  NOT  SLOW. 


Pennsylvania-Dutch  Story. 

HELEN  R.  MARTIN. 

[From  The  Century  Magazine.  Copyright,  1911,  by  The  Century  C'o.] 

ONE  Sunday  morning  in  June  Addie  Swisher,  looking  prettier 
than  usual,  sat  in  the  Mennonite  meeting-house,  her  eyes  re¬ 
vealing  a  new  light  as  she  gravely  gazed  into  the  face  of  Daniel 
Kohr,  the  preacher,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  congregation,  a  vis¬ 
itor  from  a  neighboring  county.  As  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  good- 
looking  young  minister,  and  heard  his  eloquent  voice  of  deep 
earnestness,  her  soul  became  suddenly  awakened.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  her  whole  being  was  stirred  and  shaken  by  the 
presence,  the  voice,  the  force,  of  a  man. 

Once  during  the  service,  while  a  hymn  was  being  sung,  her 
mother  being  overcome  with  a  violent  coughing-spell,  Addie 
quietly  walked  up  to  the  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  poured  a 
glass  of  water,  carried  it  to  her  mother,  and  then  bore  it  back 
again  to  the  pulpit  table. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  minister  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  the  pew,  and,  the  next  moment  this  man  of  God  was 
accosting  Addie. 

“Sister,  I  wish  you  the  grace  and  peace  of  the  Lord.”  The 
minister  offered  her  the  Mennonite  salutation. 

“Brother,  I  wish  you  the  grace  and  peace  of  the  Lord,”  Addie’s 
musical  voice  responded. 

“Sister,  what  is  your  name?” 

“Addie  Swisher.” 

“Sister  Addie  Swisher,  I  took  particular  notice  to  you  in  church 
this  morning.” 

“I  know  you  did,  Brother.” 

“Sister,  are  you  single  yet?” 

“Yes,  Brother.” 

“Ain’t  you  even  promised?” 
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“No,  I  ain’t  promised  yet.” 

“Sister  Addie  Swisher,  leave  me  tell  you  something;  this  good 
while  already  I  have  wanted  to  get  married.  Yesterday,  on  my 
way  here,  I  prayed  God  for  a  wife  that  would  suit  me.  When 
I  saw  you  come  up  to  the  table  for  a  drink  for  your  mother,  or 
whoever,  I  says  to  myself,  ‘She’s  the  one ;  this  here’s  an  answer 
to  prayer.’  You  see,  God  made  it  so  plain  that  you  were  the  one, 
bringing  my  attention  to  you  by  making  your  mother,  or  who¬ 
ever,  cough  so  bad  that  you  were  moved  to  come  forward  for 
that  drink.  What  do  you  say,  Addie  Swisher?” 

Addie’s  solemn  blue  eyes  gazed  earnestly  and  long  into  the  face 
of  the  man  who  stood  before  her,  her  hand  held  in  his,  his  counte¬ 
nance  of  mingled  kindliness  and  strength  meeting  the  fire  of  her 
own  countenance. 

“Daniel  Kohr,”  she  answered  at  last,  “I  want  to  get  married, 
too,  and  I’m  satisfied  with  you.  I’m  sure  God  sent  you.” 

Two  days  later  the  neighborhood  was  electrified  with  the  news 
that  Daniel  Kohr  and  Addie  Swisher  were  married. 

And  some  folks  will  have  it  that  Mennonites  are  slow! 


PHYLLIS  AT  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


JOHN  M.  WOODS. 


SHE  vowed  she'd  nothing  to  declare, 
Although  some  forty  trunks  were  there, 
And  all  were  filled  with  objects  rare. 

The  customs  men  pried  ope  her  trunks, 

As  solemn  as  a  tribe  of  monks, 

And  things  came  out  in  solid  chunks. 

Tiaras,  necklaces,  and  crowns; 

Some  half  a  dozen  Paris  gowns, 

In  lovely  pinks,  and  blues,  and  browns; 
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Furs  of  all  kinds,  from  seals  to  cats; 

Three  solid  hampers  filled  with  hats, 

All  held  in  place  by  wooden  slats. 

She’d  stockings  by  the  dozen — silk, 

And  open-work,  and  of  that  ilk, 

As  delicate  and  white  as  milk. 

And  gloves — of  gloves  I  sadly  fear 
She  had  enough  for  thirty  year — 

I  know  they  covered  half  the  pier. 

And  laces — my,  what  lace  they  found ! 

’Twas  hardly  half  of  it  unwound 
Before  it  covered  all  around. 

And  lingerie — well,  I  don’t  know 
Just  what  she  had,  but  this  is  so: 

The  pier  seemed  full  of  drifted  snow ! 

And  so  it  went,  still  more  and  more. 

Those  trunks  revealed  a  wondrous  store 
Of  lovely  objects  by  the  score. 

And  she,  as  cool  as  she  could  be, 

Sat  there  and  smiled  so  prettily 
At  the  inspectors  and  at  me— 

A  picture  of  such  virtue  strong 
That  not  a  man  in  all  that  throng 
Believed  her  capable  of  wrong. 

“You  call  this  nothing,  ma’am?”  they  said. 

She  smiled  and  bowed  her  pretty  head, 

As  free  as  Innocence  from  dread. 

“Of  course  I  do,”  she  made  reply. 

“They’re  nothing” — here  she  winked  her  eye — 
“Compared  to  what  I  didn’t  buy!” 

And  I’ll  be  sworn  that  it  is  true, 

Those  dazed  inspectors  let  her  through ! 
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NEW  l,MY  MARYLAND.” 

JOHN  T.  WHITE. 

WE  dedicate  our  song  to  thee, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

The  home  of  light  and  liberty, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

We  love  thy  streams  and  wooded  hills, 
Thy  mountains  with  their  gushing  rills, 
Thy  scenes  our  heart  with  rapture  fills, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

In  twain  the  Chesapeake  divides 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

While  oceanward  its  waters  glide, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Yet  we  in  thought  and  purpose  one, 
Pursue  the  work  so  well  begun, 

And  may  our  State  ne’er  be  outdone, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Proud  sons  and  daughters  boast  of  thee, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Thine  is  a  precious  history, 

Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

Brave  hearts  have  held  thy  honor  dear, 
Have  met  the  foeman  far  and  near, 

But  victory  has  furnished  cheer, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

“Sail  on,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State,” 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland  ! 

May  we,  our  children,  make  thee  great, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 

May  gratitude  our  hearts  possess, 

And  boldly  we  thy  claims  express, 

And  bow  in  loving  thankfulness, 
Maryland  !  My  Maryland ! 
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TRIUMPH  OF  INNOCENCE, 


CHARLES  FOLEY. 


Translated  by  Edward  Tuckerman  Mason. 


ILINE,  the  jailor’s  little  daughter,  was  playing  hopscotch  in 


I  -j  her  garden,  a  garden  which  seemed  beautiful  to  her  because, 
between  the  dark  walls,  in  the  dark  earth,  it  had  three  red  geran¬ 
iums  and  a  well.  Careless,  light-hearted,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
crimes  which  were  being  expiated  all  around  her,  Liline  fluttered 
in  the  sunshine  like  a  golden  butterfly. 

Suddenly,  behind  the  wall,  she  heard  a  stealthy,  grating  sound, 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  half-open  door  on  the  path¬ 
way.  With  the  slow  suppleness  of  a  cat,  a  man  dressed  in  gray 
linen  leaned  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  peered  all  around 
him,  then  noiselessly  leaped  into  the  garden  and  as  noiselessly 
reclosed  the  door  and  shot  the  big  inside  bolt — a  bolt  placed  so 
high  that  Liline  could  not  reach  it  even  upon  tiptoes.  This  done, 
the  man’s  breast  swelled  with  a  great  sigh  of  deliverance. 

Liline  was  quite  intimate  with  some  harmless  and  submissive 
prisoners  who  were  employed  in  cleaning  the  prison,  and  she 
looked  at  this  one  without  any  surprise,  though  she  did  not  know 
him.  In  his  linen  clothes,  soiled  by  soot,  with  his  pale,  fat  face 
and  his  greenish  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  had  the  slyness  of  a 
cat,  the  little  girl  thought  him  ugly.  He  had  bare  feet  and  enor¬ 
mous,  knotty  hands,  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  flattened.  He 
stretched  himself  with  the  delight  of  a  wild  beast  outside  his  cage, 
and,  seeing  nobody  near  him  except  this  frail  little  girl,  with  a 
yawn  which  showed  all  his  wolfish  teeth,  he  laughed  long  but 
silently,  for  everything  which  he  did  seemed  wadded  with  silence. 

But  Liline,  already  skipping  at  hopscotch,  without  taking 
further  notice  of  the  man,  was  pushing  along  her  stone. 

The  man  moved  toward  Liline.  She,  staggering  and  seeing 
only  her  stone,  clutched  the  man’s  blouse,  without  any  ceremony. 
He  opened  his  hands,  two  hideous  paws,  ready  to  seize  the  little 
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one’s  white  throat.  She  lifted  up  to  him  her  clear,  unconscious 
eyes  and  said  in  a  coaxing  tone : 

“Move  back  a  little !  My  stone  is  against  your  foot,  and  if  I 
kick  it  I  shall  hurt  you.” 

The  clutching  fingers  unbent.  The  man  moved  back.  Liline 
kicked  the  stone  beyond  the  goal  and  cried  joyfully: 

“It  is  there !  I’ve  won !  Now  let  us  both  play.  Do  you  want 
to  play  at  being  gardener?” 

She  ran  to  a  corner  of  the  walls,  picked  up  a  spade  and  brought 
it  to  him : 

“There !  I  will  let  you  have  the  spade !  You  see  I  am  very 
kind.” 

At  sight  of  the  sharp,  bright  edge  of  the  spade  the  man’s  eye¬ 
lids  blinked.  He  wavered  in  a  fierce  recoil  and  stammered  in  a 
harsh  voice  which  could  not  speak  without  seeming  to  tear  the 
words : 

“I  don’t  want  to  !  No,  no  !  I  don’t  want  to  touch  that !” 

“Well,  you  are  not  good !”  Liline  said,  poutingly,  as  she  took 
back  the  spade.  “There  are  men  a  great  deal  kinder  than  you 
who  are  always  very  glad  to  play  with  me  !  There  is  Grelu.  Grelu 
is  good,  I  can  tell  you !  He  helps  papa.  They  let  him  go,  like 
you,  and  he  does  everything  that  I  ask  him  to  do.  If  it  doesn’t 
amuse  you  to  dig,  let  us  play  at  something  else.  Do  you  want 
to  water  the  flowers?” 

She  again  pulled  his  blouse,  confidingly : 

“Come  this  way.  There  is  the  well.  You  must  draw  the 
water.  I  can’t  do  it  all  alone.  The  well  is  very  deep.” 

The  man  followed  her  stupidly.  Without  letting  go  his  blouse 
she  leaned  on  the  margin  of  the  well,  bending  her  graceful  little 
body  over  the  dark  opening. 

“Lean  down,  too !”  she  said.  “The  bottom  is  just  like  a  cake 
of  ice,  and  you  can  see  yourself  there,  quite  plain.  Do  you  see 
me?  I  can  see  you.  Oh,  how  wicked  your  eyes  look  in  the 
water !” 

She  still  leaned  down,  and  her  little  throat  looked  frailer,  slighter 
than  ever  against  that  dark  background. 
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The  man,  throwing  himself  backward,  with  his  eyes  convulsive¬ 
ly  shut,  panted  in  a  voice  of  furious  distress : 

“Don’t  lean !  Oh,  don't  lean  over  that  hole !  It  gives  me  the 
death  fever !” 

Liline  drew  herself  up  with  an  amused  laugh : 

“There’s  no  danger  of  my  falling  in  while  you  are  here  !” 

But  as  soon  as  she  was  standing  up  again,  the  man,  without 
looking,  pushed  her  away  from  the  well,  and  so  brutally  that  two 
little  tears  filled  the  child’s  limpid  eyes. 

“You  hurt  me!”  she  moaned.  “I  thought  you  were  good  and 
you  are  bad.  Grelu  never  hurt  me.” 

He  watched  her  crying.  Then,  with  an  effort,  as  if  something 
melted  in  his  voice,  he  said,  gently : 

“Don’t  cry,  little  brat,  don’t  cry !  I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  you, 
upon  my  word !  Only  don’t  touch  the  spade  or  lean  over  the  well ! 
I  won’t  push  you  any  more.” 

She  smiled  through  her  tears,  consoled  at  once. 

“Then  pick  me  some  geraniums  and  I  won’t  cry  any  more.” 

He  picked  the  flowers ;  he  awkwardly  handed  them  to  her.  She 
took  them,  and  with  a  pretty  gesture  fastened  the  red  bouquet  to 
her  frock,  against  her  snowy  little  throat.  She  said  gaily : 

“Isn’t  that  pretty,  against  my  white  skin  ?  It’s  as  red  as  blood  !” 

The  man  buried  his  livid  face  in  his  big,  knotty  hands  so  as  not 
to  see.  Trembling,  he  moaned  like  a  wounded  animal: 

“Take  off  the  red !  Take  off  the  red !” 

Liline  threw  away  the  flowers,  and  her  eyes  again  filled  with 
tears.  When  the  man  opened  his  eyes  he  no  longer  saw  the  red 
flowers  upon  the  snowy  throat.  Then  he  bent  down  toward  her, 
tried  to  smile,  with  a  strange  grimace,  and  softened  his  voice, 
burnt  by  corrosives. 

“Don’t  cry  any  more.  It  is  all  right  now— now  that  I  don’t  see 
red.  And  I’m  going  to  be  good — like  Grelu.  But  don’t  cry,  little 
one !  I  don’t  want  you  to  cry  any  more.” 

Bending  down,  with  a  sheepish  submission,  he  timidly  caressed 
the  fine,  golden  hair  with  his  big,  knotty  fingers.  All  at  once 
there  was  a  sound  of  mad  galloping  upon  the  road.  Haggardly 
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the  man  lifted  himself  up,  sprang  away,  and  hid  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden.  Somebody  shook  the  door  and  an  anxious 
voice  cried : 

“Liline,  are  you  there?” 

“Yes,  papa!” 

“Open  the  door  for  me !  Open  it  at  once !” 

“I  can’t !  You  know  very  well  that  the  bolt  is  too  high  for  me !” 

“How  did  you  shut  the  door?” 

“I  didn’t  do  it,  papa.  It  was  he  who  shut  it.” 

“Who  is  that?”  said  the  terrified  voice. 

“He — the  prisoner.  I  don't  know  his  name.” 

There  was  a  cry  of  anguish.  But  Liline  turned  quietly,  as  if 
to  tell  the  man  to  answer,  and  was  astonished  to  see  him  backed 
up  against  the  wall,  drawn  together  like  a  bull  about  to  charge. 

“No,  no,”  she  said,  vexed,  “don’t  look  at  the  flowers  or  at  the 
well,  and  don’t  pick  up  the  spade,  as  all  those  things  make  you 
bad !” 

Outside  they  were  shaking  the  door  with  desperate  thrusts  of 
their  shoulders.  Then  Liline  tripped  lightly  over  to  the  man,  took 
hold  of  his  blouse  again  and  said  coaxingly : 

“The  door  ought  to  be  opened  for  papa!  You  promised  me  to 
be  good,  like  Grelu — and,  the  very  first  thing,  you  must  put  down 
the  spade  or  else  I’m  going  to  cry !” 

Livid,  with  his  whole  body  shaking,  the  man  looked  into  the 
clear  eyes  raised  to  his.  There  were  two  tears  in  those  eyes.  Then 
he  moaned  heavily  like  a  conquered  beast,  and  threw  down  the 
spade.  Liline  glided  her  little  hand  into  the  man’s  great,  rough 
paw,  and  led  him  toward  the  door.  She  began  to  skip  again  and 
said  gaily : 

“You  see,  I’m  too  little!  You  must  draw  the  bolt  yourself!” 

He  raised  his  hand,  hesitated  for  a  second,  then  suddenly,  with 
a  single  movement,  he  drew  the  bolt. 

There  was  a  rush  of  three  keepers,  who  threw  themselves  upon 
the  man  in  gray  linen  and  overpowered  him,  while  a  fourth  man, 
the  jailor,  seized  the  little  girl  and  drew  her  feverishly  to  his 
breast.  But  when  Liline  saw  that  they  were  all  fiercely  pushing 
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the  man  whom  they  had  bound,  driving  him  to  the  prison  with 
kicks  and  blows,  she  began  to  sob : 

“Papa,  I  don’t  want  them  to  beat  him !  He  has  been  playing 
with  me.  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  not  a  wicked  man.  Papa, 
I  don’t  want  to  have  them  beat  him !” 

The  jailor  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently  and  said: 

“Be  quiet,  little  goosey  !  That’s  the  Strangler !” 


THE  FLAG. 

GERTRUDE  E.  HEATH. 

FLING  out  the  flag,  O  children, 

That  all  the  world  may  see 
How  cradled  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  child 
The  love  of  the  flag  may  be ; 

The  love  of  the  flag  with  its  crimson  bars 
And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled  stars. 

Salute  the  flag,  O  children, 

With  grave  and  reverent  hand, 

For  it  means  far  more  than  the  eye  can  see — 
Your  home  and  your  native  land ! 

And  men  have  died  for  its  crimson  bars 
And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled  stars. 
Revere  the  flag,  O  children, 

Wherever  its  folds  you  see. 

For  cradled  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  child 
The  love  of  the  flag  may  be — 

The  love  of  the  flag  with  its  crimson  bars 
And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled  stars. 

Pray  for  the  flag,  O  children, 

That  never  a  traitor  bold 
Defame  a  bar  or  a  spangled  star, 

Or  sully  a  silken  fold ! 

Yes,  pray  for  the  flag  with  its  crimson  bars 
And  its  field  of  blue  with  the  spangled  stars. 
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BOBBY. 


[From  repertoire  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Clark.] 


HIGHLAND  family  of  some  dignity  but  not  much  means 


La.  had  as  visitors  some  English  relations  for  the  first  time. 
Great  was  the  anxiety  and  great  the  efforts  to  make  things  wear  a 
respectable  appearance  before  these  assumedly  fastidious  strangers. 
The  lady  contrived  to  get  up  a  very  good  dinner,  but  either  from 
an  indulgent  disposition  or  from  some  defect  in  her  set  of  servants, 
she  allowed  her  son  Bobby  (a  little  boy)  to  be  present  instead  of 
sending  him  to  the  nursery.  But  little  was  she  aware  of  Bobby’s 
power  of  torture. 

Bobby,  who  was  dressed  in  a  new  jacket  and  a  pair  of  buff-cob 
ored  trousers,  had  previously  received  strict  injunctions  to  sit  at  a 
side-table  quietly,  and  on  no  account  to  join  in  conversation.  For 
a  while  Bobby  carried  out  these  instructions  by  eating  his  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk  and  sitting  perfectly  quiet  till  the  last  guest  had 
been  helped  to  soup,  whereupon  during  a  slight  lull  in  the  general 
conversation  Bobby  quietly  said  :  “I  want  some  soup,  mamma.” 

“You  can’t  be  allowed  to  have  any  soup,  Bobby.  You  must  not 
always  be  asking  for  things.” 

“If  you  don’t  give  me  soup  right  away  I’ll  tell  that  what  you 
told  me  not  to !” 

The  lady  seemed  a  little  troubled,  and  instead  of  sending  Bobby 
out  of  the  room,  quietly  yielded  to  his  demand.  Soup  being  re¬ 
moved  and  fish  introduced,  there  was  a  fresh  demand. 

“Mamma,  I  want  some  sea  fish.”  [A  rarity  in  the  Highlands.] 

“Bobby,  you  are  very  forward;  you  can’t  have  any  fish.  You 
must  sit  quietly  and  not  trouble  us  so  much.” 

“Well,  mamma,  if  I  don’t  get  some  fish,  mind,  I’ll  tell  that!” 

“Oh,  Bobby,  you’re  a  plague.”  And  then  she  gave  him  the  fish. 

A  little  further  on  during  dinner  Bobby,  observing  his  papa  and 
,the  guests  taking  wine,  was  pleased  to  break  in  once  more.  “Papa, 
I  would  like  a  glass  of  wine !”  By  this  time,  as  might  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  attention  of  the  company  had  been  pretty  fully  drawn 
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to  Bobby,  about  whom  in  all  probability  there  prevailed  but  one 
opinion.  The  father  was  irritated  at  the  incident. 

“Bobby,  you  must  be  quiet.  You  can  have  no  wine.” 

“Well,  papa,  if  I  don’t  get  some  wine,  mind  I’ll  tell,  that  I  will.” 

“You  rascal,  you  shall  have  no  wine.” 

“You  had  better  do  it.  Once — twice -  Will  you  give  me  the 

wine?  Come,  now,  mind  I’ll  tell  that.  Once — twice - ” 

The  father  looked  canes  and  lashes  at  his  progeny.  Bobby,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  daunted.  “Here  goes  now  !  Once — twice - 

Will  you  do  it.  Now  the  last  time — will  you  gimme  the  wine? 

Once — twice — thr — thrice -  My  trousers  were  made  out  of 

mother’s  old  window  curtains.” 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


WILLIAM  WATSON. 


[Poem  read  at  Dickens  Centenary,  New  York,  February  7,  1012.] 


WHEN  nature  first  designed 
In  her  all-procreant  mind 

The  man  whom  here  to-night  we  are  met  to  honor — 
When  first  the  idea  of  Dickens  flashed  upon  her — 
“Where,  where,”  she  said,  “upon  my  populous  earth, 
Shall  this  prodigious  child  be  brought  to  birth? 
Where  shall  he  have  his  earliest  wondering  look 
Into  my  magic  book  ? 

Shall  he  be  born  where  life  runs  like  a  brook, 
Pleasant  and  placid  as  of  old  it  ran, 

Far  from  the  sound  and  shock  of  mighty  deeds, 
Among  soft  English  meads? 

Or  shall  he  first  my  pictured  volume  scan 
Where  London  lifts  its  hot  and  fevered  brow 
For  cooling  night  to  fan  ?” 

“Nay,  nay,”  she  said.  “I  have  a  happier  plan ! 
For  where  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  embattled  tides, 
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The  ships  of  war  step  out  with  thundering  prow, 
And  shake  their  stormy  sides — 

In  yonder  place  of  arms,  whose  gaunt  seawall 
Flings  to  the  clouds  the  far-heard  bugle  call — 

He  shall  be  born  amid  the  drums  and  guns, 

He  shall  be  born  among  my  fighting  sons, 

Perhaps  the  greatest  warrior  of  them  all.” 

So  there,  where  frown  the  forts  and  battle-gear, 

And  all  the  proud  sea  babbles  Nelson’s  name, 

Into  the  world  this  later  hero  came, 

He,  too,  a  man  that  knew  all  moods  but  fear. 

He,  too,  a  fighter.  Yet  not  his  the  strife 
That  leaves  dark  scars  on  the  fair  face  of  life. 

He  did  not  fight  to  rend  the  world  apart ; 

He  fought  to  make  it  one  in  mind  and  heart ; 
Building  a  broad  and  noble  bridge  to  span 
The  icy  chasm  that  sunders  man  from  man. 
Wherever  wrong  had  fixed  its  bastions  deep, 

There  did  his  fierce  yet  gay  assault  surprise 
Some  fortress  girt  with  lucre  or  with  lies, 

There  his  light  battery  stormed  some  ponderous  keep ; 
There  charged  he  up  the  steep ; 

A  knight  on  whom  no  palsying  torpor  fell, 

Keen  to  the  last  to  break  a  lance  with  hell. 

And  still  undimmed  his  conquering  weapons  shine; 
On  his  bright  sword  no  spot  of  rust  appears ; 

And  still,  across  the  years, 

His  soul  goes  forth  to  battle,  and  in  the  face 
Of  whatsoe’er  is  false,  or  cruel,  or  base, 

He  hurls  his  gage,  and  leaps  among  the  spears, 

Being  armed  with  pity  and  love,  and  scorn  divine, 
Immortal  laughter  and  immortal  tears. 


She.  That  gentleman  over  there  talking  to  Miss  Binks  is  a 
freethinker. 

He.  Which  is  he — bachelor  or  widower? 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


JOHN  NELSON  DAVIDSON. 


The  Old  Testament. 


GENESIS  tells  of  creation  ;  of  Abraham’s  call  and  migration; 
Of  Isaac  and  Jacob;  and  Joseph,  once  slave  and  then  proud 
Egypt’s  ruler. 

Exodus  tells  us  how  Israel’s  children  went  forth  from  their 
bondage. 

Next  is  Leviticus,  book  of  the  service  by  priests  at  the  altar. 
Numbers  had  wonderful  blessing,  and  story  of  Balak  and  Balaam. 
Then  Deuteronomy,  rich  in  the  words  of  the  great  leader  Moses. 
Joshua  tells  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  book  of  the  Judges 
Int’rests  with  stories  of  Israel’s  chieftains— and  one  was  a  woman. 
Ruth  and  her  faithfulness  charm  us;  then  Samuel’s  words  and  his 
warnings 

Give  his  great  name  to  the  two  books  that  tell  of  Saul  and  of 
David. 

Next  are  two  books  of  the  Kings;  they  tell  us  of  Solomon’s 
wisdom 

(Builder  was  he  of  the  temple)  ;  they  tell  of  his  riches  and  folly; 
Tell  of  the  famed  Queen  of  Sheba;  tell  also  of  strife  and  of  ruin. 
Two  books  of  Chronicles  sum  up  the  story  from  Adam  to  Cyrus. 
Ezra,  the  scribe,  tells  his  people’s  return  to  the  home  of  their 
fathers. 

Distant,  far  distant,  was  Shushan  in  Persia,  but  thence  Nehemiah 
Brought  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  few  and  feeble,  new  hope  and 
fresh  courage. 

Next  is  the  book  of  Queen  Esther.  A  wonderful  poem  or  drama 
Bearing  Job’s  name  tells  his  suff’ring,  his  patience  and  just  vindi¬ 
cation. 

Then  come  the  Psalms,  rich  in  praises ;  and  Proverbs,  abounding 
in  wisdom. 

Mournful  and  almost  despairing — the  Preacher,  or  Ecclesiastes. 
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Next  is  a  song — Song  of  Songs — a  drama  of  love  and  of  wooing. 

Great  is  Isaiah,  the  wonderful  prophet,  and  blessed  his  message. 

Sad  Jeremiah  hath  this  for  his  sorrow:  Jerusalem’s  downfall. 

“How  doth  the  city  abide  as  a  widow !”  thus  cry  Lamentations. 

Whirlwind  and  fire  with  wonders  infolded  and  visions  on  vision ; 

Wonders  are  these  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  and  recorded. 

Daniel  of  earth’s  greatest  kingdoms  destruction  and  overthrow 
telleth. 

“Turn  thou  to  God,”  saith  Hosea,  “keep  mercy,  keep  mercy,  and 
judgment.” 

Joel  hath  story  of  wasting  and  famine,  yet  trusts  in  God’s  pity. 

“Ye  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood”  have  warning  from  Amos, 
the  herdman. 

“Pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee,  O  Edom !”  said  just 
Obadiah. 

Nineveh  called  to  repentance  and  pardon — the  theme  this  of  Jonah. 

“Bethlehem-Ephratah,  from  thee  shall  come  forth  a  ruler,”  saith 
Micah. 

Nahum  on  Nineveh  uttereth  judgment;  on  Nineveh,  ancient  and 
mighty. 

Habakkuk  tells  of  the  dreadful  Chaldeans ;  of  God  come  to  judg¬ 
ment. 

“Seek  ye  the  Lord  ere  the  day  of  his  anger,”  thus  warns  Zeph- 
aniah. 

Haggai  pleads  for  the  temple,  and  tells  to  its  builders  his  message ; 

Then  Zechariah  speaks  sevenfold  vision,  and  promise  of  blessing. 

Malachi  saith  that  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  shall  turn  to  the 
children. 

Thus  with  a  word  rich  in  promise  he  ends  the  Old  Testament 
record. 

The  New  Testament. 

Four  are  the  men  who  tell  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and  Master ; 

Matthew  (or  Levi)  the  first,  then  Mark,  who  writes  like  a  soldier; 

Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  John  once  imprisoned  on  Patmos. 

Luke  writes  again  (as  before  to  Theophilus)  telling  the  story, — 
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Wonderful  story  of  parting  when  Jesus  returned  to  the  Father; 

Telling  the  story  of  Pentecost,  telling  of  Peter’s  strange  vision; 

Telling  of  brave  Stephen’s  death,  of  Paul  and  his  hardships  and 
journeys. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  next  are  the  thirteen  epistles 

Written  by  Paul  the  Apostle.  The  first  is  the  one  to  the  Romans. 

Two  next  to  dwellers  in  Corinth  (but  one  is  for  all  the  Achaians). 

Then  comes  the  one  that  was  written  to  all  the  Galatian  churches. 

Ephesus  gives  its  proud  name  to  the  book  that  comes  next  in  due 
order. 

Find  then  the  letter  of  praise  that  Paul  wrote  to  saints  at  Philippi. 

Then  comes  the  warning  he  sent  to  the  faithful  who  dwelt  at 
Colossae. 

Brethren  in  Thessalonica  had  two  books  he  wrote  for  their  com¬ 
fort. 

Timothy  two  for  his  guidance,  and  Titus  had  one  for  the  Cretans. 

Who  but  admires  the  wonderful  letter  Paul  wrote  to  Philemon? 

Read  the  epistle — by  whom  was  it  written? — addressed  to  the 
Hebrews. 

James  to  the  twelve  tribes,  scattered  abroad,  sends  lesson  and 
greeting. 

Two  are  the  letters  of  Peter,  and  three  are  by  John,  the  Apostle. 

Next  is  the  letter  by  Jude,  and  last  is  the  great  Revelation. 


IN  THE  MORNING. 


PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR. 

LIAS!  ’Lias  !  Bless  de  Lawd  ! 

Don’  yo’  know  de  day’s  erbroad  ? 
Ef  yo’  don’  git  up,  yo’  scamp, 

Dey’ll  be  trouble  in  dis  camp. 

T’ink  I  gwine  to  let  yo’  sleep 
W’ile  I  meks  yo’  boa’d  an’  keep ! 

Dat’s  a  putty  howdy-do — 

Don’  yo’  hyeah  me,  ’Lias — yo’? 
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Bet  ef  I  come  crost  dis  flo’ 

Yo’  won’  fin’  no  time  to  sno’. 

Daylight  all  a-shinin’  in 
W’ile  yo’  sleep — w’y  hit’s  a  sin ! 

Ain’t  de  can’le-light  enough 
To  bu’n  out  widout  a  snuff, 

But  yo’  go  de  mo’nin’  thoo 
Bunin’  up  de  daylight  too? 

’Lias,  don’  yo’  hyeah  me  call? 

No  use  tu’nin’  to’ds  de  wall; 

I  kin  hyeah  dat  mattuss  squeak; 

Don’  yo’  hyeah  me  w’en  I  speak? 

Dis  hyeah  clock  done  struck  off  six — • 
Canine,  bring  me  dem  ah  sticks ! 

Oh,  yo’  down,  suh ;  huh  !  yo’  down — 
Look  hyeah,  don’  yo’  daih  to  frown. 

Ma’ch  yo’se’f  an’  wash  yo’  face, 

Don’  yo’  splattah  all  de  place; 

I  got  somep'n  else  to  do, 

’Sides  jes’  cleanin’  aftah  yo’. 

Tek  dat  comb  an’  fix  yo’  haid — 

Looks  jes’  lak  a  feddah-baid. 

Look  hyeah,  boy,  I  let  yo’  see 
Yo’  sha’n’t  roll  yo’  eyes  at  me. 

Come  hyeah ;  bring  me  dat  ah  strap ! 
Boy,  I’ll  whup  you  ’twelle  yo’  drap; 
Yo’  done  felt  yo’se’f  too  strong, 

An’  yo’  sholy  got  me  wrong. 

Set  down  at  dat  table  thaih; 

Jes’  yo’  wimpah  ef  yo’  daih! 

Evah  mo’nin’  on  dis  place, 

Seem  lak  I  mus’  lose  my  grace. 
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Fol’  yo’  han’s  an’  bow  yo’  haid — 
Wait  ontwell  de  blessin’  ’s  said; 
“Lawd,  have  mussy  on  ouah  souls — ” 
(Don’  you  daih  to  tech  dem  rolls — ) 
“Bless  de  food  we  gwine  to  eat — ” 
(Yo’  set  still — I  see  yo’  feet; 

Yo’  jes  try  dat  trick  agin!) 

“Gin  us  peace  an’  joy.  Amen !” 


THE  POSTMAN. 


EMILIE  POULSSON. 

A  Game  foe  the  Kindergarten. 

THE  postman  trudges  through  the  street 
In  every  sort  of  weather, 

And  letters  from  our  absent  friends 
Are  in  his  bag  of  leather. 

Perhaps  for  you,  perhaps  for  me, 

A  letter  he  is  bringing; 

And  whose  it  is  we  soon  shall  see, 

For  there’s  the  doorbell  ringing. 

The  postman  scarcely  waits  for  thanks, 

But  on  his  way  goes  speeding, 

While  all  the  letters  he  has  brought 
With  joy  we  now  are  reading. 

For  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

To-day  the  postman’s  bag  is  full, 

And  very  oft  he  tarries 
To  leave  for  little  boys  and  girls 
The  valentines  he  carries. 

St.  Valentine  !  St.  Valentine  ! 

We  hail  your  day  with  pleasure. 

The  love  your  pretty  missives  bear 
Will  make  each  one  a  treasure. 
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THE  FATHER. 

BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 

THE  man  about  whom  this  story  is  told  was  the  mightiest  in 
his  parish.  His  name  was  Thord  Overaas.  He  stood  one 
day  in  the  pastor’s  study,  tall  and  serious.  “I  have  been  given  a 
son,”  he  said,  “and  wish  to  have  him  christened.” 

“What  shall  he  be  called  ?” 

“Finn,  after  my  father.” 

“And  the  sponsors?” 

They  were  named,  and  were  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
community  of  the  father’s  family. 

“Is  there  anything  further?”  asked  the  minister,  looking  up. 

The  peasant  hesitated  a  little.  “I  prefer  to  have  him  chris¬ 
tened  alone,”  he  said. 

“That  is,  on  a  week  day?” 

“On  next  Saturday,  twelve,  noon.” 

“Is  there  anything  further?”  asked  the  pastor. 

“There  is  nothing  further.”  # 

The  peasant  fumbled  his  cap,  as  if  he  were  about  to  go.  Then 
the  pastor  rose. 

“This  much  further,”  he  said,  and  walked  over  to  Thord,  took 
his  hand  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes.  '  “God  grant  that  the  child 
may  be  a  blessing  to  you.” 

5|c  5fc  5k 

Sixteen  years  after  that  day  Thord  stood  again  in  the  pastor’s 
study. 

“You  carry  the  years  well,  Thord,”  said  the  minister,  seeing 
no  change  in  him. 

“Neither  have  I  any  cares,”  answered  Thord. 

To  this  the  pastor  remained  silent,  but  after  awhile  he  asked : 
“What  is  your  errand  this  evening?” 

“This  evening  I  come  to  see  about  my  son,  who  is  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  to-morrow.” 

“He  is  a  bright  boy.” 
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“I  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  pastor  before  I  knew  what  number 
he  is  to  have  on  the  floor.” 

“He  shall  stand  number  one.” 

“So  I  heard— and  here  is  ten  dollars  for  the  pastor.” 

“Is  there  anything  further?”  asked  the  minister,  looking  up  at 
Thord. 

“There  is  nothing  further.”  Thord  went  away. 

****** 

Again  eight  years  passed,  then  a  noise  was  heard  one  day  out¬ 
side  the  pastor’s  study,  for  many  men  came  and  Thord  first.  The 
pastor  looked  up  and  recognized  him:  “You  come  strong  in  num¬ 
bers  this  evening.” 

“I  wish  to  ask  to  have  the  bans  pronounced  for  my  son ;  he  is 
to  be  married  to  Karen  Storliden,  daughter  of  Gudmund,  who 
stands  here.” 

“She  is  the  richest  girl  in  the  parish.” 

“They  say  so,”  answered  the  peasant,  smoothing  back  his  hair 
with  one  hand. 

The  minister  sat  for  a  time  as  if  in  thought.  He  said  nothing, 
but  registered  the  names  in  his  books  and  the  men  signed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Thord  laid  three  dollars  on  the  table. 

“I  should  have  only  one,”  said  the  pastor. 

“I  know  it,  too,  but  he  is  my  only  child — I  wish  to  do  well  by 
you.”  The  pastor  took  the  money.  “It  is  the  third  time  now 
you  stand  here  in  behalf  of  your  son,  Thord.” 

“But  now  I  am  through  with  him,”  said  Thord.  He  folded  his 
pocketbook  together,  said  good-by  and  went.  The  men  followed 
slowly  after. 

^  ^  >fc  * 

A  fortnight  after  that  day  the  father  and  son  rowed  in  calm 
weather  across  the  water  to  Storliden  to  confer  about  the  wed¬ 
ding.  “This  board  does  not  lie  securely  under  me,”  said  the  son, 
and  got  up  to  lay  it  aright.  Just  then  the  plank  on  which  he  stood 
slipped ;  he  threw  out  his  arms,  gave  a  cry  and  fell  into  the  water. 
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“Take  hold  of  the  oar !”  called  the  father,  rising  and  holding  it 
toward  him.  But  when  the  son  had  made  a  few  strokes  he  stif¬ 
fened.  “Wait  a  little !”  cried  the  father,  and  rowed  nearer.  Then 
the  son  turned  over  backwards,  gave  a  long  look  at  the  father — 
and  sank. 

Thord  would  not  believe  it.  He  held  the  boat  still  and  stared 
at  the  spot  wdiere  his  son  had  sunk  as  if  he  were  to  come  up  again. 
Some  bubbles  rose  to  the  surface,  then  a  few  more,  then  just  one 
large  one  that  burst — and  the  sea  lay  again  like  a  mirror. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  they  saw  the  father  rowing 
about  that  spot  without  food  or  sleep;  he  was  searching  for  his 
son.  On  the  third  day  in  the  morning  he  found  him,  and  came 
carrying  him  up  over  the  hills  to  his  farm. 

A  year  perhaps  had  passed  since  that  day.  Then  the  pastor, 
late  one  autumn  evening,  heard  something  in  the  hallway  outside 
his  door  fumbling  cautiously  for  the  latch.  The  minister  opened 
the  door  and  in  stepped  a  tall,  bent  man,  thin  and  white-haired. 
The  minister  looked  long  before  he  recognized  him ;  it  was  Thord. 

“Do  you  come  so  late?”  said  the  pastor. 

“O,  yes,  I  come  late,”  said  Thord,  seating  himself. 

The  pastor  also  sat  down  as  if  waiting.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  then  Thord  said :  “I  have  something  with  me  that  I  wish 
to  give  to  the  poor;  it  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  legacy  and  carry 
my  son’s  name.”  He  got  up,  laid  money  on  the  table  and  sat  down 
again. 

The  pastor  counted  the  money.  “That  is  a  great  deal,”  he  said. 

“It  is  half  of  my  farm ;  I  sold  it  to-day.” 

“The  minister  remained  sitting  a  long  time  in  silence ;  finally 
he  asked,  gently :  “What  are  you  now  going  to  do,  Thord  ?” 

“Something  better.” 

They  sat  for  a  time,  Thord  with  his  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  pastor  with  his  eyes  upon  Thord.  Finally  the  pastor  said 
slowly :  “Now  I  believe  your  son  has  finally  become  a  blessing 
to  you.” 

“Yes,  now  I  also  think  so  myself,”  said  Thord. 

He  looked  up  and  two  tears  rolled  heavily  down  over  his  face. 
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RISING  OF  LABOR. 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

I  HEAR  in  the  Autumn  voices 
Of  winds  a  jubilant  tone, 

For  the  heart  of  the  world  rejoices 
That  Labor  shall  claim  its  own. 

It  has  lain  in  the  dust  for  ages, 

By  the  feet  of  Might  downtrod, 

And  the  world  stood  back  and  sighed,  “Alack  1 
But  this  is  the  Will  of  God. 

“He  has  put  His  curse  on  Labor. 

It  suffers  for  Adam’s  sin.” 

But  Truth,  like  the  stroke  of  a  sabre, 

Has  let  the  sunlight  in. 

She  has  cut  down  the  creed-made  curtain 
And  shown  us  the  true  God’s  face, 

And  it  is  not  dark  with  hatred’s  mark, 

But  fair  with  love’s  own  grace. 

He  is  not  the  God  of  classes, 

He  is  not  the  God  of  gold. 

But  He  is  the  God  of  the  masses, 

Who  toil  in  the  heat  and  the  cold. 

And  unto  the  heart  of  Labor, 

Desolate,  sick  and  numb, 

He  speaks  from  the  skies  and  He  says,  “Arise  1 
For  the  day  and  the  hour  have  come.” 

And  out  of  its  man-made  prison, 

Out  of  the  dark  and  the  dust, 

Has  Labor  at  last  arisen, 

And  it  cries  to  Might,  “Be  just!” 

It  wastes  no  word  and  no  gesture; 

In  the  calmness  of  truth  it  stands. 

It  pleaded  too  long  at  the  ear  of  wrong 
Unheard — and  now  it  commands. 
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Oh,  slow  are  God’s  mills  in  grinding, 

“But  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 

And  the  greedy  of  heart  shall  be  finding 
That  God  is  the  God  of  all. 

They  shall  learn  how  this  Mighty  Toiler, 
This  Maker  of  men  and  things, 

Of  earth  and  star  and  of  worlds  afar, 

Ranks  Labor  above  crowned  kings. 

Oh,  heart  of  Labor,  keep  steady, 

And  stand  for  the  rights  you  need ! 

For  the  world  was  never  so  ready 
To  pray  for  the  fall  of  greed. 

The  waves  of  our  prayers,  like  billows, 

Shall  bear  your  hopes  on  their  crest, 

And  carry  you  out  of  the  narrows  of  doubt 
And  into  the  harbor  of  rest. 


TEA. 


WILLIAM  MAXWELL. 

IVE  me,  give  me  here  my  tea; 


V_J  Ladies’  nectar!  give  it  me; 
Sweet  as  what  the  Hummer  sips, 
Or  the  dew  on  Beauty’s  lips. 

Tea  ’tis  makes  the  spirits  flow, 
Tickles  up  the  heart  of  woe, 

Sets  the  tongue,  enlivens  it, 

Gives  the  sweet  poetic  wit. 

Tea  ’tis  makes  the  charming  fair 
Sprightly,  pleasing  as  they  are. 
What  is  more  than  all,  ’twas  tea. 
Tea,  that  set  Columbia  free. 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,  as  their  pages  o’er  we  turn, 
That  we’re  apt  to  leave  behind  us  letters  that  we  ought  to  burn. 
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“IT  WAS  MY  SISTER.” 


MARY  ARDEN. 


HEY  had  talked  of  many  things  as  they  sat  together,  and 


X  finally  she  chanced  to  speak  of  an  accident  that  had  befallen 
one  of  the  Atlantic  liners. 

“Yes,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,”  he  observed.  “You  see,  every  one  can't  be  saved;  it  be¬ 
comes  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Now,  there  was  a 
thing  that  happened  to  me  at  the  sinking  of  the  Belle  Marie - ” 

The  girl  to  whom  he  was  talking  started.  They  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  two  weeks  out  of  a  month’s  acquaintance  (in  a  summer 
watering-place  these  affairs  progress  rapidly),  and  there  were  still 
many  incidents  in  his  adventurous  life  of  which  she  was  ignorant. 
“I  didn’t  know  you  were  on  the  Belle  Marie  when  she  sank,”  she 
said. 

“Did  you  not?  Ah,  well,  it  isn’t  an  experience  one  cares  to 
dwell  upon.  Much  as  I’ve  knocked  about  the  world — and  it  has, 
I’m  afraid,  a  hardening  effect — I  don’t  like  to  think  about  that 
night.  The  terror,  the  awful  confusion,  the  wild  struggle  for 

life - ”  He  paused  in  evident  emotion,  which  his  companion 

seemed  to  share. 

“I,  too,  have - ”  she  began,  hastily,  then  checked  herself. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said  gently,  “how  was  it  that  you  were  saved?” 

“Well,  it  was  sheer  luck,  of  course.  There  was  not  much  hero¬ 
ism  displayed,  I  assure  you.  I  had  Rosa  with  me — my  sister,  you 
know — and  I  managed  to  look  after  her — which  was  about  all  I 
could  do.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  one  of  the  life¬ 
boats — the  only  one  that  didn’t  sink  as  soon  as  it  was  launched — 
and  there,  by  the  way,  comes  in  the  question  that  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing — the  law  of  self-preservation.” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  she  asked,  as  he  paused. 

“It  isn’t  a  pleasant  thing  to  talk  about,”  he  said  hastily,  “and 
yet,  somehow,  I  can  never  get  it  out  of  my  head.  It’s  a  relief  to 
tell  it— a  sort  of  Ancient  Mariner  business,  I  suppose.  Ours  was 
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the  last  boat  launched — the  others  had  all  been  swamped  by  the 
people  crowding  in.  There  were  hundreds  round  us,  struggling 
in  the  water — we  had  to  beat  them  off  or  they  would  have  climbed 
in  and  capsized  us.  And  there  was  one  worhan — her  face  comes 
back  to  me  and  haunts  me  in  my  dreams.  She  was  clinging  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  begging  us  to  save  her.  She  had  big  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair  hanging  all  round  her — but  perhaps  I  had  better  not 
go  on;  it’s  too  painful.” 

“No,”  she  said;  “tell  me.” 

“It  was  a  choice,  you  see,  between  her  life  and  ours.  There 
wasn’t  room  in  that  boat  for  another  living  soul.  I  pushed  her 
off.  But  don’t  look  at  me  in  that  way,  Edith.  Are  you  thinking 
of  that  poor  woman?  Heaven  knows  I  feel  badly  enough  when 
I  think  of  her;  but  I  have  always  felt  that  I  was  justified.  It 
was  better  that  she  should  drown  than  that  whole  boat  load.” 

“Have  you  any  idea — who  she  was?” 

“I  never  heard — there  were  so  many  lost.  I  didn’t  know  her 
at  all ;  but  she  was  young,  and  had  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and 
there  was  a  turquoise  ring  on  her  hand.  It’s  odd  how  trifles  im¬ 
press  themselves  on  the  memory  at  such  a  time.  But,  for  God’s 
sake,  what  is  it,  Edith?” 

She  was  staring  at  him  with  dilated  eyes  and  a  strange  look  of 
horror  on  her  face.  “It  was  my  sister,”  she  said.  “She  was 
drowned  on  the  Belle  Marie.  They  told  me — people  who  were 
there — how  she  caught  hold  of  a  boat  and  clung  to  it;  and  you — 
you  were  the  brute  who  pushed  her  off!” 


THANKSGIVING  TURKEY. 


I  KNEW  a  little  turkey  who 
Was  never  satisfied. 

He  ate,  and  ate,  and  grew,  and  grew, 
And  wanted  more.beside. 

His  parents,  reprimanded  him, 

And  said  he’d  come  to  grief. 
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Said  he,  “Old  folks  are  very  prim, 

And  that  is  my  belief.” 

He  robbed  the  chickens  of  their  share, 
Assaulted  Mrs.  Hen; 

And  killed  her  only  son  and  heir, 

No  bigger  than  a  wren. 

He  challenged  Mr.  Chanticleer, 

When  he  was  but  a  youth ; 

Then  greedily  beside  his  bier 
He  ate,  and  that’s  the  truth. 

He  fought  with  ducklings  and  with  geese, 
And  kept  them  all  in  fear ; 

Till  there  was  never  any  peace 
When  he  was  standing  near. 

He  ate  the  farmer’s  corn  and  wheat, 

He  ate  the  peas  and  beans; 

He  was  a  greedy,  greedy  cheat, 

And  lived  beyond  his  means. 

He  grew  so  very  corpulent, 

The  farmer  wagged  his  head; 

The  barn-yard  gossips  said,  it  meant 
That  fowl  was  good  as  dead. 

And  when  to  gobbler’s  high  estate 
He  did  arrive  at  last, 

They  warned  him  ere  it  was  too  late. 

To  pause,  and  think,  and  fast. 

He  gobbled  all  their  words  to  scorn, 

And  went  his  greedy  way, 

Until,  one  cold  and  frosty  morn, 

Before  Thanksgiving  Day, 

The  farmer,  O  he  did  appear, 

And  with  an  ax  he  slew 
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That  gobbler;  but  no  single  tear 
His  death-bed  .did  bedew. 


The  fowls  within  the  farm-yard  beat 
Their  wings,  and  quacked  and  crew, 


The  farmer’s  relativesydid  eat 
That  turkey.  So  did  you.- 


NOAH’S  REMARKABLE  WIFE. 


[From  repertoire  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Pender.] 


CLERGYMAN  happened  to  tell  his  son  one  Saturday  after  - 


11  noon  what  lesson  he  would  read  in  church  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  boy  got  hold  of  his  father’s  Bible,  found  the  lesson’s 
place,  and  glued  together  the  connecting  pages.  In  consequence, 
the  clergyman  read  to  his  flock,  the  following  day,  “that  when 
Noah  was  120  years  old  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife  who  was” 
[here  he  turned  the  page]  “140  cubits  long,  40  cubits  wide,  built 
of  gopher  wood  and  covered  with  pitch  in  and  out.” 

After  reading  the  passage,  the  clergyman  read  it  again  [ reads 
again ]  to  verify  it.  Then  pushing  back  his  spectacles,  he  looked 
gravely  at  the  congregation  and  said : 

“My  friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  read  that  in  the  Bible, 
but  I  accept  it  as  evidence  that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 


made.” 


THE  HAS  AND  THE  ARE. 


I’D  rather  be  a  Could  Be 
If  I  could  not  be  an  Are; 

For  a  Could  Be  is  a  May  Be, 

With  a  chance  of  touching  par. 

I’d  rather  be  a  Has  Been 
Than  a  Might  Have  Been,  by  far; 
For  a  Might  Have  Been  has  never  been, 
But  a  Has  was  once  an  Are. 
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HE  GAVE  HER  A  HOME. 


EMMA  A.  OPPER. 


ORDWAY’S  usual  Wednesday  evening  call  on  Miss  Martin 
had  lasted  five  minutes,  when  he  meditatively  declared : 
“You  do  not  look  like  yourself  to-night.  It’s  your  hair — you 
haven’t  a  crimp  or  a  curl.  And  that  dark  dress,  plain  around  the 
neck — you  look  five  years  older.  I  don’t  like  it !” 

“I  think  Mr.  Dumont  likes  it,”  she  said. 

“Dumont!  Heavens!  is  it  for  Dumont?  It  roils  him  to  see 
you  look  young!  He  recalls  the  days  when  he  was  your  age — 
fifty  years  ago,  say - ” 

“I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,”  she  broke  in,  “for  we  are  too  old 
friends.” 

“What  is  it  about  Dumont,  then,  Julia?  What’s  up?” 

“I  think  I  ought  to  dress  to  please  Mr.  Dumont,  if  I  can.  He 
would  not  like  his  wife  to  look  so  much  younger  than  himself.” 
“His— wife?” 

“Yes,  his  wife.  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  will.” 

“Do  you  care  for  him?” 

“I  respect  him.” 

“You  respect  the  memory  of  George  Washington,  I  hope. 
Heavens!  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  Julia?” 

“No,  it  is  not.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you,  my  friend,  nor 
ashamed.  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Dumont  because  I — I  want  a 
home.  I  don’t  want  this  (indicating  a  boarding-house  parlor) 
always.” 

“No,  well?”  he  murmured. 

“A  position  in  Boston  has  been  offered,  a  better  position  than 
I  have  here,  and  I  should  have  gone  if  Mr.  Dumont  had  not 
spoken.  I  could  go  to  Boston,  or  to  London,  or  to  Hong  Kong, 
but  what’s  the  use?  I  should  be  no  nearer  a  home.” 

Ordway  felt  baffled.  He  was  suffering.  He  burst  out  energet¬ 
ically. 
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“But,  if  there  must  be  a  victim,  why  of  all  men  Dumont?” 

“Because  he  wants  to  be  the  victim,”  she  replied. 

“Probably  he  thinks  he  does.  Most  men  have  spasms  of  men¬ 
tal  aberration,  and  this  is  Dumont’s.  Julia,  do  you  know  how  he 
puts  in  his  time?” 

“He  spends  some  of  it - ” 

“Here,  yes ;  that  is  a  serious  symptom  of  his  attack  of  lunacy. 
But  what  has  he  been  doing  for  the  Hst — I  won’t  undertake  to 
say  how  many  years  ?  Why,  lounging  around  the  club  and  absorb¬ 
ing  the  news  and  refreshing  liquids ;  going  to  an  occasional  stag 
dinner;  and  getting  new  cures  for  his  gout — or  neuralgia,  is  it? 
And  taking  a  hand  at  poker  now  and  then  with  the  boys ;  and 
smoking  on  roof-gardens,  and  talking  stocks  and  politics.  That 
is  what  Dumont  does,  and  he’s  done  it  till  it  is  a  habit  with  him, 
like  eating  and  breathing.  And  what  would  result  for  Dumont? 
Misery !” 

“He  seems  willing  to  risk  it,”  she  observed. 

“Willing — willing!  I  tell  you,  it  is  his  loss  of  mental  equi¬ 
librium.  In  such  a  case  there  is  degeneration  of  the  gray  cells  in 
the  forepart  of  the  cerebrum,  and  strange  hallucinations  are  the 
outcome ;  any  doctor  could  make  it  clear  to  you.  And  you  would 
take  advantage  of  it?  I  cannot  credit  it.” 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 

“Don’t  laugh,  I  mean  it,”  he  said  sharply;  and  for  a  space  his 
eyes  looked  into  hers.  The  long  look  burned  its  way  through 
the  something  that  had  interposed  ever  between  them ;  the  flimsy 
barrier  which  their  ignorance  and  their  heedlessness  had  reared. 

“Julia - ”  he  faltered.  The  door-bell  pealed. 

“It  is  Mr.  Dumont,”  she  said,  with  trembling  lips.  “Must  you 
go?” 

Eight  days  later,  Ordway,  sitting  in  his  office  in  gloom  and  dul- 
ness,  got  a  letter  from  Julia  Martin  which  read : 

“I  am  going  to  Boston  this  afternoon — good-bye.” 

“Good-bye !”  he  muttered,  fiercely  scowling.  He  sprang  to  his 
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feet.  “She’ll  take  the  boat.”  He  seized  his  hat,  called  a  cab, 
found  her  pacing  the  wharf.  He  saw  with  joy  that  her  hair  was 
wavy. 

“Where  is  Dumont?”  he  demanded. 

“He  is  cruising  around  the  Sound.  I  told  him  it  would  do  him 
good  to  go.  I  thought  over  what  you  said.  I  feared  it  would 
be  a  mistake,  and  I  think  in  his  heart  he  agreed  with  me.  So, 
after  all,  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  home.  I  am  going  to  Boston.” 

“Those  are  misstatements — both,”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  will  have  a  home,  and  you  will  not  go  to  Boston.  As  I 
reckon  it,  we  have  been  fools  for  four  years,  and  that  is  enough, 
Julia.” 

She  faced  him,  declaring:  “I  won’t  consider  it — it  is  mental 
aberration.” 

“But  it  is  chronic,  it  is  hopeless.” 

“I  should  be  cruel  to  take  advantage  of  it — inhuman,”  she 
teased. 

“No,  no;  you  are  inhuman  to  confuse  me  with  Dumont.  Come, 
what  are  we  dawdling  here  for?” 

“I  can’t,”  she  gasped ;  “my  trunk  is  on  the  boat.” 

“No  matter — it  is  not  your  trunk  that  I  am  going  to  marry.” 


BORDER  AFFAIR. 


CHARLES  B.  CLARKE. 


SPANISH  is  the  lovin’  tongue, 
Soft  as  music,  light  as  spray; 
’Twas  a  girl  I  learnt  it  from 
Livin’  down  Sonora  way. 

I  don’t  look  much  like  a  lover, 

Yet  I  say  her  love-words  over 
Often  when  I’m  all  alone — 

“Mi  amor,  mi  corazon.” 
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Nights  when  she  knew  where  I’d  ride 
She  would  listen  for  my  spurs, 

Throw  the  big  door  open  wide, 

Raise  them  laughin’  eyes  of  hers, 

And  my  heart  would  nigh  stop  beatin’ 
When  I’d  hear  her  tender  greetin’ 
Whispered  soft  for  me  alone — 

“Mi  amor,  mi  corazon !’’ 

Moonlight  in  the  patio, 

Old  Senora  noddin’  near, 

Me  and  Juana  talkin’  low 

So  the  “madre”  couldn’t  hear — 

How  those  hours  would  go  a-flyin’, 

And  too  soon  I  hear  her  sighin’, 

In  her  little  sorry-tone — 

“Adios,  mi  corazon.” 

But  one  time  I  had  to  fly 
For  a  foolish  gamblin’  fight, 

And  she  said  a  swift  good-bye 
On  that  black,  unlucky  night. 

When  I’d  loosed  her  arms  from  dingin’, 
With  her  words  the  hoofs  kept  ringin’, 
As  I  galloped  north  alone — 

“Adios,  mi  corazon.” 

Never  seen  her  since  that  night; 

I  can’t  cross  the  Line,  you  know. 

She  was  Mex  and  I  was  white ; 

Like  as  not  it’s  better  so. 

Yet  I’ve  always  sort  of  missed  her 
Since  that  last  wild  night  I  kissed  her, 
Left  her  heart  and  lost  my  own — 
“Adios,  mi  corazon.” 
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ERIN. 


WILLIAM  DRENNAN. 


WHEN  Erin  first  rose  from  the  dark-swelling  flood 
God  bless’d  the  green  Island,  and  saw  it  was  good; 
The  em’rald  of  Europe,  it  sparkled  and  shone — 

In  the  ring  of  the  world  the  most  precious  stone. 

In  her  sun,  in  her  soil,  in  her  station  thrice  blest, 

With  her  back  towards  Britain,  her  face  to  the  west, 

Erin  stands  proudly  insular  on  her  steep  shore, 

And  strikes  her  high  harp  ’mid  the  ocean’s  deep  roar. 

But  when  its  soft  tones  seem  to  mourn  and  to  weep, 

The  dark  chain  of  silence  is  thrown  o’er  the  deep ; 

At  the  thought  of  the  past  the  tears  gush  from  her  eyes, 

And  the  pulse  of  her  heart  makes  her  white  bosom  rise. 

Oh !  sons  of  green  Erin,  lament  o’er  the  time 
When  religion  was  war  and  our  country  a  crime ; 

When  man  in  God’s  image  inverted  His  plan, 

And  moulded  his  God  in  the  image  of  man; 

When  the  int’rest  of  State  wrought  the  general  woe, 

The  stranger  a  friend  and  the  native  a  foe; 

While  the  mother  rejoiced  o’er  her  children  oppressed, 

And  clasp’d  the  invader  more  close  to  her  breast ; 

When  with  Pale  for  the  body  and  Pale  for  the  soul, 

Church  and  State  joint  d  in  compact  to  conquer  the  whole 
And  as  Shannon  was  stained  with  Milesian  blood, 

Ey’d  each  other  askance  and  pronounced  it  was  good. 

By  the  groans  that  ascend  from  your  forefathers’  grave, 

For  their  country  thus  left  to  the  brute  and  the  slave, 

Drive  the  demon  of  Bigotry  home  to  his  den, 

And  where  Britain  made  brutes  now  let  Erin  make  men. 
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Let  my  sons,  like  the  leaves  of  the  shamrock,  unite — 

A  partition  of  sects  from  one  footstalk  of  right; 

Give  each  his  full  share  of  the  earth  and  the  sky, 

Nor  fatten  the  slave  where  the  serpent  would  die. 

Alas !  for  poor  Erin  that  some  are  still  seen 
Who  would  dye  the  grass  red  from  their  hatred  to  Green ; 
Yet,  oh !  when  you’re  up  and  they’re  down,  let  them  live, 
Then  yield  them  that  mercy  which  they  would  not  give. 
Arm  of  Erin,  be  strong!  but  be  gentle  as  brave! 

And,  uplifted  to  strike,  be  as  ready  to  save ! 

Let  no  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  cause  it  is  good,  and  the  men  they  are  true, 

And  the  Green  shall  outlive  both  the  Orange  and  Blue ! 
And  the  triumphs  of  Erin  her  daughters  shall  share 
With  the  full-swelling  chest  and  the  fair-flowing  hair. 
Their  bosom  heaves  high  for  the  worthy  and  brave, 

But  no  coward  shall  rest  in  that  soft-swelling  wave. 

Men  of  Erin !  awake,  and  make  haste  to  be  blest ! 

Rise,  Arch  of  the  Ocean  and  Queen  of  the  West! 


TO  FIND  EASTER. 


t  lrT''HIRTY  days  hath  September,” 
JL  Every  person  can  remember; 
But  to  know  when  Easter’s  come 
Puzzles  even  scholars  some. 

When  March  the  twenty-first  is  past 
Just  watch  the  silvery  moon, 

And  when  you  see  it  full  and  round 
Know  Easter ’ll  be  here  soon. 

After  the  moon  has  reached  its  full 
Then  Easter  will  be  here, 
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The  very  Sunday  after 
In  each  and  every  year. 

And  if  it  hap  uii  Sunday 

The  moon  should  reach  its  height, 
The  Sunday  following  this  event 
Will  be  the  Easter  bright. 


HUSBANDS  FOR  THIRTY  CENTS  A  BUNCH. 


[From  repertoire  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Pender.] 


VIVACIOUS  and  energetic  young  lady  fell  in  love  with  and 


A  V  married  a  man  notorious  for  lack  of  energy  and  force  of 
character.  One  night  on  their  honeymoon  he  was  awakened  by 
sobs  of  the  bride. 

“What  is  the  matter,  darling?’’  he  anxiously  asked. 

“Oh,  Harry,  I’ve  had  such  a  terrible  dream !” 

“A  dream,  darling,  that  is  nothing  to  weep  about.  Tell  me  what 
it  was  all  about,  dearest.” 

“But,  Harry,  I  don’t — like — to — but — I  will !  I  dreamed  that — • 
I — I — ”  [ sobbingly ]  “was — walking — up  Broadway — and — I — I 
— saw — a  sign  in  a  window — ‘Husbands  for  Sale’ — and — there 
were  so  many  ladies  going  in — I — I — thought — I  would — too. 
There  were  such  splendid  looking  fellows  being  auctioned  off  for 
five  thousand  dollars  each.”  [Sofo  long  and  hard.\  “Then  others 
were  auctioned  off  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  so  on  down.” 

“Well,  darling,”  laughed  her  husband,  “did  you  see  any  that 
looked  like  me?” 

“Yes,  my  dear”  [ sobbingly ]  “that’s  the — w-o-r-s-t — of — of  it — 
you  were  with  the  fellows — that — that — were  tied — and — sold — in 
bunches — altogether — and — oh,  how  I  hate  to  tell  you — the 

bunches  were  sold - ”  [ tragically ]  “sold — for — only — thirty 

cents  a  bunch!”  [Yofo  very  hard.] 
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ONLY  A  FACTORY  GIRL. 

C.  J.  BUELL. 

ONLY  a  factory  girl, 

And  she  works  in  the  noisy  mill, 

But  her  hands  are  deft,  and  her  arms  are  strong, 
And  she  sings  at  her  work  the  whole  day  long, 
And  she  works  with  a  right  good  will ; 

For  mother  at  home  is  growing  old, 

And  mother’s  house  is  poor  and  cold, 

And  the  wintry  winds  are  chill ; 

And  she  longs  for  the  day  to  quickly  come 
When  mother  may  have  a  better  home, 

And  so  she  toils  in  the  mill. 

Only  a  factory  girl, 

And  the  hours  of  her  toil  are  long, 

But  her  mind  is  clear,  and  her  soul  is  free, 

And  her  heart  is  glad  as  glad  can  be, 

As  she  sings  her  cheerful  song; 

For  every  day  in  plainer  view 

Comes  mother’s  home  so  bright  and  new, 

As  the  time  speeds  quick  along; 

So  again  her  heart  leaps  forth  in  glee, 

And  her  good,  pure  soul  is  again  more  free, 

As  she  sings  a  sweeter  song. 

Only  a  factory  girl, 

Her  mother’s  hope  and  stay, 

But  her  love  is  strong  for  every  one, 

Like  the  glowing  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
As  he  ushers  in  the  day. 

Her  flowers  she  gives  to  the  sick  and  poor, 

And  she  always  keeps  an  open  door 
For  all  who  come  that  way. 

And  for  all  who  live  by  constant  toil, 

In  mill  or  mine  or  on  the  soil, 

She  hopes  for  a  better  day. 
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LAND  OF  BEGINNING  AGAIN. 


LOUISA  FLETCHER  TARKINGTON. 

I  WISH  that  there  were  some  wonderful  place 
Called  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 

Where  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  heart-aches 

And  all  of  our  poor  selfish  grief 

Could  be  dropped,  like  a  shabby  old  coat,  at  the  door, 

And  never  put  on  again. 

I  wish  we  could  come  on  it  all  unaware, 

Like  the  hunter  who  finds  a  lost  trail ; 

And  I  wish  that  the  one  whom  our  blindness  had  done 
The  greatest  injustice  of  all 
Could  be  at  the  gates,  like  an  old  friend  that  waits 
For  the  comrade  he’s  gladdest  to  hail. 

We  would  find  all  the  things  we  intended  to  do 
But  forgot,  and  remembered — too  late. 

Little  praises  unspoken,  little  promises  broken, 

And  all  of  the  thousand  and  one 

Little  duties  neglected  that  might  have  perfected 

The  day  for  one  less  fortunate. 

It  wouldn’t  be  possible  not  to  be  kind 
In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again ; 

And  the  ones  we  misjudged  and  the  ones  whom  we  grudged 

Their  moments  of  victory  here 

Would  find  in  the  grasp  of  our  loving  handclasp 

More  than  penitent  lips  could  explain. 

For  what  had  been  hardest  we’d  know  had  been  best, 

And  what  had  seemed  loss  would  be  gain ; 

For  there  isn’t  a  sting  that  will  not  take  wing 
When  we’ve  faced  it  and  laughed  it  away; 

And  I  think  that  the  laughter  is  most  what  we’re  after — 

In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again ! 
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So  I  wish  that  there  were  some  wonderful  place 

Called  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 

Where  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  heart-aches 
* 

And  all  of  our  poor,  selfish  grief 

Could  be  dropped,  like  a  shabby  old  coat,  at  the  door, 

And  never  put  on  again. 


SANTA  CLAUS. 


FLOYD  D.  RAZE. 

CHRISTMAS  time  is  here  again, 

An’  I’m  old  an’  gray, 

Lookin’  much  like  grandpa  when 
I  was  young  an’  gay; 

But  I’m  glad  that  I  am  here, 

For  I'll  laugh  to  see 
Santa  Claus,  who’ll  be  as  queer 
As  he  used  to  be. 

First  time  that  I  saw  him, 

Oh,  wasn't  it  a  sight ! 

That  was  many  years  ago ; 

One  cold  Christmas  night. 

What  a  queer  old  man  was  he, 

With  his  Christmas  pack  ! 

’Mongst  the  things  he  brought  to  me 
Was  a  jumpin’-jack. 

Had  a  Christmas  tree  that  night— 

W e  boys  cut  it  down ; 

Pufifed  an’  pulled  with  all  our  might 
Draggin’  it  to  town. 

We  dragged  it  through  the  kitchen  door; 

We  stood  it  up  with  pride, 

We  nailed  it  to  the  springy  floor 
An’  propped  it  up  beside. 
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At  eight  o’clock  we  bolted  in, 

O  my,  O  my,  O  my ! 

The  slightest  doubt  had  been  a  sin — 

I  almost  hope  to  die, 

If  there  wa’n’t  seven  thousand  stars 
All  shinin’  there  for  me ; 

An’  Santa  Claus  with  sleds  an’  cars 
A-slidin’  down  the  tree. 

That  Christmas  night  was  just  like  this; 

The  wind  blew  cold  an’  cold; 

The  earth  was  just  as  gray,  I  wis, 

An’  men  were  just  as  old, 

But  time  don’t  wear  on  Santa  Claus; 

He  always  did  look  queer; 

He’s  just  as  young  as  ever,  ’cause 
He  comes  but  once  a  year. 


NEW  SURGERY. 


BILL  Smith  was  in  a  railroad  wreck — the  cars  were  ground  tc 
matches — 

And  when  the  surgeon  got  to  him  Bill  Smith  was  mostly  patches. 
But  soon  with  pair  of  rabbit’s  ears  Bill  Smith  was  keenly  harking, 
While  lungs  from  out  a  setter  dog  had  set  Bill  Smith  a-barking. 

The  doctors  solved  most  capably  the  missing  stomach  question, 
Two  stomachs  from  a  mulley  cow  built  up  Bill  Smith’s  digestion. 
And  when  a  horse  contributed  (with  no  thanks  to  the  giver), 

Bill  Smith  would  not  have  taken  back  his  ancient  faulty  liver. 

A  pair  of  cat’s  eyes  tickled  Bill  and  fixed  him  up  completely, 

And  he  could  see  in  blackest  night  and  dodged  his  light  bills  neatly. 
And  when  folks  asked  if  he  was  pleased  with  all  his  borrowed 
tackle 

Bill  Smith  would  just  throw  back  his  head  and  give  an  old  hen’s 
cackle  1 
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MRS.  RIPLEY’S  TRIP. 


HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


U  I  A  THAN  RIPLEY,  you’ll  haff  to  do  your  own  cookin’  from 
I  now  on  to  New-Year’s;  I’m  goin’  back  to  Yaark  State.” 

The  night  was  in  windy  November,  and  the  blast  roared  around 
the  poor  little  shanty  of  “Uncle  Ripley,”  set  like  a  chicken-trap 
on  the  vast  Iowa  prairie.  Uncle  Ethan  sat  mending  his  old  violin, 
while  his  tireless  old  wife  knitted  a  stocking. 

Ethan  looked  up  incredulously.  “Sho!  be’  y’  now?  I  want  to 
know  if  y’  be !” 

“Waal,  you’ll  find  out.” 

“Goin’  to  start  to-morrow,  mother?” 

“No,  sir,  I  ain’t;  but  I  am  on  Thursday.  I  want  to  get  to 
Sally’s  by  Sunday,  sure,  an’  to  Silas’s  on  Thanksgivin’.” 

There  was  a  note  in  the  old  woman’s  voice  that  brought  genuine 
stupefaction  into  the  face  of  Uncle  Ripley. 

“Howdy  ’xpect  to  get  the  money,  mother?  Anybody  died  an’ 
left  yeh  a  pile?” 

“Never  you  mind  where  I  get  the  money  so’s’t  you  don’t  haff 
to  bear  it.” 

“You  needn’t  twit  me  of  bein’  poor,  old  woman.  I’ve  done  my 
part  t’  get  along.  I’ve  worked  day  in  an’  day  out - ” 

“Oh !  I  ain’t  done  no  work,  have  I  ?  If  cookin’  for  a  drove  of 
harvest-hands  an’  thrashin’-hands,  takin’  care  o’  the  eggs  an’  but¬ 
ter,  an’  diggin’  taters  an’  milkin’,  ain’t  my  part,  I  don’t  never  ’xpect 
to  do  my  part;  an’  you  might  as  well  know  it  fust  ’s  last.  I’m 
sixty  years  old,  an’  I’ve  never  had  a  day  to  myself,  not  even 
Fourth  o’  July.  If  I’ve  went  a-visitin’  ’r  to  a  picnic,  I’ve  had  to 
come  home  an’  milk  an’  get  supper  for  you  men-folks.  For  twenty- 
three  years,  Ethan  Ripley,  I’ve  stuck  right  to  the  stove  an’  churn 
without  a  day  or  a  night  off,  an’  now  I’m  a-goin’  back  to  Yaark 
State.” 

Ethan  stared  at  her  in  speechless  surprise. 
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“I've  wanted  to  go  back  an’  see  the  old  folks,  an’  the  hills  where 
we  played,  an’  eat  apples  off  the  old  tree  down  by  the  old  well. 
I’ve  had  them  trees  an’  hills  in  my  mind  days  an’  days — nights 
too — an’  the  girls  I  used  to  know,  an’  my  own  folks - ” 

“But  how  y’  goin’  t’  raise  the  money,  Jane?” 

“Waal,  don’t  you  lay  awake  nights  studyin’  on  where  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  get  the  money.” 

Uncle  Ripley  still  sat  by  the  fire  twanging  his  fiddle  softly.  He 
was  thinking:  “Ain’t  I  been  wantin’  to  go  back  myself?  An’  ain’t 
I  kept  still  ’cause  I  see  it  wa’n’t  no  use?  I  guess  I’ve  worked  jest 
as  long  an’  as  hard  as  her,  an’  in  storms  an’  mud  an’  heat,  ef  it 
comes  t’  that.”  Long  after  she  went  to  bed,  he  lay  awake,  pon¬ 
dering  on  “where  under  the  sun  she  was  goin’  to  raise  that  money.” 

The  next  day  she  was  up  bright  and  early,  working  away,  ignor¬ 
ing  Ripley  totally,  the  fixed  look  of  resolution  still  on  her  little 
old  wrinkled  face.  She  was  frying  doughnuts  when  a  neighbor 
came  in. 

“What’s  this  I  hear,  Mis’  Ripley?  Sett  Turner  told  me  that 
her  husband  told  her  that  Ripley  told  him  that  you  was  goin’  back 
East  on  a  visit.” 

“Waal,  what  of  it?” 

“Well,  air  yeh?” 

“The  Lord  willin’  an’  the  weather  permittin’,  I  ’xpect  to  be.” 

“Good  land,  I  want  to  know  !  Well,  well !  I  never  was  so  aston¬ 
ished  in  my  life.  I  said,  says  I,  ‘It  can’t  be,  she  is  the  last  woman 
in  the  world  to  go  gallivantin’  off  East,’  sez  I.  ‘I  s’pose  Ripley 
furnishes  the  money,’  sez  I.  ‘Well,  no,’  sez  ’e.  ‘Ripley  says  he’ll 
be  blowed  if  he  sees  where  the  money’s  coinin’  from,’  sez  ’e;  he’s 
jest  as  anxious  to  find  out  as  we  be - ” 

“An’  you’ll  find  out  jest  ’bout  as  soon  as  he  does,”  was  her  dry 
response. 

All  day  Ripley  went  about  his  work  exceedingly  thoughtful. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  “that  the  old  woman  needed  a  play- 
spell.  I  ain’t  likely  to  be  no  richer  next  year  than  I  am  this  one; 
if  I  wait  till  I’m  able  to  send  her  she  won’t  never  go.  I  calc’late 
to  git  enough  out  o’  them  pigs  to  send  her,  I’d  kind  a  ’lotted  on 
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eat’n’  them  done  up  into  sassengers,  but  I’ll  pull  through  without 
’em.  Then  there  is  my  buffalo  overcoat.  I’d  kind  a  calc’lated  on 
havin’  a  buffalo — but  that’s  gone  up  the  spout  along  with  them 
sassengers.” 

That  night  as  Mrs.  Ripley  was  clearing  the  dishes  away  she  be¬ 
gan  to  soften.  Little  Tewksbury  came  up  and  stood  beside  her. 

“Gran’ma,  you  ain’t  goin’  to  stay  away  always,  are  yeh?” 

“Why,  course  not,  Tukey.  What  made  y’  think  that?” 

“Well,  yeh  kind  o’  look  ’sif  yeh  was  mad.” 

“Waal,  I  ain’t  mad;  I’m  jest  a-thinkin’,  Tukey.  I  feel  kind  a 
queer — ’sif  I'd  cry.” 

Ripley  came  in  with  a  big  armful  of  wood,  which  he  rolled  into 
the  wood-box  with  a  thundering  crash.  “It’s  snowing  like  all 
p’sessed,”  he  remarked.  “I  calc’late  t’  drive  y’  daown  in  scrump¬ 
tious  style  to-morrow.  If  yeh  must  leave,  why,  we’ll  give  yeh  a 
whoopin’  old  send-off — won’t  we,  Tukey?  I’ve  ben  a-thinkin’ 
things  over  kind  o’  t’-day,  mother,  an’  I’ve  come  t’  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  been  kind  a  hard  on  yeh,  without  knowin’  it,  y’see. 
An’  when  I  saw  ol’  Hatfield  go  by  I  hailed  him,  an’  asked  him 
what  he’d  gimme  for  two  o’  m’  shoats.  I  sent  t’  town  for  some 
things  I  calc’lated  ye’d  need.  An’  here’s  a  ticket  to  Georgetown, 
an’  ten  dollars.  Why,  ma,  what’s  up?” 

Mrs.  Ripley  broke  down,  and  with  her  hands  all  wet  with  dish¬ 
water,  as  they  were,  covered  her  face  and  sobbed.  The  old  man 
was  astonished. 

“Why,  mother!  What’s  the  matter?  What  V  I  done  now?  I 
was  calc'latin’  to  sell  them  pigs  anyway.” 

She  dashed  into  the  bedroom,  and  returned  with  a  yarn  mitten, 
tied  around  the  wrist,  which  she  laid  on  the  table  with  a  thump, 
saying:  “I  don’t  want  yer  money.  There’s  money  enough  to  take 
me  where  I  want  to  go.” 

“Whee — ew  !  Thunder  and  gimpsum  root !  Where’d  ye  git 
that?  Didn’t  dig  it  out  o’  a  hole?” 

“No.  I  jest  saved  it — a  dime  at  a  time — see?” 

“Thunder  an’  scissors !  Must  be  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
there,”  stared  he. 
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“There’s  jest  seventy-five  dollars  an’  thirty  cents.  It’s  plenty.” 

“But  here’s  the  ticket  I  got  yeh.  They  won’t  take  it  back.” 

“Won’t  they?” 

“Not  much  they  won’t.  A  ticket  sold  is  sold.” 

“Waal,  if  they  won’t - ” 

“You  bet  they  won’t.” 

*  ***** 

There  was  not  much  talk  on  the  drive  to  town  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  After  a  few  purchases  they  rode  down  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  “Now  git  my  trunk  stamped  ’r  -fixed,  ’r  whatever  they  call 
it,”  she  said  to  Ripley.  “An’  then  you’d  better  get  out  for  home. 
Good-bye,  an’  remember  them  pies  I  baked.” 

As  the  old  man  ^vas  riding  home,  he  asked  his  grandson : 

“Did  she — a —  kiss  you  good-bye,  Tukey?” 

“No,  sir,”  piped  Tewksbury. 

“Thunder!  didn’t  she?  She  didn’t  me,  neither.  I  guess  she 

kind  o’  sort  a-forgot  it,  bein’  so  flustrated,  y’  know.” 

****** 

One  cold,  windy,  intensely  bright  day,  Mrs.  Stacey,  who  lives 
about  two  miles  from  Cedarville,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  a 
queer  little  figure  struggling  along  the  road,  blocked  here  and  there 
with  drifts.  As  she  reached  the  gate  Mrs.  Stacey  cried : 

“Why!  it’s  Gran’ma  Ripley,  just  getting  back  from  her  trip. 
Why!  how  do  you  do?  Come  in.  Why!  you  must  be  nearly 
frozen.  Let  me  take  off  your  hat  and  veil.” 

“No,  thank  ye  kindly,  but  I  can’t  stop.  I  must  be  gittin’  back 
to  Ripley.” 

“Oh,  you  must  sit  down  just  a  minute  and  warm.” 

“Waal,  I  will,  but  I’ve  got  to  git  home  by  sundown.  Here! 
take  one  of  these  apples.  I  brought  ’em  from  Lizy  Jane’s  suller, 
back  to  Yaark  State.” 

“Oh !  they’re  delicious.  You  must  have  had  a  lovely  time.” 

“Pretty  good.  But  I  kep’  thinkin’  o’  Ripley  an’  Tukey  all  the 
time.  Waal,  as  I  told  Lizy  Jane,  I’ve  had  my  spree,  an’  now 
I’ve  got  to  git  back  to  work.  I’ve  saw  a  pile  o’  this  world,  Mrs. 
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Stacey — a  pile  o’  it!  I  didn’t  think  they  was  so  many  big  houses 
in  the  world  as  I  saw  b’tween  here  an’  Chicago.  Waal,  I  can’t 
set  here  gabbin’ ;  I  must  get  home  to  Ripley.” 

Ripley  was  out  to  the  barn  when  she  entered,  but  Tewksbury 
was  building  a  fire  in  the  old  cook-stove.  He  sprang  up  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  ran  to  her.  She  seized  him  and  kissed  him,  and  it 
did  her  so  much  good  that  she  hugged  him  close,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  crying  hysterically. 

“Oh,  gran’ma,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you !  We’ve  had  an  awful 
time  since  you’ve  ben  gone.” 

She  released  him  and  looked  around.  “Waal,  I  sh’d  say  as 
much,”  she  dryly  vouchsafed. 

When  Ripley  came  in  the  stove  was  brushed,  the  room  swept, 
and  she  was  elbow-deep  in  the  dish-pan.  “Hullo,  mother !  Got 
back,  hev  yeh?” 

“I  sh’d  say  it  was  about  time,”  she  replied  briefly.  “Has  ol’ 
‘Crumpy’  dried  up  yit  ?” 


HOW  THE  CAMEL  GOT  HIS  HUMP. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


IN  the  beginning  of  years,  when  the  world  was  so  new-and-all, 
and  the  Animals  were  just  beginning  to  work  for  Man,  there 
was  a  Camel,  and  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  a  Howling  Desert 
because  he  did  not  want  to  work;  and,  besides,  he  was  a  Howler 
himself.  So  he  ate  sticks  and  thorns  and  tamarisks  and  milkweed 
and  prickles,  most  ’scruciating  idle ;  and  when  anybody  spoke  to 
him  he  said,  “Humph  !”  Just  “Humph  !”  and  no  more. 

Presently  the  Horse  came  to  him  on  Monday  morning,  with  a 
saddle  on  his  back  and  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  “Camel,  O 
Camel,  come  out  and  trot  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Humph !”  said  the  Camel ;  and  the  Horse  went  away  and  told 
the  Man. 

Presently  the  Dog  came  to  him,  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth,  and 
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said,  “Camel,  O  Camel,  come  and  fetch  and  carry  like  the  rest  of 
us.” 

“Humph!”  said  the  Camel;  and  the  Dog  went  away  and  told 
the  Man. 

Presently  the  Ox  came  to  him,  with  a  yoke  on  his  neck  and  said, 
“Camel,  O  Camel,  come  and  plough  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Humph !”  said  the  Camel ;  and  the  Ox  went  away  and  told  the 
Man. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Man  called  the  Horse  and  the  Dog 
and  the  Ox  together,  and  said,  “Three,  O  Three,  I’m  very  sorry 
for  you  (with  the  world  so  new-and-all)  ;  but  that  Humph-thing 
in  the  desert  can’t  work,  or  he  would  have  been  here  by  now,  so  I 
am  going  to  leave  him  alone,  and  you  must  work  double  time  to 
make  up  for  it.” 

That  made  the  Three  very  angry  (with  the  world  so  new-and- 
all),  and  they  held  a  palaver,  and  an  indaba,  and  a  punchayet,  and 
a  pow-wow  on  the  edge  of  the  desert;  and  the  Camel  came  chew¬ 
ing  milkweed  most  ’scruciating  idle,  and  laughed  at  them.  Then 
he  said  “Humph !”  and  went  away  again. 

Presently,  there  came  along  the  Djinn  in  charge  of  All  Deserts, 
rolling  in  a  cloud  of  dust  (Djinns  always  travel  that  way  because 
it  is  Magic),  and  he  stopped  to  palaver  and  pow-wow  with  the 
Three. 

“Djinn  of  All  Deserts,”  said  the  Horse,  “is  it  right  for  any  one 
to  be  idle,  with  the  world  so  new-and-all?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  the  Djinn. 

“Well,”  said  the  Horse,  “there’s  a  thing  in  the  middle  of  your 
Howling  Desert  (and  he’s  a  Howler  himself)  with  a  long  neck 
and  long  legs,  and  he  hasn’t  done  a  stroke  of  work  since  Monday 
morning.  He  won’t  trot.” 

“Whew!”  said  the  Djinn,  whistling,  “that’s  my  Camel,  for  all 
the  gold  in  Arabia!  What  does  he  say  about  it?” 

“He  says  ‘Humph!’”  said  the  Dog;  “and  he  won’t  fetch  and 
carry.” 

“Does  he  say  anything  else?” 

“Only  ‘Humph!’;  and  he  won’t  plough,”  said  the  Ox, 
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“Very  good,”  said  the  Djinn.  “I’ll  humph  him  if  you  will  kindly 
wait  a  minute.” 

The  Djinn  rolled  himself  up  in  his  dust-cloak,  and  took  a  bear¬ 
ing  across  the  desert,  and  found  the  Camel  most  ’scruciating  idle, 
looking  at  his  own  reflection  in  a  pool  of  water. 

“My  long  and  bubbling  friend,”  said  the  Djinn,  “what’s  this  I 
hear  of  your  doing  no  work,  with  the  world  so  new-and-all  ?” 

“Humph  !”  said  the  Camel. 

The  Djinn  sat  down,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  and  began  to 
think  a  Great  Magic,  while  the  Camel  looked  at  his  own  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  pool  of  water. 

“You’ve  given  the  Three  extra  work  ever  since  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  all  on  account  of  your  ’scruciating  idleness,”  said  the  Djinn; 
and  he  went  on  thinking  Magics,  with  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

“Humph !”  said  the  Camel. 

“I  shouldn’t  say  that  again  if  I  were  you,”  said  the  Djinn; 
“you  might  say  it  once  too  often.  Bubbles,  I  want  you  to  work.” 

And  the  Camel  said  “Humph !”  again ;  but,  no  sooner  had  he 
said  it  than  he  saw  his  back,  that  he  was  so  proud  of,  puffing  up 
and  puffing  up  into  a  great  big  lolloping  humph. 

“Do  you  see  that?”  said  the  Djinn.  “That’s  your  very  own 
humph  that  you’ve  brought  upon  your  very  own  self  by  not  work¬ 
ing.  To-day  is  Thursday,  and  you’ve  done  no  work  since  Mon¬ 
day  when  the  work  began.  Now  you  are  going  to  work.” 

“How  can  I,”  said  the  Camel,  “with  this  humph  on  my  back?” 

“That’s  made  a-purpose,”  said  the  Djinn,  “all  because  you 
missed  those  three  days.  You  will  be  able  to  work  now  for  three 
days  without  eating,  because  you  can  live  on  your  humph ;  and 
don’t  you  ever  say  I  never  did  anything  for  you.  Come  out  of  the 
desert  and  go  to  the  Three,  and  behave.  Humph  yourself !” 

And  the  Camel  humped  himself,  hump  and  all,  and  went  away 
to  join  the  Three.  And  from  that  day  to  this  the  Camel  always 
wears  a  humph  (we  call  it  “hump”  now,  not  to  hurt  his  feelings)  ; 
but  he  has  never  yet  caught  up  with  the  three  days  that  he  missed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  he  has  never  learned  how  to 
behave. 
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HOW  ROBIN’S  BREAST  BECAME  RED. 


SELMA  LAGERLOF. 

IT  happened  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  created  the  world,  when 
He  not  only  made  heaven  and  earth,  but  all  the  animals  and 
the  plants  as  well,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  their  names. 

Our  Lord  planned  and  created  all  day  long,  and  towards  evening 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  little  gray  bird.  “Remember 
your  name  is  Robin  Redbreast,”  said  our  Lord  to  the  bird.  Then 
He  held  it  in  the  palm  of  His  open  hand  and  let  it  fly. 

After  the  bird  had  tested  his  wings  and  had  seen  something  of 
the  beautiful  world  in  which  he  was  to  live,  he  noticed  that  he  was 
entirely  gray,  and  that  his  breast  was  just  as  gray  as  all  the  rest 
of  him.  He  twisted  and  turned  in  all  directions  as  he  viewed  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror  of  a  clear  lake,  but  he  couldn’t  find  a  single  red 
feather.  Then  he  flew  back  to  our  Lord. 

Our  Lord  sat  on  His  throne,  big  and  gentle.  The  little  bird’s 
heart  beat  heavily  with  fright,  but  he  flew  nearer  and  nearer  till 
at  last  he  rested  on  our  Lord’s  hand.  Then  our  Lord  asked  what 
the  little  bird  wanted.  “I  only  wish  to  ask  why  should  I  be  called 
Redbreast  when  I  am  all  gray,  from  the  bill  to  the  very  end  of 
my  tail?” 

But  our  Lord  only  smiled  and  said:  “I  have  called  you  Robin 
Redbreast,  and  Robin  Redbreast  shall  your  name  be,  but  you 
must  look  to  it  that  you  yourself  earn  your  red  breast  feathers.” 
The  bird  flew  down  into  Paradise,  meditating  deeply. 

s|e  ^  * 

Countless  years  came  and  went  since  that  day.  Then  there 
dawned  a  new  day,  one  that  will  long  be  remembered.  On  the 
morning  of  this  day  Robin  Redbreast  sat  on  a  little  hillock  out¬ 
side  of  Jerusalem’s  walls,  and  sang  to  his  young  ones.  He  told 
the  little  ones  all  about  that  wonderful  day  of  creation,  and  how 
the  Lord  had  given  names  to  everything.  “And  mark  you,”  he 
ended  sorrowfully,  “so  many  years  have  gone,  so  many  roses  have 
bloomed,  so  many  little  birds  have  come  out  of  their  eggs  since 
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Creation  Day,  but  Robin  Redbreast  is  still  a  little  gray  bird,  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  his  red  feathers.  We  have  all  done 
what  we  could,  but  we  have  all  gone  amiss.  Even  the  first  Robin 
Redbreast  met  one  day  another  bird  exactly  like  himself,  and  he 
began  immediately  to  love  it  with  such  a  mighty  love  that  he  could 
feel  his  breast  burn.  ‘Ah !’  he  thought,  ‘now  I  understand !  It 
was  our  Lord’s  meaning  that  I  should  love  with  so  much  ardor 
that  my  breast  should  grow  red  in  color  from  the  very  warmth 
of  the  love  that  lives  in  my  heart.’  But  he  missed  it,  as  all  those 
who  came  after  him  have  missed  it,  and  as  even  you  shall  miss 
it.” 

The  little  ones  twittered,  utterly  bewildered,  and  mourned 
because  the  red  color  would  not  come  to  beautify  their  little 
downy  gray  breasts. 

“We  hoped  that  song  would  help  us,”  said  the  grown-up  bird. 
“The  first  Robin  Redbreast  sang  until  his  heart  swelled  within 
him,  but  he  missed  it,  as  all  the  others  have  missed  it  and  as  even 
you  shall  miss  it. 

“We  also  counted  on  our  courage  and  our  valor,”  said  the  bird. 
“The  first  Robin  Redbreast  fought  bravely  with  other  birds,  until 
his  breast  flamed  with  the  pride  of  conquest.  ‘Ah !’  he  thought, 
‘my  breast  feathers  shall  become  red  from  the  love  of  battle  which 
burns  in  my  heart.’  He,  too,  missed  it,  as  all  those  who  came  after 
him  have  missed  it,  and  as  even  you  shall  miss  it.” 

The  little  young  ones  peeped  courageously  that  they  still  wished 
to  try.  But  the  grown-up  bird  answered  sorrowfully  that  it  would 
be  impossible.  What  could  they  do  when  so  many  splendid  ances¬ 
tors  had  missed  the  mark?  What  could  they  do  more  than  love, 
sing,  and  fight?  What  could — the  grown-up  bird  stopped  short, 
for  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  came  a  crowd  of  people 
marching,  and  the  whole  procession  rushed  toward  the  hillock, 
where  the  bird  had  its  nest.  There  were  riders  on  proud  horses, 
soldiers  with  long  spears,  executioners  with  nails  and  hammers. 
There  were  judges  and  priests  in  the  procession,  weeping  women, 
and  above  all  a  mob  of  mad,  loose  people  running  about. 

The  little  gray  bird  sat  trembling  on  the  edge  of  his  nest.  He 
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feared  each  instant  that  the  little  brierbush  would  be  trampled  down 
and  his  young  ones  killed ! 

“Be  careful !”  he  cried  to  the  little  ones ;  “creep  together  and 
remain  quiet.  Here  comes  a  horse  that  will  ride  right  over  us ! 
Here  comes  a  warrior  with  iron-shod  sandals !  Here  comes  the 
whole  wild,  storming  mob  !’’ 

Immediately  the  bird  ceased  his  cry  of  warning  and  grew  calm 
and  quiet.  He  almost  forgot  the  danger  hovering  over  him. 
Finally  he  hopped  down  into  the  nest  and  spread  his  wings  over 
the  young  ones. 

“Oh!  this  is  too  terrible,”  said  he;  “I  don’t  wish  you  to  witness 
this  awful  sight !  There  are  three  miscreants  who  are  going  to  be 
crucified !”  And  he  spread  his  wings  so  that  the  little  ones  could 
see  nothing. 

They  caught  only  the  sound  of  hammers,  the  cries  of  anguish, 
and  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  mob. 

Robin  Redbreast  followed  the  whole  spectacle  with  his  eyes, 
which  grew  big  with  terror.  He  could  not  take  his  glance  from 
the  three  unfortunates. 

“How  terrible  human  beings  are !”  said  the  bird  after  a  little 
while.  “It  isn’t  enough  that  they  nail  these  poor  creatures  to  a 
cross,  but  they  must  needs  place  a  crown  of  piercing  thorns  upon 
the  head  of  one  of  them.  I  see  that  the  thorns  have  wounded  his 
brow  so  that  the  blood  flows,”  he  continued.  “And  this  man  is 
so  beautiful,  and  looks  about  him  with  such  mild  glances  that 
every  one  ought  to  love  him.  I  feel  as  if  an  arrow  were  shooting 
through  my  heart  when  I  see  him  suffer!” 

The  little  bird  began  to  feel  a  stronger  and  stronger  pity  for  the 
thorn-crowned  sufferer.  “Oh !  if  I  were  only  my  brother  the 
eagle,”  thought  he,  “I  would  draw  the  nails  from  his  hands,  and 
with  my  strong  claws  I  would  drive  away  all  those  who  torture 
him !”  He  saw  how  the  blood  trickled  down  from  the  brow  of 
the  Crucified  One,  and  he  could  no  longer  remain  quiet  in  his  nest. 
“Even  if  I  am  little  and  weak,  I  can  still  do  something  for  this 
poor  tortured  one,”  thought  the  bird. 

Then  he  left  his  nest  and  flew  out  into  the  air,  striking  wide 
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circles  around  the  Crucified  One.  He  flew  around  him  several 
times  without  daring  to  approach,  for  he  was  a  shy  little  bird,  who 
had  never  dared  to  go  near  a  human  being.  But  little  by  little  he 
gained  courage,  flew  close  to  him,  and  drew  with  his  little  bill  a 
thorn  that  had  become  imbedded  in  the  brow  of  the  Crucified  One. 
And  as  he  did  this  there  fell  on  his  breast  a  drop  of  blood  from 
the  face  of  the  Crucified  One.  The  drop  of  blood  spread  quickly 
and  floated  out  and  colored  all  the  little  fine  breast-feathers. 

Then  the  Crucified  One  opened  his  lips  and  whispered  to  the 
bird,  “Because  of  thy  compassion,  thou  hast  won  all  that  thy  kind 
have  been  striving  after,  ever  since  the  world  was  created.” 

As  soon  as  the  bird  had  returned  to  his  nest,  his  young  ones 
cried  to  him,  “Thy  breast  is  red !  Thy  breast-feathers  are  redder 
than  the  roses !” 

“It  is  only  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  poor  man’s  forehead,”  said 
the  bird;  “it  will  vanish  as  soon  as  I  bathe  in  a  pool  or  in  a  clear 
well.” 

But  no  matter  how  much  the  little  bird  bathed,  the  red  color  did 
not  vanish;  and  when  his  little  young  ones  grew  up,  the  blood-red 
color  shone  also  on  their  breast-feathers,  just  as  it  shines  on  every 
Robin  Redbreast’s  throat  and  breast  until  this  very  day. 


NEW  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

MINNA  IRVING. 

WE  will  keep  it  with  flowers,  with  the  roses  of  red, 
For  the  blood  that  so  freely  the  patriots  shed; 

We  will  keep  it  with  lilies,  the  tokens  of  peace, 

When  the  wars  of  the  nations  forever  shall  cease ; 

We  will  keep  it  with  larkspur,  old-fashioned  and  tall, 

Like  soldiers  in  blue  standing  guard  by  the  wall, 

And  with  all  the  sweet  herbs  that  the  gardens  can  yield 
For  the  sake  of  the  heroes  who  died  on  the  field. 

We  will  keep  it  with  flags  floating  wide  to  the  breeze, 

The  navy’s  dark  banner  that  girdles  the  seas, 
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The  pennons  of  traffic  that  fly  in  the  van 
When  the  wilderness  yields  to  the  progress  of  man, 
And  the  ensign  of  liberty,  born  of  the  sky, 

Old  Glory,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  die, 

With  its  star-studded  folds  that  are  always  unfurled 
To  shelter  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  the  world. 

We  will  keep  it  with  thoughts  of  the  ages  to  come 
When  the  world  shall  be  void  of  the  trumpet  and  drum, 
When  the  school  shall  arise  where  the  armory  stood, 
And  earth  shall  be  cleansed  of  the  shedding  of  blood, 
When  men  shall  forget  how  a  sabre  was  made 
And  honor  the  trowel,  the  hammer  and  spade, 

And  conquest  shall  leave  neither  sorrow  nor  scars, 
And  our  country  shall  lead  in  the  march  to  the  stars. 


A  WATERLOGGED  TOWN. 


F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH. 


HE  was  backed  up  against  the  Column  of  the  Lion,  holding  at 
bay  a  horde  of  gondoliers  shrieking,  “Gondola !  Gondola !” 
as  only  Venetian  gondoliers  can.  He  had  a  defiant  look,  like  a 
cornered  stag,  as  he  stood  there  protecting  a  small  wizen-faced 
woman  of  uncertain  age,  dressed  in  a  long  gray  silk  duster  and 
pigeon-winged  hat — one  of  those  hats  that  look  as  if  the  pigeon 
had  alighted  on  it  and  exploded. 

“No,  dura  ye,  I  don’t  want  no  gon-do-la;  I  got  one  somewhere 
round  here,  if  I  can  find  it.” 

If  his  tall,  gaunt  frame,  black  chin  whisker,  and  clearly-defined 
features  had  not  located  him  instantly  in  my  mind,  his  dialect 
would  have  done  so. 

“You’ll  probably  find  your  gondola  at  the  next  landing,”  I 
said,  pointing  to  the  steps. 
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He  looked  at  me  kindly,  took  the  woman  by  the  arm,  as  if  she 
had  been  under  arrest,  and  marched  her  to  the  spot  indicated. 

In  another  moment  I  felt  a  touch  on  my  shoulder.  “Neighbor, 
ain’t  you  from  the  U.  S.  A.?” 

I  nodded. 

“Shake !  It’s  God’s  own  land !’’  and  he  disappeared  in  the 
throng. 

Next  morning  I  was  in  the  cafe,  when  I  caught  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  peering  over  a  cup,  at  a  table  opposite.  Then  six  feet  and 
an  inch  or  two  of  raw  untilled  American  rose  in  the  air,  picked 
up  his  plates,  cup,  and  saucer,  and,  crossing  the  room,  hooked  out 
a  chair  with  his  left  foot  from  my  table,  and  sat  down. 

“You’re  the  painter  feller  that  helped  me  out  of  a  hole  yester¬ 
day?  Yes,  I  knowed  it;  I  see  you  come  in  to  dinner  last  night. 
Eliza-beth  said  it  was  you,  but  you  was  so  almighty  rigged  up  in 
that  swallow-tailed  coat  of  yourn  I  didn’t  catch  on  for  a  minute, 
but  Eliza-beth  said  she  was  dead  sure.” 

“The  lady  with  you — your  wife?” 

“Not  to  any  alarming  extent,  young  man.  Never  had  one.  She’s 
my  sister,  only  one  I  got;  and  this  summer  she  took  it  into  her 
head — you  don’t  mind  my  setting  here,  do  you?  I’m  so  durned 
lonesome  among  these  jabbering  Greeks  I’m  nearly  froze  stiff. 
Thank  ye !  She  took  it  into  her  head  she’d  come  over  here,  and, 
of  course,  I  had  to  bring  her.  You  ain’t  never  traveled  around, 
perhaps,  with  a  young  girl  of  fifty-five,  with  her  head  crammed 
full  of  hifalutin’  notions — convents  and  early  masters  and  Mont 
Blancos  and  Bon  Marches, — with  just  enough  French  to  make  a 
muddle  of  everything  she  wants  to  get.  Well,  that’s  Eliza-beth. 
First  it  was  a  circulating  library,  at  Unionville,  back  of  Troy, 
where  I  live;  then  come  a  course  of  lectures  twice  a  week  on  old 
Edinburgh  and  the  Alps  and  German  cities ;  and  then,  to  cap  all, 
there  come  a  cuss  with  magic-lantern  slides  of  ’most  every  ruin  in 
Europe,  and  half  our  women  were  crazy  to  get  away  from  home, 
and  Eliza-beth  worse  than  any  of  ’em ;  and  so  I  got  a  couple  of 
Cook’s  tickets  out  and  back,  and  here  we  are ;  an’  don’t  mind  say¬ 
ing,”  and  a  wicked,  vindictive  look  filled  his  eyes,  “that  of  all  the 
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cussed  holes  I  ever  got  into  in  my  life,  this  here  Venice  takes — ■ 
the — cake.  Here,  John  Henry,  bring  me  another  cup  of  coffee; 
this’s  stone-cold.  P.  D.  Q.,  now !  Don’t  let  me  have  to  build  a 
fire  under  you.”  This  to  a  waiter  speaking  every  language  but 
English. 

“Do  not  the  palaces  interest  you  ?”  I  asked  inquiringly,  in  my 
effort  to  broaden  his  views. 

“Palaces  be  durned !  Excuse  my  French.  Palaces !  A  lot  of 
caved-in  old  rookeries,  with  everybody  living  on  the  second  floor 
because  the  first  one’s  so  damp  ye’d  get  your  die-and-never-get- 
over-it  if  you  lived  in  the  basement,  and  the  top  floors  so  leaky 
that  you  go  to  bed  under  an  umbrella;  and  they  all  braced  up  with 
iron  clamps  to  keep  ’em  from  falling  into  the  canal,  and  not  a 
square  inch  on  any  one  of  ’em  clean  enough  to  dry  a  shirt  on ! 
What  kind  of  holes  are  they  for  decent — now,  see  here,”  laying 
his  hand  confidingly  on  my  shoulder,  “just  answer  me  one  ques¬ 
tion — you  seem  like  a  level-headed  young  man,  and  ought  to  give 
it  to  me  straight.  Been  here  all  summer,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Been  coming  years,  ain’t  you?” 

I  nodded. 

“Well,  now,  I  want  it  straight” —  and  he  lowered  his  voice, — 
“what  does  a  sensible  man  find  in  an  old  waterlogged  town  like 
this?” 

I  gave  him  the  customary  answer;  the  glories  of  her  past;  the 
picturesque  life  of  the  lagoons;  the  beauty  of  her  palaces,  churches, 
and  gardens;  the  luxurious  gondolas,  etc.,  etc. 

“Don’t  see  it,”  he  broke  out  before  I  had  half  finished.  “As 
for  the  gon-do-las,  you’re  dead  right,  and  no  mistake.  First  time 
I  settled  on  one  of  them  cushions  I  felt  just  as  if  I’d  settled  in  a 
basket  of  kittens ;  but  as  for  palaces !  Why,  the  State  House  at 
Al-ba-ny  knocks  ’em  cold ;  and  as  for  gardens — Lord !  when  I 
think  of  mine  at  home  all  chock  full  of  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers 
and  morning-glories,  and  then  think  what  a  first-class  cast-iron 
idiot  I  am  wandering  around  here” — he  gazed  abstractedly  at  the 
ceiling  for  a  moment  as  if  the  thought  overpowered  him,  and  then 
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went  on ;  “I’ve  got  a  stock-farm  six  miles  from  Unionville,  where 
I’ve  got  some  three-year-olds  can  trot  in  2.23 — Gardens !” — sud¬ 
denly  remembering  his  first  train  of  thought — ’’they  simply  ain’t 
in  it.  And  as  for  ler-goons !  We’ve  got  a  river  sailing  along  in 
front  of  Troy  that  mayn’t  be  so  wide,  but  it’s  a  durned  sight  safer 
and  longer,  and  there  ain't  a  gallon  of  water  in  it  that  ain’t  as 
sweet  as  a  daisy ;  and  that’s  what  you  can’t  say  of  these  streaks  of 
mud  round  here,  that  smell  like  a  dumping-ground.”  Here  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  his  voice  filling  the  room,  the  words  dropping 
slowly :  “I — ain’t — got — no — use — for — a  place— where — there — 
ain't — a  horse — in — the — town, — and — every — cellar — is — half — • 
full — of — water.” 

A  few  mornings  after,  I  was  stepping  into  my  gondola  when  I 
caught  sight  of  the  man  from  Troy  sitting  in  a  gondola  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  trunks.  His  face  expressed  supreme  content,  illumined 
by  a  sort  of  grim  humor,  as  if  some  master-effort  of  his  life  had 
been  rewarded  with  more  than  usual  success.  Eliza-beth  was 
tucked  away  on  “the  basket  of  kittens,”  half  hidden  by  the  linen 
curtains. 

“Off?”  I  said  inquiringly. 

“You  bet  1” 

“Which  way?” 

“Paris,  and  then  a  bee-line  for  New  York.” 

“But  you  are  an  hour  too  early  for  your  train.” 

He  held  his  finger  to  his  lips  and  knitted  his  eyebrows. 

“What’s  that?”  came  a  shrill,  plaintive  voice  from  the  curtains. 
“George,  please  ask  the  gentleman  to  tell  the  gondolier  to  row  to 
Salviate’s.  We’ve  got  time  for  that  glass  mirror.  I  can’t  bear 
to  leave  Venice  without - ” 

“Eliza-beth,  you  set  where  you  air,  if  it  takes  a  week.  No  Sal¬ 
viate’s  in  mine,  and  no  glass  mirror.  We  are  stuffed  now  so 
jammed  full  of  wooden  goats,  glass  bottles,  copper  buckets,  and 
old  church  rags  that  I  had  to  jump  on  my  trunk  to  lock  it.”  Then 
waving  his  hand  to  me,  he  called  out  as  I  floated  off,“  This  craft 
is  pinted  for  home,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 
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MY  CHIPS. 


CHARLES  T.  GRILLEY. 

[Parody  on  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox’s  “My  Ships.") 


IF  all  the  chips  I  have  at  sea 

Should  happen  to  return  to  me, — 
Those  stacks  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
That  I  have  blown  e’en  many  a  night, — 
Oh,  what  a  joyous  time  ’twould  be 
To  see  those  chips  return  to  me ! 

If  half  my  chips  came  back  to  me, 

You’d  see  some  tall  hilarity. 

If  ever  that  pipe-dream  came  true, 

My  wealth  would  rival  any  Jew, 

So  rich  the  treasures  that  would  be 
In  half  my  chips  now  out  at  sea. 

If  just  one  chip  I  have  at  sea, 

A  blue  one,  say,  should  come  to  me, 
’Twould  be  most  welcome,  for  I’m  broke, 
With  all  my  summer  wear  in  soak. 

A  blue  one  would  just  set  me  free 
From  ignominious  poverty. 

O  Fate,  be  kind !  O  Fortune,  too, 

And  send  them  all,  red,  white  and  blue ! 
But  if  you  needs  must  hold  some  back, 
Remember,  when  you  sort  the  stack, 

Just  pick  one  out  of  bluish  hue, 

And  send  that  blue  one  P.  D.  Q. ! 


Wife.  Speaking  correctly,  should  I  say,  “I  shall  have  a  new 
bonnet,”  or  ‘T  will  have  a  new  bonnet?” 

Husband.  Speaking  correctly,  you  should  say,  “I  won’t  have  a 
new  bonnet.” 
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RETURN  OF  ENO  CARDEN. 


CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS. 


1 1  T~)  UT  what  gets  my  goat,  Enid,  is  the  thought  that  loving 
-L/  me  all  the  while  you  went  and  married  him.  How  could 
you  ?” 

“I  was  nothing  but  a  silly,  sentimental  girl  just  out  of  school. 
And  he  certainly  ivas  handsome.  And  he  did  have  a  determined- 
looking  chin,  and  you - ” 

Enid  hesitated  as  she  looked  at  the  amiable  but  rather  weak 
face  of  the  man  opposite  her  at  the  breakfast-table. 

“Well,  what  about  me?  Of  course,  your  mother  took  no  stock 
in  me  just  because  I  was  ‘little  Johnny  Green’.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Ten  years  before,  Enid  Jepson  and  John  Green  had  been  neigh¬ 
bors,  had  gone  to  school  together,  and  had  sworn  undying  fidelity 
at  the  age  of  twelve ;  but  when  Enid  had  graduated  at  eighteen, 
being  fascinatingly  pretty,  she  caught  the  eye  of  Eno  Carden — a 
traveling  salesman  with  ambition,  and  he  soon  convinced  the  girl 
and  her  mother  that  if  he  married  Enid,  her  position  would  be 
secured. 

John  Green  saw  Eno  Carden  just  once,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
man’s  face. 

Bereft  of  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  loved,  John  applied  himself 
to  his  studies  and  to  his  work.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three 
he  had  a  good  berth  in  a  contractor’s  office. 

One  day  on  the  ferry-boat  he  saw  a  woman  in  half-mourning. 
A  second  glance  showed  her  to  be  Enid,  as  fascinating  to  him  as 
ever. 

Her  husband  had  died  a  tragic  death.  He  had  gone  to  Havana 
and  had  disappeared  from  the  steamer  on  the  voyage  down,  and 
nothing  was  heard  from  him  thereafter. 

John  made  investigations  on  his  own  behalf.  When  sure  that 
Enid  was  a  widow,  he  lost  little  time  in  proposing.  Before  her 
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widowhood  was  eight  months  old,  the  day  for  her  second  marriage 
had  been  set. 

After  the  wedding,  they  began  housekeeping  in  a  New  Jersey 
bungalow  and  for  the  first  time  John  knew  what  real  happiness 
was.  And  so  did  Enid. 

*  &  *  *  *  * 

About  a  week  after  the  aforesaid  breakfast  conversation,  as  John 
was  walking  from  the  station  to  his  house,  he  saw  ahead  of  him 
a  man  carrying  a  portfolio.  Something  about  the  man  made  John 
think  of  Eno  Carden.  When  he  turned  to  go  up  the  steps  of  a 
house,  and  John  saw  his  profile,  his  own  face  went  white. 

John  acted  on  impulse,  as  was  his  habit.  He  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  man  to  come  out  of  the  house.  Apparently,  he  was  trying 
to  find  purchasers  for  a  subscription-book. 

“What  have  you  for  sale?”  asked  John. 

“A  dictionary.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  work - ” 

“Do  you  expect  to  go  to  every  house  in  town?”  asked  John. 

“If  my  determination  and  my  strength  hold  out.” 

John  was  touched.  He  thought  that  if  Enid  saw  her  husband, 
she  would  feel  that  her  second  marriage  was  annulled.  He  spoke 
nervously  and  in  staccato  tones,  and  Carden  got  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  high-strung  crank.  John  began  : 

“I  hate  house-to-house  canvassing — it  takes  up  people’s  valuable 
time — it’s  a  confounded  nuisance — I’m  a  freeholder,  and  I  want 
to  break  it  up  in  this  town.  I’ll  give  you — I’ll  give  you  twenty 
dollars  if  you  will  take  yourself  and  your  dictionary  out  of  this 
town !” 

“My  friend,”  said  Carden,  gently,  “I  haven’t  seen  twenty  dollars 
for  so  long  that  they  wouldn't  remember  my  voice.  If  you’re  on 
the  dead  level,  I’m  your  man  !” 

“Here’s  twenty  dollars,”  said  John,  “and  you  have  three  minutes 
to  make  the  next  train.” 

The  man  thrust  the  money  into  his  vest  pocket,  and  fanned  the 
air  with  his  heels  all  the  way  to  the  station. 
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John  went  home,  and  greeted  his  wife  so  rapturously  that  she 
asked  him  what  good  luck  had  come  his  way. 

“Nothing  special.  Got  something  good  for  dinner?  I  feel  as 
if  champagne  and  terrapin  would  be  about  right.” 

“Oh,  dear!  We're  having  corned  beef  and  cabbage  to-night. 
Eno  always  hated  it,  and  so  I  never  had  it.” 

“Did  he?”  laughed  John  harshly.  “I  love  it!” 

Now  curiosity  is  the  emotion  that  led  Bluebeard’s  wife  to  open 
the  door  of  the  forbidden  room. 

Carden  felt  sure  that  the  stranger  had  some  ulterior  motive  for 
wishing  him  to  go  away,  and  so  within  a  fortnight  he  was  back 
again — this  time  with  a  line  of  floe  .ish. 

John  was  enjoying  the  beautiful  and  lingering  death  of  day  in 
the  western  skies,  and  Enid  was  in  the  garden,  picking  flowers  for 
the  table,  when  Carden’s  form  was  sec.,  coming  up  the  hill. 

Here  was  a  situation.  Enid  would  be  back  with  the  flowers  in 
a  minute  or  two.  If  she  saw  Carden,  all  would  be  lost. 

John  said  to  Carden  impulsively : 

“Come  here  and  step  into  the  hall-closet,  and  I’ll  give  you  fifty 
dollars.” 

What  man  would  not  step  into  a  hall-closet  for  fifty  dollars? 
Carden  was  soon  among  the  overcoats  and  rubbers,  wondering 
whether  this  man  was  mad  or  simply  eccentric.  He  was  surely 
an  easy-mark ! 

A  moment  later  lovely  Enid  came,  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her 
hand.  She  found  John  wiping  off  drops  of  perspiration.  Again  he 
acted  on  impulse. 

“I’ll  give  you  ten  dollars  if  you  will  keep  out  of  the  hall-closet,” 
said  he — very  foolishly,  for  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Enid  would  go  into  the  hall-closet. 

Of  course,  she  was  instantly  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  go 
into  the  closet,  and  thought  of  half  a  dozen  reasons  why  she  should 
open  the  door.  John  said : 

“You  are  in  honor  bound  not  to  go  there  now.” 
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Now  the  closet  was  hot  and  stuffy,  and  after  a  while  Carden 
began  to  feel  faint,  so  he  pounded  on  the  door.  At  first  pound, 
Enid  said : 

“That  is  a  man!  Why  is  he  hidden  there?” 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty  dollars  if  you  will  shut  your  eyes  till  this 
man  gets  out!”  replied  John,  half  mad  for  fear  the  “murder 
would  out.” 

“Done !”  said  Enid. 

Then  John  went  to  the  closet-door  and  said : 

“I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  if  you  will  walk  out  of  this 
house  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  will  promise  me  never  to  come 
to  this  town  again.” 

“Gladly,”  said  Carden. 

“Shut  your  eyes,”  said  John,  with  explosive  force.  “I  forgot 
that.  I’ll  give  you  fifty  more  if  you’ll  shut  your  eyes  and  let  me 
lead  you  away !” 

“Done !”  said  Carden. 

So  far  the  farce  had  been  successful  in  achieving  John’s  pur¬ 
pose,  but  now  Enid  was  seized  with  ungovernable  curiosity  to  see 
this  man  hidden  in  the  closet ;  and  as  he  passed  her  on  the  piazza, 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

She  took  a  good  look  at  the  man.  Then  she  shuddered  as  if  it 
was  a  hideous  sight  she  had  seen. 

The  man  was  true  to  his  word,  and  walked  down  the  street 
without  once  looking  back,  reaching  the  corner  as  a  car  came 
along  and  bore  him  safely  away. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  John  breathed  freely.  He  did  not  know 
that  Enid  had  looked  at  Carden.  He  did  fear,  however,  that  his 
income  was  going  to  be  unduly  taxed  if  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
must  pay  Eno  Carden  to  keep  out  of  sight.  It  was  an  awful 
thought ! 

And  then  John  Green  looked  at  Enid,  and  felt  that  no  price 
was  too  big  to  pay  if  he  could  keep  her  for  his  own.  He  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

“There’s  your  money,”  said  Enid,  struggling  away  from  his 
embrace.  “I  don’t  want  it  because — because - ” 
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“What?”  asked  John,  his  heart  doing  a  double-quick. 

“John,  I  peeked — at— that  man  !” 

John’s  heart  stood  still.  He  felt  a  sharp  shock  in  his  veins, 
as  if  a  thousand  needles  had  pricked  him.  He  turned  white.  Enid 
was  lost ! 

“Do  you  know  who  that  man  is?”  asked  she  impishly. 

“No,”  said  John,  fatuously,  and  knew  he  was  lying. 

Enid  began  to  laugh.  Then  she  put  her  plump  arms  around  his 
neck  and  whispered  into  his  ear : 

“It’s  Walter  Carden,  the  dissipated  twin  brother  of  my  first 
husband  who  was  drowned !” 


WEARING  THE  EMBLEMS. 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 

OU  wear  the  Square !  but  have  you  got 


-L  That  thing  the  Square  denotes? 

Is  there  within  your  inmost  soul 
That  principle  which  should  control 
Your  actions,  words,  and  thoughts? 
The  Square  of  Virtue — is  it  there, 

Oh,  you  that  wear  the  Mason’s  Square? 
You  wear  the  Compass!  do  you  keep 
Within  that  circle  due 
That’s  circumscribed  by  law  divine, 
Excluding  hatred,  envy,  sin — 

Including  all  that’s  true  ? 

The  Moral  Compass  draws  the  line, 

And  lets  no  evil  passion  in ! 

You  wear  the  Trowel!  have  you  got 
That  mortar,  old  and  pure, 

Made  on  the  receipt  of  God, 

Divulged  within  His  ancient  word, 
Indissoluble,  sure? 

And  do  you  spread,  ’twixt  man  and  man, 
That  precious  mixture  as  you  can? 
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You  wear  the  Cross !  it  signifies 
The  burdens  Jesus  bore, 

Who,  staggering,  fell,  and  bleeding,  rose. 
And  took  to  Golgotha  the  woes 
The  world  had  borne  before ! 

The  Cross — oh,  let  it  say,  forgive, 

Father,  forgive,  to  all  that  live ! 

Dear  Brother !  if  you  will  display 
These  emblems  of  our  Art, 

Let  the  great  morals  that  they  teach 
Be  deeply  graven,  each  for  each, 

Upon  an  honest  heart ! 

Then  they  will  tell  to  God  and  man 
Freemasonry’s  all-perfect  plan ! 


UNORNA’S  VICTORY  OVER  SELF. 

_ 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 


[From  "Witch  of  Prague.”] 


Characters:  Beatrice,  Unorna. 

[Beatrice  has  been  separated  from  her  lover  by  her  father,  whose 
death  causes  her  to  seek  shelter  in  a  convent.  The  following  scene  is 
between  her  and  Unorna,  a  beautiful  witch,  who  by  hypnotic  power 
has  cast  a  spell  over  Armand,  the  lover,  making  him  believe  that  she 
is  Beatrice.  Through  this  deception  he  has  married  Unorna,  and  they 
have  lived  together,  until  her  conscience  awakens  and  forces  her  to 
reunite  the  lovers.  The  scene  portrays  Unorna’s  struggle  and  victory 
over  self.  Beatrice  is  discovered  seated  in  deep  dejection.] 

Bea.  Alas !  What  is  life  to  me  now  !  No  friend  in  all  the 
world!  My  father  dead  and  Armand  lost  forever.  [Rising.] 
No,  no,  he  is  not  false !  I  will  never  believe  it.  The  evil  witch 
may  have  cast  her  spell  over  him,  but  I  know  that  he  is  true  to 
me  still.  Oh,  surely  he  will  come  and  take  me  from  this  dreary 
place.  [Takes  out  locket  and  studies  picture,  moving  toward  L.] 
His  is  too  true  a  face  to  cover  a  false  heart. 

[Enter  Unorna  from  R.  back.] 
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Unor.  ’Tis  she,  Beatrice  Veranger.  I  must  speak  to  her.  I 
dare  not  delay,  for  that  would  be  to  fail.  And  I  have  sworn  to 
do  it.  Oh,  why  could  I  not  die  instead?  [ Recovering  herself. ] 
I  will  not  be  weak.  I  must  control  myself  or  I  shall  frighten  her. 

[Beatrice  discovers  Unorna,  starts,  and  shrinks  from  her.] 

Bea.  Who  are  you? 

Unor.  Unorna. 

Bea.  Unorna!  You!  The  witch? 

Unor.  Yes,  Unorna,  the  witch. 

Bea.  How  dare  you  come  here?  How  dare  you  show  your 
face  to  me  after  the  hideous  wrong  that  you  have  done  me  ?  Where 
is  Armand  de  Vere? 

Unor.  You  love  him  still? 

Bea.  Love  him?  I  would  die  for  him! 

Unor.  [aside].  Then  I  must  do  it.  [To  Beatrice.]  But,  did 
not  your  father  tell  you  that  he  was  false  ?  That  he  had  forsaken 
you  for  me? 

Bea.  He  told  me,  yes,  but  do  you  think  I  believed  it?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  Armand  should  be  false.  Even  you  can  never  con¬ 
vince  me  of  that.  If  that  is  your  purpose  in  coming  here,  you 
would  best  be  gone. 

Unor.  That  is  not  my  purpose.  But  do  you  know  where  he 
has  been  all  these  years? 

Bea.  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  that  you  have  kept  him  from 
me.  How,  or  why,  I  cannot  tell. 

Unor.  Have  you  not  heard  that  I  possess  a  strange,  hypnotic 
power  over  people,  that  I  can  make  them  obey  my  slightest  wish? 
I  loved  Armand  better  than  my  life,  better  than  my  soul. 

Bea.  And  you  dare  confess  this  to  me  ? 

Unor.  Yes,  listen  to  me,  I  have  come  to  confess  all;  I  am 
resolved  to  undo  the  evil  I  have  done. 

Bea.  That  you  can  never  do. 

Unor.  Ah,  I  know  it  will  be  hard.  Make  it  yet  harder  if  you 
will,  I  could  still  do  it,  now, 
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Bea.  And  do  you  think  that  I  will  believe  you,  or  trust  you? 

Unor.  I  am  sure  you  will  when  you  know  how  I  loved  him. 

Bea.  Have  you  come  here  to  tell  me  of  your  love? 

Unor.  Yes,  and  when  I  have  told  you,  you  will  forgive  me. 

Bea.  [coldly],  I  am  no  saint;  I  may  not  find  forgiveness  in 
such  abundance  as  you  need. 

Unor.  You  will  find  it  for  me.  You  can  understand  what  I 
have  done,  for  you  know  what  you  yourself  would  do  for  the 
sake  of  him  you  love.  I  love  him,  and  I  tell  you  so,  that  you 
may  understand. 

Bea.  At  that  price  I  would  rather  not  understand.  I  do  not 
care  to  hear  you  say  it. 

Unor.  Yet  if  I  did  not  love  him  as  I  do,  I  should  never  come 
here  to  give  him  back  to  you. 

Bea.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  came  for  that. 

Unor.  You  will  very  soon.  Whether  you  forgive  or  not,  that 
is  another  matter — I  cannot  ask  it.  God  knows  how  much  easier 
it  would  have  been  to  die  than  to  come  here.  But,  if  I  were 
dead,  you  might  never  have  found  him.  If  you  had  found  that, 
in  all  these  years  he  has  known  me  and  loved  me,  as  he  once 
loved  you,  would  it  be  easy  for  you  to  give  him  up? 

Bea.  [to  herself ].  He  loved  me  then,  he  loves  me  still.  [To 
Unorna.]  It  is  another  case. 

Unor.  A  much  more  bitter  case.  Even  then  you  would  have 
had  the  memory  of  his  love,  which  I  can  never  have  in  true  reality, 
though  I  have  much  to  remember  in  his  dreams  of  you. 

Bea.  [starting  angrily ].  Then  you  have  tried  to  get  what  was 
not  yours  by  your  bad  powers !  And  you  have  made  him  sleep, 
and  dream — what? 

Unor.  Of  you. 

Bea.  And  he  talked  of  love? 

Unor.  Of  love  for  you. 

Bea.  To  you? 

Unor.  To  me. 

Bea.  And  dreamed  that  you  were  I? 

Unor.  That  I — was  you. 
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Bea.  Is  there  more  to  tell?  He  kissed  you  in  that  dream  of 
his?  Do  not  tell  me  he  did  that!  No,  no,  tell  me  all!  tell  me 
all! 

Unor.  Yes,  he  kissed  me,  believing  the  lips  yours. 

Bea.  More — more — is  it  not  done  yet?  Can  you  sting  again? 
What  else?  Have  you  anything  more  to  confess? 

Unor.  Nothing,  save  that  I  once  tried  to  kill  you. 

Bea.  And  why  did  you  not  kill  me?  Where  was  this? 

Unor.  Here  in  the  convent.  You  were  in  my  power.  But 
the  bell  sounded  just  in  time.  It  called  to  prayers,  and  at  the 
sound  something  awoke  within  me.  I  would  call  it  conscience  if 
I  could  believe  I  ever  had  a  conscience.  If  the  bell  had  not  rung 
you  would  not  now  be  living.  For  him  I  should  have  been  the 
only  Beatrice. 

Bea.  You  have  done  all  this,  and  yet  you  ask  me  to  forgive 
you? 

Unor.  I  ask  nothing.  If  you  will  not  go  to  him  I  will  bring 
him  to  you. 

Bea.  [walking  across  stage  to  L.]  Loved  her,  and  talked  to 
her  of  love,  and  kissed — [crosses  to  Unorna  and  grasps  her  arm 
fiercely ].  Tell  me  more  still !  This  dream  has  lasted  long?  You 
are  his — wife? 

Unor.  I  am. 

Bea.  Oh,  spare  me  that !  Say  it  is  not  true.  He  is  not  false. 

Unor.  It  was  through  no  fault  of  his.  He  thought  that  I  was 
you  until  a  few  hours  ago.  It  was  all  my  fault — and  your  father’s. 
But  I  sinned  only  through  love. 

Bea.  You  call  this  love!  You  never  loved  him,  or  you  could 
not  have  made  him  suffer  thus. 

Unor.  He  did  not  suffer.  He  was  satisfied  that  I  was  you. 
He  would  have  had  me  take  from  his  finger  the  ring  you  put  there. 
I  tried — I  tell  you  the  whole  truth — but  I  could  not.  I  saw  you 
there  beside  me  and  you  held  my  hand.  I  broke  away  and  left 
him. 

Bea.  Left  him? 

Unor.  Yes. 
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Bea.  Of  your  own  free  will  ? 

Unor.  I  could  not  lie  again.  It  was  too  much.  I  love  him, 
so  I  left  him. 

Bea.  Is  all  this  true? 

Unor.  Every  word. 

Bea.  Swear  it  to  me. 

Unor.  How  can  I?  By  what  shall  I  swear  to  you?  Heaven 
itself  would  laugh  at  any  oath  of  mine.  With  my  life  I  will  an¬ 
swer  for  every  word.  With  my  soul,  no  !  It  is  not  mine  to  answer 
with.  Will  you  have  my  life?  My  last  breath  shall  tell  you  that 
I  speak  the  truth.  The  dying  do  not  lie. 

Bea.  You  tell  me  that  you  love  that  man,  that  you  made  him 
think  in  dreams  that  he  loved  you.  You  tell  me  that  you  are  his 
wife,  and  you  ask  me  to  believe  that  you  turned  back  from  such 
happiness.  It  is  not  possible.  No  woman  could.  His  words  in 
your  ear  and  yet  turn  back?  His  lips  on  yours  and  leave  him? 
Who  could  do  that? 

Unor.  One  who  loves  him. 

Bea.  What  made  you  do  it? 

Unor.  Love. 

Bea.  No;  fear — nothing  else. 

Unor.  Fear?  And  what  have  I  to  fear?  My  body  is  beyond 
the  fear  of  death,  as  my  soul  is  beyond  the  hope  of  life.  If  you 
could  know  half  of  what  the  doing  cost !  But,  let  that  pass,  I  did 
it,  and  he  is  waiting  for  you.  Will  you  come? 

'  Bea.  Oh,  why  do  you  come  to  tell  me  all  this  now?  To  tempt 
me  with  the  knowledge  of  his  love  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again?  What  boots  it  that  he  loves  me  now,  since  he  is  your 
husband  ? 

Unor.  Never  fear,  I  will  not  stand  in  your  way.  You  two 
shall  be  united  and  happy  Will  you  not  come?  He  is  waiting 
for  you. 

Bea.  [starts  toward  door  en  turns  back'].  No,  no!  I  have 
no  right !  I  dare  not ! 

Unor.  Dare  you  refuse  this  great  sacrifice  that  I  am  making 
for  you? 
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Bea.  But,  there  is  his  marriage  to  you,  if  what  you  say  is  true. 
You  cannot  make  that  void. 

Unor.  I  tell  you  I  will  never  stand  in  your  way. 

Bea.  What  fiend  has  sent  you  to  torment  me  so?  Oh,  you  are 
playing  some  mad  trick  upon  me.  It  cannot  be  true  that  he  is  here, 
or  else,  woman,  confess  it !  He  is  dead !  You  have  killed  him, 
and  have  come  to  gloat  over  my  suffering.  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now ! 

Unor.  If  he  were  dead  I  should  not  be  here.  How  hard  you 
make  it  for  me,  and  yet  it  was  hard  enough.  Come ! 

Bea.  [listening] .  Hark,  I  hear  his  step !  I  must  not  go.  But, 
oh,  I  cannot  stay !  Armand  !  [Rushes  out  f?.] 

Unor.  Thank  heaven  it  is  done!  Oh,  my  beloved,  you  shall 
now  be  free!  I  will  no  longer  hold  you  in  my  thrall.  [Takes  vial 
from  bosom.]  This  little  vial,  here,  shall  do  the  work;  its  power 
more  subtle  and  its  spell  more  strong,  than  ere  I  cast  about  a  vic¬ 
tim,  yet.  How  I  have  loved  let  this  my  last  act  prove.  [Drinki 
poison  as  curtain  falls.] 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  A  LADY. 


MYRA  KELLY. 


IT  was  the  week  before  Christmas,  and  the  Class  had,  almost  tc 
a  man,  decided  on  the  gifts  to  be  lavished  on  “Teacher,”  whc 
was  quite  unprepared,  for  the  roll-book  showed  her  that  its  numer¬ 
ous  Jacobs,  Isidores  and  Rachels  belonged  to  a  class  to  which 
Christmas  Day  was  much  as  other  days. 

But  Morris  Mogilewsky,  whose  love  for  Teacher  was  far  greater 
than  the  combined  loves  of  all  the  other  children,  had  as  yet  no 
present  to  bestow.  The  knowledge  saddened  all  his  hours.  He 
had  been  brought  to  the  school-house  more  than  three  months  ago. 
How  well  he  remembered  the  day.  His  mother  had  washed  him 
horribly,  and  had  dragged  him  through  long  halls  and  up  tall  stairs 
and  pushed  him  into  a  room  full  of  bright  sunshine  and  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  laughed  at  his  frightened  little  face.  Down  upon  the 
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floor  he  dropped,  and  wailed,  and  wept.  It  was  then  that  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  the  voice  which  now  he  loved. 

“Why,  my  dear  little  chap,  you  mustn’t  cry  like  that.  What’s 
the  matter?” 

The  hand  was  gentle  and  the  question  kind.  Kneeling  beside  him 
was  a  lady,  and  he  forced  his  eyes  to  that  perilous  ascent,  from 
shoes  to  skirt,  from  skirt  to  jumper,  from  jumper  to  face,  but  al 
the  face  they  stopped — they  had  found  rest. 

Thereafter  he  had  been  the  first  to  arrive  every  morning,  and 
the  last  to  leave  every  afternoon.  He  had  grown  in  Wisdom  and 
love  and  happiness,  but  the  greatest  of  these  was  love.  And  now, 
when  the  other  boys  and  girls  were  planning  surprises  and  gifts 
for  Teacher,  his  hands  were  as  empty  as  his  heart  was  full.  Ap¬ 
peal  to  his  mother  met  with  denial  prompt  and  energetic. 

“For  what  you  go  und  make  over  Christmas  presents?  You 
ain’t  no  Krisht;  you  should  better  have  no  kind  feelings  over 
Krishts,  neither;  your  papa  could  to  have  a  mad.” 

“Teacher  ain’t  no  Krisht,”  said  Morris  stoutly;  “all  the  other 
fellows  buys  her  presents,  un’  I’m  loving  mit  her.” 

“Well,  we  ain’t  got  no  money  for  buy  nothing,”  said  Mrs. 
Mogilewsky  sadly,  “und  your  papa,  he  has  at  all  times  a  scare 
he  shouldn’t  to  get  no  more.”  So  Morris  was  helpless. 

And  now  the  great  day,  the  Friday  before  Christmas,  has  come, 
and  the  school  was  for  the  first  half  hour  quite  mad.  Room  18, 
generally  so  placid  and  so  peaceful,  is  a  howling  wilderness  full  of 
brightly-colored,  quickly-changing  groups  of  children,  all  whisper¬ 
ing,  all  gurgling,  and  all  hiding  queer  bundles. 

Teacher  watches  in  dumb  amaze.  What  can  be  the  matter? 

Isidore  Belchatosky  was  the  first  to  lay  tribute  before  Teacher. 
He  comes  forward  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  tall  candlestick — the 
candle  has  gone  to  its  long  home — and  Teacher  for  a  moment 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  all  that  length  of  bluish- 
white  china  was  really  hers  “for  keeps.” 

“It’s  to-morrow  holiday,”  Isidore  said;  “und  we  gives  you  pres¬ 
ents,  the  while  we  have  a  kind  feeling.  Candlesticks  could  to  cost 
twenty-five  cents.” 
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“It’s  a  He.  Three  for  ten,”  says  a  voice  in  the  background;  but 
Teacher  hastened  to  answer  Isidore’s  test  of  her  credulity. 

“Indeed,  they  could.  This  candlestick  could  have  cost  fifty  cents, 
and  it’s  just  what  I  want.” 

“You’re  welcome,”  says  Isidore,  retiring;  and  then,  the  ice  being 
broken,  the  Class  in  a  body  rises  to  cast  its  gifts  on  Teacher’s 
desk.  Nathan  Horowitz  presents  a  small  cup  and  saucer;  Isidore 
Applebaum  bestows  a  large  calendar  for  the  year  before  last ;  Sadie 
Gonorowsky  brings  a  basket  containing  a  bottle  of  perfume,  a 
thimble  and  a  bright  silk  handkerchief ;  Sarah  Schodsky  offers  a 
pen-wiper  and  a  yellow  celluloid  collar-button,  and  Eva  Kidansky 
gives  an  elaborate  nasal  douche,  under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  it 
is  an  atomizer.  Jacob  Spitsky  presses  forward  with  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  comb  of  terrifying  aspect  and  hungry  teeth,  and  an  air  show¬ 
ing  a  determination  to  adjust  it  in  its  destined  place.  Teacher 
meekly  bows  her  head;  Jacob  forces  his  offering  into  her  long- 
suffering  hair,  and  then  retires  with  the  information,  “Costs  fifteen 
cents,  Teacher.” 

Meanwhile  the  rush  of  presentation  goes  steadily  on.  No  teacher 
had  so  many  helps  to  the  toilet ;  none  other  was  so  well  beloved. 
Teacher’s  aspect  is  quite  changed.  Jacob’s  comb  has  two  massive 
bejeweled  rivals  in  the  “softy  hair.”  The  front  of  the  dress,  where 
aching  or  despondent  heads  are  wont  to  rest,  is  glittering  with 
campaign  buttons  of  American  celebrities,  beginning  with  James 
G.  Blaine  and  extending  into  modern  history  as  far  as  Admiral 
Dewey,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Outside  the  blue  belt  is  a  white  one,  nearly  clean,  and 
bearing  in  “sure  ’nough  golden  words”  the  curt,  but  stirring  invi¬ 
tation,  “Remember  the  Maine.”  Around  the  neck  are  three  chap¬ 
lets  of  beads,  wrought  by  chubby  fingers  and  embodying  much  love, 
while  the  waistline  is  further  adorned  by  tiny  and  beribboned 
aprons. 

When  the  Christmas-tree  was  disclosed  and  its  treasures  dis¬ 
tributed,  a  timid  hand  is  laid  on  Teacher’s  knee  and  a  plaintive 
voice  whispers,  “Say,  Teacher,  I  got  something  for  you”;  and 
Teacher  turns  quickly  to  see  Morris,  her  dearest  boy  charge. 
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“Now,  Morris,  dear,  you  shouldn’t  have  troubled  to  get  me  a 
present ;  you  know  you  and  I  are  such  good  friends  that - ” 

“Teacher,  yis,  ma’am,  I  know  you  got  a  kind  feeling  by  me,  un’ 
I  couldn’t  to  tell  even  now  I’m  got  a  kind  feeling  by  you.  I  didn’t 
to  have  no  soap  nor  no  perfumery,  un’  my  mamma,  she  couldn’t 
to  buy  none  by  the  store;  but,  Teacher,  I’m  got  something  awful 
nice  for  you  by  present.” 

“And  what  is  it,  deary?  What  is  my  new  present?” 

“Teacher,  it’s  like  this;  I  don’t  know;  I  ain't  so  big  like  I  could 
to  know.  It  ain’t  for  boys — it’s  for  ladies.  Over  yesterday  on  the 
night  comes  my  papa  on  my  house,  un’  he  gives  my  mamma  the 
present.  Sooner  she  looks  she  has  a  awful  glad,  in  her  eyes  stands 
tears,  un’  she  says  like  dis  out  of  Jewish — ‘Thanks,’  un’  she  kisses 
my  papa  a  kiss.  Und  my  papa,  hozv  he  is  polite !  he  says — out  of 
Jewish,  too — ‘You’re  welcome,  all  right,’  un’  he  kisses  my  mamma 
a  kiss.  So  my  mamma,  she  sets  un’  looks  on  the  present,  un’  all 
the  time  she  looks  she  has  a  glad  over  it.  Un’  I  didn’t  to  have  no 
soap,  so  you  could  to  have  the  present.” 

“But  did  your  mother  say  I  might?” 

“Teacher,  no  ma’am;  she  didn't  say  like  that,  un’  she  didn't  to 
say  not  like  that;  she  didn’t  to  know.  But  it’s  for  ladies,  un’  I 
didn’t  to  have  no  soap.  You  could  to  look  on  it.  It  ain’t  for 
boys.” 

And  here  Morris  discloses  a  tightly-folded  pinkish  paper.  As 
Teacher  reads  it  he  watches  her  with  eager,  furtive  eyes,  dry  and 
bright,  until  hers  grow  suddenly  moist,  when  his  promptly  follow 
suit. 

“It’s  for  ladies,  un’  I  didn’t  to  have  no  soap.” 

“But,  Morris,  dear,  this  is  ever  so  much  nicer  than  soap — a  thou-  ‘ 
sand  times  better  than  perfume;  and  you’re  quite  right,  it  is  for 
ladies,  and  I  never  had  one  in  all  my  life  before.  I  am  so  very 
thankful.” 

“You’re  welcome,  all  right.  That’s  how  my  papa  says ;  it’s 
polite.  Un’  my  mamma,  she  kisses  my  papa  a  kiss,  but  you  ain’t 
kissed  me  a  kiss,  un’  I  seen  how  you  kissed  Eva  Gonorowsky. 
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I’m  loving  mit  you,  too.  Why  don’t  you  never  kiss  me  a  kiss?” 

“Perhaps,  it  ain’t  for  boys.” 

“Teacher,  yis,  ma’am;  it’s  for  boys,”  he  cries  as  he  feels  her 
arms.  “It’s  polite  you  kisses  me  a  kiss  over  that  for  ladies'’ 
present.” 

Late  that  night  Teacher  sat  and  reviewed  her  treasures — numer¬ 
ous,  touching,  whimsical  and  precious.  But,  above  all  the  rest,  she 
cherished  a  frayed  pinkish  paper,  crumpled  and  soiled,  for  it  held 
the  love  of  a  man  and  a  woman  and  a  little  child,  and  the  magic 
of  a  home,  for  Morris  Mogilewsky’s  Christmas  present  for  ladies 
was  the  receipt  for  a  month’s  rent  for  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
Monroe  Street  tenement ! 


DOG  AND  BABY  MIX-UP. 

[“observations  of  henry.”] 

JEROME  K.  JEROME. 


HE  came  by  the  ’bus.  He’d  a  handbag  and  a  sort  of  hamper. 

He  wouldn’t  let  Boots  touch  the  hamper,  but  carried  it  up 
into  his  bedroom  himself.  He  carried  it  in  front  of  him  by  the 
handles.  He  slipped  going  round  the  bend  of  the  stairs,  and 
knocked  his  head  against  the  balustrade,  but  he  never  let  go  that 
hamper. 

I  followed  him  and  asked  him  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him. 
He  flopped  the  hamper  on  the  bed  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  then 
turned  to  me. 

“Are  you  a  married  man?” 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  I  says — I  was  engaged  at  the  time — “but 

I  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  if  it’s  a  matter  of  advice - ” 

“It  isn’t  that,”  he  answers.  “Have  you  got  an  intelligent  woman 
in  the  house?” 

“We’ve  got  women.  As  to  their  intelligence,  that’s  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Shall  I  call  the  chambermaid?” 

“Ah,  do.  Wait  a  minute,  we’ll  open  it  first.” 
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He  began  to  fumble  with  the  cord,  then  suddenly  begins  to 
chuckle  to  himself. 

“No,”  he  says,  “you  open  it.  It  will  surprise  you.” 

“What’s  in  it?” 

“You’ll  see  if  you  open  it;  it  won’t  hurt  you.”  And  off  he  goes 
again,  chuckling  to  himself. 

“It  ain’t  a  corpse,  is  it?”  I  says,  doubtful  like. 

He  turned  white,  and  clutched  the  mantelpiece.  “Good  God ! 
don’t  suggest  such  a  thing.  I  never  thought  of  that.  Open  it 
quickly.” 

“I’d  rather  you  opened  it  yourself,  sir.” 

“I  can’t  after  that  suggestion  of  yours — you  ve  put  me  all  in  a 
tremble.  Open  it  quick,  man ;  tell  me  it’s  all  right.” 

Well,  I  cut  the  cord,  threw  open  the  lid,  and  looked  in. 

“Is  it  all  right?”  he  says.  “Is  it  alive?” 

“It’s  about  as  alive  as  anybody’ll  ever  want  it  to  be,  I  should 
say.” 

“Is  it  breathing  all  right?” 

“If  you  can’t  hear  it  breathing,  you’re  deaf.” 

“Thank  heaven !”  he  says,  and  down  he  plumped  into  an  easy- 
chair.  “You  know,  I  never  thought.  He’d  been  shut  up  in  that 
basket  for  over  an  hour.  I’ll  never  do  such  a  fool’s  trick  again !” 

“You’re  fond  of  it?” 

“Fond  of*  it,  why,  I’m  his  father.” 

“Oh !  Then  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr. 
Coster  King?” 

“Coster  King?  My  name’s  Milberry.” 

“The  father  of  this  child,  according  to  the  label  inside  the  cover, 
is  Coster  King  out  of  Starlight,  his  mother  being  Jenny  Deans  out 
of  Darby  the  Devil.” 

He  looks  at  me  in  nervous  fashion,  and  puts  the  chair  between 
us.  Then  he  crept  closer  till  he  could  get  a  look  inside  the  basket. 
I  never  heard  such  an  unearthly  yell  in  all  my  life.  The  dog  sat 
up  and  grinned.  I  took  it  to  be  a  bull-pup  of  about  nine  months 
old,  and  a  fine  specimen. 
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“My  child !”  he  shrieks.  “That  thing  isn’t  my  child.  Am  I 
going  mad?” 

“You’re  on  that  way.  Calm  yourself;  what  did  you  expect  to 
see?  a  real  child?”  (Some  folks  have  such  a  silly  way  of  talking 
about  their  dogs — you  never  can  tell.) 

“Of  course,  I  do;  the  prettiest  child  you  ever  saw  in  all  your 
life,  just  thirteen  weeks  old  on  Sunday.  He  cut  his  first  tooth 
yesterday.” 

“Somebody’s  been  having  a  lark  with  you,  sir.  They’ve  took 
your  baby  out  and  put  this  in — that  is,  if  there  ever  was  a  baby 
there.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  if  you’ll  excuse  me,  gentlemen  in  their  sober  senses  don’t 
take  their  babies  about  in  dog-baskets.  Where  do  you  come 
from?” 

“I’m  Mr.  Milberry,  the  grocer  in  High  Street,  Banbury.” 

“Then  what  are  you  doing  here  with  this  dog?” 

“Don’t  irritate  me.  I  tell  you  I  don’t  know  myself.  My  wife’s 
stopping  here  at  Warwick,  nursing  her  mother,  and  in  every  letter 
she’s  written  home  for  the  last  fortnight  she’s  said,  ‘Oh,  how  I 
do  long  to  see  Erie !  If  only  I  could  see  Erie  for  a  moment !’  ” 

“A  very  motherly  sentiment,”  I  says,  “which  does  her  credit.” 

“So  this  afternoon  I  thought  I’d  bring  the  child  here,  so  that 
she  might  see  it.  She  can’t  leave  her  mother  for  more  than  about 
an  hour,  and  I  can’t  go  up  to  the  house,  because  the  old  lady 
doesn’t  like  me,  and  I  excite  her.  I  was  to  wait  here,  and  Milly 
— that’s  my  wife— was  to  come  to  me  when  she  could  get  away. 
I  meant  this  to  be  a  surprise  to  her.” 

“And  I  guess  it  will  be  the  biggest  one  you  have  ever  given 
her.” 

“Don’t  try  to  be  funny.” 

“But  why  put  it  in  a  dog-basket?” 

“It  isn’t  a  dog-basket,  it’s  a  picnic-hamper.  At  the  last  moment 
I  found  I  hadn’t  the  face  to  carry  the  child  in  my  arms ;  I  thought 
of  what  the  street-boys  would  call  out  after  me.  I  thought 
if  I  made  him  comfortable  he  couldn’t  be  hurt,  just  for  so  short  a 
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journey.  I  took  the  hamper  into  the  car  with  me,  and  carried  it 
on  my  knees;  I  haven’t  let  it  out  of  my  hands  a  blessed  moment. 
It’s  witchcraft,  that’s  what  it  is.” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous.  You  tell  me  you  never  let  it  go  out  of 
your  hands.  Now,  think  it  over  quietly.  I’m  not  your  wife.  I 
shan’t  say  anything  even  if  you  did  take  your  eyes  off  the  thing 
for  a  minute.” 

“By  Jove !  you’re  right.  I  did  put  it  down  for  a  moment  on  the 
station  platform  at  Banbury  while  I  bought  a  paper.” 

“There  you  are;  now  you’re  talking  sense.  And  wait  a  minute; 
isn’t  to-morrow  the  first  day  of  the  Birmingham  Dog  Show?” 

“I  believe  you’re  right.” 

“Now,  we’re  getting  warm.  By  a  coincidence  this  dog  was 
being  taken  to  Birmingham,  packed  in  a  hamper  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  you  put  your  baby  in.  You’ve  got  this  man’s  bull-pup, 
he’s  got  your  baby.  As  likely  as  not,  he  thinks  you’ve  done  it 
on  purpose.” 

He  groaned.  “Milly  may  be  here  at  any  moment,  and  I’ll  have 
to  tell  her  the  baby’s  been  sent  by  mistake  to  a  dog-show !  I 
daresn’t  do  it,  I  daresn’t  do  it.” 

“Go  on  to  Birmingham  and  try  and  find  it.” 

“Come  with  me,”  he  says;  “you’re  a  good  man,  come  with  me.” 

“Well,  if  the  guv’nor  don’t  object - ” 

“Oh !  he  won’t,  he  can’t.  Tell  him  it’s  a  matter  of  a  life’s  happi¬ 
ness.  Tell  him - ” 

“I’ll  tell  him  it’s  a  matter  of  half  a  sovereign  extra  on  to  the 
bill.  That’ll  more  likely  do  the  trick.” 

And  so  it  did,  with  the  result  that  in  another  twenty  minutes  me 
and  young  Milberry  and  the  bull-pup  in  its  hamper  were  on  our 
way  to  Birmingham. 

When  we  reached  Birmingham  we  tackled  the  station-master, 
and  he  tackled  all  the  porters  who  could  have  been  about  the  plat¬ 
form.  All  of  ’em  agreed  that  no  gent  got  out  of  that  train  carry¬ 
ing  a  hamper.  The  business  began  to  look  hopeless,  when  a 
newsboy  struck  in : 

“I  see  an  old  lady,”  says  he,  “hovering  about  outside  the  sta- 
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tion,  and  a-hailing  cabs,  and  she  had  a  hamper  with  her  as  was  as 
like  that  one  there  as  two  peas.” 

I  thought  young  Milberry  would  have  fallen  on  the  boy’s  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

We  traced  her  to  a  hotel.  The  old  girl  seemed  to  have  had  as 
bad  a  time  in  her  way  as  my  gent  had  in  his.  They  couldn’t  get 
the  hamper  into  the  cab,  it  had  to  go  on  the  top.  The  old  lady 
was  very  worried,  as  it  was  raining,  and  she  made  the  cabman 
cover  it  with  his  apron.  Getting  it  off  the  cab,  they  dropped  the 
whole  thing  in  the  road ;  that  woke  the  child  up,  and  it  began  to 
cry. 

“Good  Lord,  ma’am!  what  is  it?”  asks  the  chambermaid,  “a 
baby?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  it’s  my  baby.  Poor  dear,  I  hope  they  haven’t 
hurt  him.” 

“Don’t  cry,”  she  says,  fumbling  with  the  cord ;  “mother’s  open¬ 
ing  it  as  fast  as  she  can.”  Then  she  turns  to  the  chambermaid — 
“If  you  open  my  bag,  you  will  find  a  bottle  of  milk  and  some  dog- 
biscuits.” 

“Dog-biscuits?”  says  the  chambermaid. 

“Yes,”  says  the  old  lady. 

The  girl  had  her  back  to  the  old  lady,  when  she  heard  a  groan 
and  a  thud  as  made  her  turn  round.  The  old  lady  was  lying 
stretched  dead  on  the  hearth-rug — so  the  chambermaid  thought. 
The  kid  was  sitting  up  in  the  hamper  yelling  the  roof  off.  In 
her  excitement,  not  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  she  handed  it  a 
dog-biscuit,  which  it  snatched  at  greedily  and  began  sucking.  Then 
she  set  to  work  to  slap  the  old  lady  back  to  life  again.  In  about  a 
minute  the  poor  old  soul  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  round.  The 
baby  was  quiet  now,  gnawing  the  dog-biscuit.  The  old  lady  looked 
at  the  child,  then  turned  and  hid  her  face  against  the  chamber¬ 
maid’s  bosom. 

“What  is  it?  The  thing  in  the  hamper?” 

“It’s  a  baby,  ma’am,”  says  the  maid. 

“You’re  sure  it  ain’t  a  dog?  Look  again.” 

The  girl  began  to  feel  nervous, 
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“I  ain’t  likely  to  mistake  a  dog  for  a  baby,  ma’am.  It’s  a  child 
— a  human  infant.” 

The  old  lady  began  to  cry.  “It’s  a  judgment  on  me.  I  used  to 
talk  to  that  dog  as  if  it  had  been  a  Christian,  and  now  this  thing 
has  happened  as  a  punishment.” 

“What’s  happened?” 

“I  don’t  know.  If  this  isn’t  a  dream,  and  if  I  ain’t  mad,  I 
started  from  my  home  two  hours  ago,  with  a  one-year-old  bull¬ 
dog  packed  in  that  hamper.” 

“Somebody’s  put  it  there,”  says  the  chambermaid;  “somebody 
as  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  child.” 

“They  must  have  been  precious  smart ;  the  hamper  hasn’t  been 
out  of  my  sight  for  more  than  five  minutes,  when  I  went  into  the 
refreshment-room  at  Banbury  for  a  cup  of  tea.” 

“That’s  when  they  did  it,”  says  the  chambermaid,  “and  a  clever 
trick  it  was.” 

“And  a  nice  thing  for  me,  an  unmarried  woman  in  a  scandal- 
mongering  village  !  This  is  awful !” 

“It’s  a  fine-looking  child,”  says  the  chambermaid. 

“Would  you  like  it?” 

The  chambermaid  said  she  wouldn’t.  The  old  lady  sat  down 
and  tried  to  think,  and  the  more  she  thought,  the  worse  she  felt. 
The  chambermaid  was  positive  that  if  we  hadn’t  come  when  we 
did  the  poor  creature  would  have  gone  mad.  When  Boots  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  to  say  there  was  a  gent  and  a  bull-dog  down¬ 
stairs  inquiring  after  a  baby,  she  flung  her  arms  round  the  man’s 
neck  and  hugged  him. 

By  luck  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  ten  minutes  before  the  mother 
turned  up. 

He.  I  love  you.  I  worship  you  madly. 

She.  Loose  talk.  I’ve  heard  that  before. 

He.  I  cannot  live  without  your  love. 

She.  Get  some  new  stuff. 

He.  Will  you  marry  me? 

She.  Well,  now,  there’s  some  class  to  that! 
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WAITING  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS. 


Dialogue  Introducing  Christmas-tree. 


Eudora  S.  Bumstead. 


CHARACTERS. 

Santa  Claus — Mari  with  long  white  hair  and  beard,  fur  coat 
and  fur  cap. 

First  Boy 
Second  Boy  . 

Third  Boy 

•> 

First  Girl 
Second  Girl  ’ 

Third  Girl  „ 

Note. — Third  Boy  and  Third  Girl  should  be  smallest  of  com¬ 
pany;  Boy  should  speak  deliberately  and  emphatically,  with  air 
of  importance. 

Scene. — Small  stage,  with  Christmas-tree  curtained  off  L. 
Curtain  rises,  discovering  six  children  grouped  in  semicircle  front¬ 
ing  audience.  Third  Boy  at  right,  and  Third  Girl  at  left  of 
others. 

First  Boy.  This  day  has  lasted  ’most  a  week, 

I  honestly  believe. 

First  Girl  I  think  so  too.  But  now,  at  last, 

It’s  really  Christmas  Eve. 


Dressed  in  fancy  uniforms,  plumed  hats,  sashes 
and  swords. 


Dressed  as  waiting-maids,  dark  frocks  and  stock¬ 
ings,  white  aprons  and  caps;  carrying  trays. 


Second  Boy. 
Second  Girl. 

Third  Boy. 


And  we  are  here  to  guard  the  tree 
Till  good  Kriss  Kringle  comes. 
And  we  are  here  to  wait  on  him, 

And  pass  the  sugar-plums. 

I  ’spect  by  now  the  tree  is  full — 
Every  tiny  shoot. 

I  wish  that  Santa  Claus  were  here, — 
We’d  surely  pick  the  fruit. 
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Third  Girl.  What  does  make  him  stay  so  long? 

It  must  be  getting  late. 

Come,  let’s  sing  our  Planting  Song 
While  we  all  have  to  wait. 

PLANTING  SONG. 

[All  sing.  Air :  “Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.”'] 

We’ve  planted  a  beautiful  Christmas-tree, 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

Its  branches  are  strong  as  strong  can  be, 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

But  won’t  they  bend  with  the  fruitage  fair 
That  good  St.  Nicholas  makes  them  bear, 

And  we’ll  all  be  so  glad  that  we  planted  the  Christmas-tree. 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  are  here  to-night, 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

They’ve  come  to  see  the  wonderful  sight. 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

We  hope  St.  Nicholas  won’t  forget. 

Some  fruit  for  them  on  the  tree  we’ve  set ; 

And  we’ll  all  be  so  glad  that  we  planted  the  Christmas-tree. 

We’ll  serve  St.  Nicholas  all  we  can, 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

And  he  shall  be  our  nursery-man, 

Hurrah !  Hurrah ! 

There’s  lovely  fruit  in  summer  and  fall, 

But  the  Christmas  crop  is  the  best  of  all; 

And  we’ll  all  be  so  glad  that  we  planted  the  Christmas-tree. 

First  Girl.  There’s  the  tree  we  planted, 

Curtained  out  of  sight. 

First  Boy.  Let  us  take  a  peep  and  see 
If  ev’rything  is  right. 

[All  tip-toe  L.  and  peep  cautiously  behind  curtain .] 
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Second  Girl. 
Third  Boy. 

Third  Girl. 
Second  Boy. 
First  Girl. 
First  Boy. 

Second  Girl. 
Third  Boy. 

Third  Girl. 
Third  Boy. 

First  Boy. 
First  Girl. 

Second  Boy. 
Third  Boy. 

Second  Girl. 
Third  Boy. 

Third  Girl. 
First  Boy. 


It’s  rather  dark,  but,  seems  to  me, 
There’s  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Nothing  on  the  Christmas-tree? 
What  can  it  all  mean? 

Where  are  the  nuts  and  candies? 
I  can’t  see  a  crumb ! 

Where’s  Mr.  Santa  Claus? 

Don’t  believe  he’ll  come  ! 

What  if  he  were  frozen  in, 

Away  up  there? 

Or  what  if  he  were  eaten 
By  a  great  big  bear ! 

Or  what  if  all  his  helpers 
Were  gone  on  a  strike ! 

I  tell  you  that’s  a  prospect 
That  I  don’t  like ! 

Come,  let’s  go  and  find  him. 

Don’t  you  think  we  might? 

It’s  cold  and  dark  outside,  boys; 
Don’t  you  know  it’s  night? 

I  tell  you,  we  are  soldiers, 

Whom  nothing  ever  scares, 
Wish  we  were  with  Santa  Claus — 
We’d  kill  all  the  bears! 

I  wonder  if  his  sleigh  is  caught 
With  snow-drifts  all  about? 

I  wish  that  we  could  find  him; 
We’d  dig  him  right  out! 

Perhaps  he  has  some  reindeers 
Not  the  fleetest  sort. 

I  wish  we  were  behind  ’em: 

Then  we’d  have  good  sport. 
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I  tell  you,  we  are  soldiers 
Whom  nothing  ever  scares; 

If  we  could  find  our  Santa  Claus, 
We’d  kill  all  the  bears! 


Third  Girl.  I’m  ’fraid  you  boys  are  braggarts. 

But  did  you  ever  know 
What  happened  at  a  Christmas-tree 
A  long,  long  time  ago? 


Third  Boy. 
First  Girl. 
First  Boy. 
Third  Girl. 


Oh,  no  !  Let’s  have  the  story  ! 

We’ll  all  be  very  still. 

Tell  us  all  about  it,  now. 

Well,  then,  I  will. 


THREE  SCARED  LITTLE  BOYS. 

Once  there  were  three  little  boys ; 

They  quarreled  and  they  fought 
Over  all  the  pretty  presents 
That  Santa  Claus  had  brought. 

And  they  never  gave  the  smallest  bit 
Of  anything  they  had 
To  any  poorer  little  boy, 

To  try  to  make  him  glad. 

At  last  they  set  a  Christmas-tree, 

For  their  three  selves  alone. 

They  meant  that  every  speck  of  fruit 
Should  be  their  very  own. 

And  when  they  lit  the  candles 
They  saw  that  great  big  tree 
Was  just  as  full  of  Christmas  fruit 
As  ever  it  could  be. 


But  just  when  they  were  ready 
To  gather  all  those  things, 
They  heard  the  glass  a-breaking 
And  a  sudden  rush  of  wings; 
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And  right  in  through  the  window 
Flew — what  do  you  suppose? 

You’d  never  guess  in  all  the  world — 

’Twas  three  black  crows! — 

Big,  black  crows ! 

They  perched  around  the  Christmas-tree 
And  there  was  no  more  joy — 

With  such  a  solemn,  blaming  look 
They  looked  at  every  boy. 

And  those  three  boys  just  looked  at  them, 

And  didn’t  dare  to  stir, 

Till  all  at  once  they  flapped  their  wings — ■ 

Buzz — whizz  ! — whir ! 

And  right  in  sight  of  all  those  boys 
They  changed — as  quick  as  scat ! 

In  place  of  every  solemn  crow 
Was  a  big  black  cat ! 

A  fierce,  black  cat ! 

They  sat  around  the  Christmas-tree, 

And  there  was  no  more  joy; 

With  such  a  “scareful,”  hungry  look 
They  gazed  at  every  boy. 

Those  boys  just  shook  and  trembled, 

And  feared  that  they  would  fall, 

For  they  knew  they’d  all  be  eaten 
If  the  cats  were  not  so  small. 

Then,  all  at  once,  so  sly  and  still, 

It  happened  unawares, 

Those  dreadful  cats  had  changed  their  shapes 
To  three  black  bears ! 

Big,  black  bears ! 

[All  look  horrified.  Noise  behind  curtain  near  Christmas- 
tree .] 

All  Boys. 


What’s  that? 
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Shoo !  Scat ! 


[During  next  speeches  all  retreat  slowly  backward  to 
farthest  corner .] 


First  Girl.  What  can  be  in  there? 

Third  Boy.  Oh,  dear!  I’m  most  afraid 

It  might  be  a  bear i 


Second  Girl.  Look!  look!  There's  something  moving  1 
I  see  some  fur  !  It’s  gray  ! 

First  Boy.  I’ll  watch  this  corner; 

He  shall  not  get  away ! 


Second  Boy.  Just  let  him  come  out  boldly, 
And  fight,  if  he  dare ! 

Third  Boy  [faintly,  pressing  close  to  wall\. 

Don’t  be  frightened,  any  one; 
We  will  kill  the  bear ! 


[Enter  Santa  Claus  L.  Children  gaze  in  astonishment  till 
he  speaks,  then  surround  and  cling  to  him.] 

Santa  Claus.  Ho  !  Hullo  !  my  little  folks  ! 

Looking  out  for  bears? 

’Tis  only  one  of  Santa’s  jokes, 

To  catch  you  unawares. 

But  now  you’ve  turned  the  joke  on  me; 

You’ve  caught  me,  I’ll  be  bound ! 

Well,  you  shall  help  me  strip  the  tree. 

And  pass  the  fruit  around. 

Third  Boy.  But  first  we’ll  sing  a  little  song, 

And  ev’ry  word  is  true; 

[Takes  Santa  Claus’s  hand  and  lays  cheek  against  it.] 

Dear  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

We  will  sing  for  you. 
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DEAR  SANTA  CLAUS. 

[All  sing.  Air :  “Maryland,  my  Maryland.”] 

We  love  you  more  than  we  can  sing,  4 
Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus; 

And  not  alone  for  what  you  bring, 

Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus. 

Your  love  for  what  is  true  and  right; 

Your  tender  heart  and  smile  so  bright; 

Your  own  dear  self,  with  us  to-night; 

Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus. 

We’ll  think  about  you  all  the  year, 

Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus; 

And  often  wish  that  you  were  here, 

Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus. 

We’ll  try  our  best  to  be  like  you. 

In  all  our  duties,  kind  and  true; 

As  glad  to  share  with  others,  too, 

Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus.  Now  may  joy  and  love  and  cheer 
Brighten  all  you  see ! 

One  good  look,  my  children  dear, 

Here’s  your  Christmas-tree ! 

[Instrumental  music.  Santa  Claus  draws  curtain  back  from 
tree.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  all  to  enjoy  sight  of  tree,  and 
then  let  six  children  distribute  gifts  as  Santa  Claus  takes  them 
from  tree.] 


Passenger  [waking  from  long  nap].  Conductor,  why  didn’t 
you  wake  me,  as  I  asked  you  ?  Here  I  am  miles  beyond  my  station  ! 

Conductor.  I  did  try,  sir,  the  best  I  could ;  but  all  I  could  get 
from  you  was,  “All  right,  Mary  Jane,  get  the  children  their  break¬ 
fast,  I’ll  be  down — in — a — minute.” 
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OLD  SUE. 


THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 


JUST  outside  of  my  office  was  the  stand  of  Old  Sue,  the  “tug 
mule”  that  pulled  the  green  car  around  from  Main  Street  and 
up  the  hill  to  Broad.  Between  her  and  the  young  bow-legged 
negro  that  hitched  her  on,  drove  her  up,  and  brought  her  back 
down  the  hill  for  the  next  car,  there  always  existed  a  peculiar 
friendship.  He  used  to  hold  long  conversation  with  her,  generally 
upbraiding  her  in  that  complaining  tone  with  opprobrious  terms 
which  the  negroes  employ,  which  she  used  to  take  meekly.  At 
times  he  petted  her  with  his  arms  around  jier  neck,  or  teased  her, 
punching  her  in  the  ribs,  and  walking  around  her  quarters,  osten¬ 
tatiously  disregardful  of  her  switching*  stump  of  a  tail,  backed 
ears,  and  uplifted  feet,  and  threatening  her  with  all  sorts  of  direful 
punishment  if  she  “jis  dyarred  to  totch”  him.  “Kick  me — heah, 
kick  me;  I  jis  dyah  you  to  lay  yooh  foot  'g’inst  me,”  he  would 
say,  standing  defiantly  against  her  as  she  appeared  to  let  fly  at 
him.  Then  he  would  seize  her  with  a  guffaw.  Or  at  times,  com¬ 
ing  down  the  hill,  he  would  “haul  off”  and  hit  her,  and  “take  out” 
with  her  at  his  heels,  her  long,  furry  ears  backed,  and  her  mouth 
wide  open  as  if  she  would  tear  him  to  pieces;  and  just  as  she 
nearly  caught  him  he  would  come  to  a  stand  and  wheel  around, 
and  she  would  stop  dead,  and  then  walk  on  by  him  as  sedately  as 
if  she  were  in  a  harrow.  In  all  the  years  of  their  association, 
she  never  failed  him. 

Last  fall,  however,  the  road  passed  into  new  hands,  and  the 
management  changed  the  old  mules  on  the  line,  and  put  on  a  lot 
of  new  and  green  horses.  It  happened  to  be  a  dreary,  rainy  day 
in  November  when  the  first  new  team  was  put  in.  Old  Sue  had 
been  standing  out  in  the  pouring  rain  all  day  with  her  head  bowed, 
and  her  stubby  tail  tucked  in,  and  her  black  back  dripping.  She 
had  never  failed  nor  faltered.  The  tug-boy,  in  an  old  rubber  suit 
and  battered  tarpaulin  hat,  had  been  out  also,  his  coat  shining  with 
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the  wet.  He  and  Old  Sue  had  appeared  to  mind  it  astonishingly 
little.  The  gutters  were  running  brimming  full,  and  the  cobble¬ 
stones  were  wet  and  slippery.  The  street-cars  were  crowded  inside 
and  out,  the  wretched  people  on  the  platform  vainly  trying  to 
shield  themselves  with  umbrellas  held  sideways. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  first  observed  that  there  was 
trouble  at  the  corner.  I  thought  at  first  that  there  was  an  accident, 
but  soon  found  that  it  was  due  to  a  pair  of  new,  balking  horses 
in  a  car.  Old  Sue  was  hitched  to  the  tug,  and  was  doing  her  part 
faithfully ;  finally  she  threw  her  weight  on  the  collar,  and  by  sheer 
strength  bodily  dragged  the  car,  horses  and  all,  around  the  curve 
and  on  up  the  straight  track,  until  the  horses,  finding  themselves 
moving,  went  off  with  a  rush.  I  saw  the  tug-boy  shake  his  head 
with  pride,  and  heard  him  give  a  whoop  of  triumph.  The  next 
car  went  up  all  right ;  but  the  next  had  a  new  team,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred.  The  streets  were  like  glass ;  the  new  horses  got 
to  slipping  and  balking,  and  Old  Sue  had  to  drag  them  up  as  she 
did  before.  From  this  time  it  went  from  bad  to  worse;  the  rain 
changed  to  sleet,  and  the  curve  became  a  stalling  place  for  every 
car.  Finally,  just  at  dark,  there  was  a  block  there,  and  the  cars 
piled  up.  I  intended  to  have  taken  a  car  on  my  way  home,  but 
finding  it  stalled,  I  stopped  into  a  drug-store,  just  on  the  corner, 
to  get  a  cigar  and  to  keep  warm.  I  could  see  through  the  blurred 
glass  of  the  door  the  commotion  going  on  just  outside,  and  could 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  driver  and  of  the  tug-boy  mingled  with  the 
clatter  of  horses’  feet  as  they  reared  and  jumped,  and  the  cracks 
of  the  tug-boy’s  whip  as  he  called  to  Sue,  “Git  up,  Sue ;  git  up, 
Sue.”  Presently,  I  heard  a  shout,  and  then  the  tones  changed, 
and  things  got  quiet. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  tug-boy 
came  in  limping,  his  old  hat  pushed  back  on  his  head,  and  one  leg 
of  his  wet  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knee,  showing  about  four 
inches  of  black,  ashy  shin,  which  he  leaned  over  and  rubbed  as  he 
walked.  Plis  wet  face  wore  a  scowl,  half  pain,  half  anger.  “Mist’ 
Miller,  kin  I  use  yo’  telephone?”  he  asked,  surlily. 

“Yes;  there  ’tis.” 
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He  limped  up,  and  still  rubbing  his  leg  with  one  hand,  took  the 
’phone  off  the  hook  with  the  other  and  put  it  to  his  ear. 

“Hello,  central — hello !  Please  gimme  fo’  hund’  an’  sebenty- 
three  on  three  six-fo’ — fo’  hund’  an'  sebent’-three  on  three  sixt’- 
fo’.  Hello! — suh?  Yas,  suh;  fo’  hund’  an’  sebent’-three  on  three 
sixt’-fo’ — street-car  stables  on  three  sixt’-fo’.  Hello  !  hello  !  hello ! 
Dat  yo’,  street-car  stables?  Hello!  Yas.  Who  dat?  Oh!  dat 
yo’,  Mist’  Mellerdin?  Yas,  suh;  yas,  suh;  Jim — Jim — dis  Jim! 
G-i-m,  Jim.  Yas,  suh;  Jim,  whar  drive  Ole  Sue.  Yas,  suh;  yas, 
suh.  Suh?  Yas,  suh.  Oh!  oh!  Mist’  Mellerdin,  kin  I  git  off 
to-night?  Suh?  Yas,  sah.  Matter?  Ole  Sue — she  done  tu’n 
fool;  done  gone  ’stracted.  I  can’t  do  nuttin’  ’tall  wid  her.  She 
ain’t  got  no  sense.  She  oon  pull  a  poun’.  Suh?  Yas,  suh.  Nor, 
suh.  Yas,  suh.  Nor,  suh;  I  done  try  ev’yt’ing.  I  done  beg  her, 
done  cuss  her,  done  whup  her  mos’  to  death.  She  ain’  got  no 
reasonment.  She  oon  do  nuttin’.  She  done  haul  off,  an’  leetle  mo’ 
knock  my  brains  out ;  she  done  kick  me  right  ’pon  meh  laig — ’pon 
my  right  laig.”  (He  stooped  over  and  rubbed  it  again  at  the  reflec¬ 
tion.)  “Done  bark  it  all  up.  Suh?  Yas,  suh.  Tell  nine  o’clock? 
Yas,  suh;  reckon  so;  I’ll  try  it  leetle  longer.  Yas,  suh;  yas,  suh. 
Good-night — good-bye !” 

He  hung  the  ’phone  back  on  the  hook,  stooped  and  rolled  down 
the  leg  of  his  breeches.  He  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
As  he  passed  slowly  out,  without  turning  his  head,  he  said,  as  if  to 
himself,  but  to  be  heard  by  us,  “I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  an’  twenty- 
five  dollars.  I  boun’  I'd  buy  dat  durned  ole  mule,  an’  cut  her 
doggoned  th’oat.” 

Two  sisters,  one  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  or  more,  and 
the  other  slight  to  extreme  slimness,  were  introduced  at  a  recep¬ 
tion. 

“What's  her  name?”  whispered  one  young  man  to  a  friend,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  slim  sister.  “I  didn’t  catch  it.” 

“Virginia,”  answered  the  friend. 

“Virginia!”  repeated  the  young  man,  in  apparent  surprise,  “then 
her  sister  must  be  the  whole  United  States !” 
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Comedy  Monologue  for  a  Man. 

IDO  wish  somebody  would  tell  me  how  to  get  a  wife.  For  the 
last  ten  years  I’ve  been  continually  proposing,  at  all  sorts  of 
times,  in  all  sorts  of  places,  to  all  sorts  of  girls,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
positions.  I  have  knelt  in  the  clear  moonlight,  while  the  soft 
zephyrs  of  June  fanned  my  heated  brow,  and  with  my  hands  on 
my  heart  made  the  most  passionate  appeal  romantic  maiden  could 
desire.  I  have  proposed  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  waltz;  I  have 
besought  a  fair  girl  to  be  mine  while  skating,  reminding  her  at 
the  time  that  the  path  of  life  was  far  too  slippery  to  be  trodden 
alone ;  I  have  popped  the  question  on  the  stairs,  and  in  fact  every¬ 
where  I  could;  the  last  time  being  in  the  surf  at  Bradley  Beach, 
where  I  begged  the  object  of  my  affections  to  let  us  breast  the 
waves  of  life  together. 

But  it’s  of  no  earthly  use !  No  one  will  have  me  except  some 
superannuated  female,  and  I’m  not  partial  to  aged  charmers, 
though,  goodness  knows,  I  want  a  wife  almost  bad  enough  to  take 
one.  I’ve  hardly  a  button  on  any  of  my  garments,  and  am  conse¬ 
quently  obliged  to  fasten  them  with  pins  (which  occasionally  prick 
me  at  most  inconvenient  times).  My  toes  are  poking  out  of  my 
socks,  and  my  fingers  out  of  my  gloves,  while,  to  crown  all,  I,  who 
am  a  great  lover  of  cleanliness,  am  forced  to  sit  in  a  horribly  dirty 
room.  I  have  changed  my  boarding-house  ever  so  many  times,  but 
it  doesn’t  make  a  particle  of  difference.  My  landlady  always  says 
it  isn’t  her  business  to  “clean  up”  after  me ;  the  servants  invariably 
remark  that  it’s  no  business  of  theirs,  and  I’m  sure  nobody  can 
say  that  I  ought  to  get  a  broom  and  dustpan  and  keep  my  own 
room  clean. 

My  washerwoman  is  everlastingly  cheating  me,  besides  contin¬ 
ually  suppressing  various  articles  of  clothing ;  and  when  I  mildly 
inquire  where  they  have  gone  to,  she  solemnly  swears  she  never 
had  them ;  though  I  could  swear  equally  solemnly  that  she  had. 
Then  she  cuts  the  pearl  buttons  off  my  shirts  and  declares  they 
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came  off  in  “the  wash” ;  and  if  I  venture  timidly  to  suggest  that 
she  should  put  them  on  again,  she  thanks  God  that  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  are  not  as  mean  as  I  am. 

Oh,  dear !  it’s  very  hard  upon  a  poor  fellow  not  tc  be  able  to 
get  a  wife  when  he  wants  one!  I’m  not  so  very  bad  looking, 
either;  to  be  sure,  I  squint  a  little,  but  then  that  peculiarity  is 
sometimes  admired,  and,  if  it  were  not,  surely  some  kind-hearted 
girl  might  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  and  confer  upon  herself  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  becoming  my  partner  for  life.  I’m  not  bad- 
tempered,  and  don’t  drink,  nor  smoke.  I’m  only  thirty,  and  though 
I  now  belong  to  a  club,  I'll  promise  to  give  it  up  if  required.  I 
possess  enough  money  to  keep  a  wife  comfortably,  have  a  good 
disposition;  and  what  more  could  a  girl  ask?  If,  after  trying  six 
months  longer,  I  cannot  induce  any  girl  to  have  me,  I  will  emigrate 
to  some  tropical  climate  where  clothes  are  almost  superfluous,  and 
washerwomen  unknown,  and  consequently  where  a  wife  will  not 
be  one  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  civilized  life 


SHE  CUTS  OUT  SLANG. 


ES,  I’ve  cut  out  the  slang  stuff.  Gee,  but  my  talk  was  gettin’ 


X  fierce !  I’d  worked  up  a  line  o’  fable-material  that  had 
Chuck  Conners  backed  off  the  map  and  gaspin’  for  wind,  but  I’ve 
ditched  all  that  now.  I  seen  it  was  up  to  me  to  switch  onto  an¬ 
other  track.  Jammed  on  my  emergency  brakes  one  day  and  says 
to  myself,  “You  mutt,  where  you  think  you’ll  wind  up  if  you  don’t 
slough  this  rough  guff  you’re  shovin’  across  on  your  unprotected 
friends?  You  never  will  land  a  Johnny-boy  that’s  got  enough 
gray  matter  in  his  cupola  to  want  a  real,  bang-up  flossy  lady  for 
his  kiddo  instead  of  a  skirt  that  palavers  like  a  brainstorm  with  a 
busted  steerin’-gear.”  Any  girl  can  talk  like  a  lady,  even  if  she 
never  gets  closer  to  one  than  to  stretch  her  neck  when  some  swell 
dame  buzzes  past  in  her  gas-wagon.  I  says  to  yours  truly,  “It’s 
time  to  reformate  your  grammar,  little  sister,”  and  you  betcher 
sweet  life  I’ve  cut  the  mustard. 
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AMERICAN  WAGE-WORKERS. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


[From  speech  at  National  Progressive  Convention,  Chicago,  August  6,  1912.] 

IN  a  century  and  a  quarter  as  a  nation  the  American  people  have 
subdued  and  settled  the  vast  reaches  of  a  continent ;  ahead  lies 
the  greater  task  of  building  upon  this  foundation,  by  themselves, 
for  themselves,  and  with  themselves,  an  American  commonwealth 
which  in  its  social  and  economic  structure  shall  be  four  square 
with  democracy.  With  England  striving  to  make  good  the  human 
wreckage  to  which  a  scrap-heap  scheme  of  industrialism  has  rele¬ 
gated  her,  with  Germany  putting  the  painstaking  resources  of  an 
empire  at  the  work  of  developing  her  crafts  and  industrial  sciences, 
with  the  Far  East  placing  into  the  hands  of  its  millions  the  tools 
invented  and  fashioned  by  Western  civilization,  it  behooves  Amer¬ 
icans  to  keep  abreast  of  the  great  industrial  changes  and  to  show 
that  the  people  themselves,  through  popular  self-government,  can 
meet  an  age  of  crisis  with  wisdom  and  strength. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  an  increasing  percentage  of  our  people 
have  come  to  depend  on  industry  for  their  livelihood,  so  that  to¬ 
day  the  wage-workers  in  industry  rank  in  importance  side  by 
side  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  As  a  people  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  any  group  of  citizens  or  any  individual  citizen  live  or  labor 
under  conditions  injurious  to  the  common  welfare.  Industry, 
therefore,  must  submit  to  such  public  regulation  as  shall  make  it 
a  means  of  life  and  health,  not  of  death  or  inefficiency.  We  must 
protect  the  crushable  elements  at  the  base  of  our  present'  indus¬ 
trial  structure. 

The  first  charge  on  the  industrial  statesmanship  of  the  day  is  to 
prevent  human  waste.  The  dead  weight  of  orphanage  and  de¬ 
pleted  craftsmanship  of  crippled  workers  and  workers  suffering 
from  trade  diseases,  of  casual  labor,  of  insecure  old  age  and  of 
household  depletion  due  to  industrial  conditions  are,  like  our  de¬ 
pleted  soils,  our  gashed  mountain  sides  and  flooded  river  bottoms, 
so  many  strains  upon  the  national  structure,  draining  the  reserve 
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strength  of  all  industries  and  showing  beyond  all  peradventure  the 
public  element  and  public  concern  in  industrial  health. 

Ultimately  we  desire  to  use  the  Government  to  aid,  as  far  as 
can  safely  be  done,  in  helping  the  industrial  tool-users  to  become 
in  part  tool-owners,  just  as  our  farmers  now  are.  Ultimately  the 
Government  may  have  to  join  more  efficiently  than  at  present  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  workingmen  who  already  stand  at 
a  high  level,  industrially  and  socially,  and  who  are  able  by  joint 
action  to  serve  themselves.  But  the  most  pressing  and  immediate 
need  is  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  those  who  are  on  the  level,  and 
who  are  not  only  in  need  themselves,  but,  because  of  their  need, 
tend  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  better  off.  We 
hold  that  under  no  industrial  order,  in  no  Commonwealth,  in  no 
trade  and  in  no  establishment,  should  industry  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  inimical  to  the  social  welfare. 


PRAYER  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVES. 


THOMAS  F.  DORNBLAZER. 

[LUTHERAN  CLERGYMAN.] 


[Extract  from  prayer  uttered  at  opening  of  National  Progressive  Convention, 

Chicago,  August  5,  1912.] 

OUR  fathers’  God,  to  Thee,  author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  we 
pray.  Father  of  all  men,  sovereign  of  the  universe,  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  we  humble  ourselves  in  the  dust  before  Thee. 
We  devoutly  thank  Thee  for  Thy  gracious  providence  toward  us 
as  a  nation. 

The  achievements  of  our  fathers,  the  marvelous  growth  and  re¬ 
sources  of  our  country,  have  fostered  in  us  a  feeling  of  just  pride, 
and  at  times  we  may  have  been  puffed  up  with  the  spirit  of  vain 
glory.  In  our  supposed  strength  as  a  World  Power  we  have  be¬ 
come  boastful  and  defiant.  There  is  much  in  our  history,  we  doubt 
not,  that  is  worthy  of  the  divine  approval ;  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Thou  hast  some  things  against  us. 

Our  public  wrongs  and  individual  sins  ought  to  lead  us  to  re¬ 
pentance  and  humiliation.  We  must  confess  to  Thee  that  we  have 
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sinned  as  a  nation  and  have  trampled  upon  Thy  holy  command¬ 
ments.  In  our  selfishness  and  greed,  we  have  sinned  against  the 
red  man,  against  the  black  man,  and  many  mercenary  individuals 
and  soulless  corporations,  we  doubt  not,  have  sinned  against  the 
white  man,  woman  and  child. 

We  have  had  our  money  sharks,  our  political  manipulators,  our 
Pharaohs  of  industry  and  crooked  finance ;  we  have  “ground  the 
faces  of  the  poor  and  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage.” 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  cry  out  in  the  language  of  King 
David,  “Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God,  according  to  Thy  loving 
kindness;  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies  blot 
out  our  transgressions  and  cleanse  us  from  our  sins.” 

In  seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  are  prone  to  forget  Thee, 
but  in  the  time  of  storm  and  threatened  disaster  our  fathers  fell 
on  their  faces  before  Thee  and  Thou  didst  hear  their  cry,  “Oh 
God,  help,  or  we  perish”;  Thou  didst  behold  our  Washington  upon 
his  knees  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  pleading  for  food  and  shoes 
for  his  barefooted,  hungry  and  shivering  soldiers.  In  every  crisis 
Thou  didst  come  to  our  rescue.  In  every  emergency  Thou  didst 
raise  up  the  right  man  to  steer  the  Ship  of  State  into  the  harbor 
of  peace. 

The  question  with  which  Thou  art  confronting  us  Is,  Shall  we 
make  progress  and  win  yet  greater  victories  for  humanity  or  shall 
we  be  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  giving  ourselves  to  ease 
and  self-indulgence,  thus  following  in  the  wake  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  that  have  perished  from  the  earth?  God  forbid  that 
this  generation  should  fail  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  present 
hour.  When  a  nation  ceases  to  be  useful  and  helpful,  and  fails 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  Thou  didst  design  it,  it  must  give 
place  to  another  that  will  better  fulfil  the  purposes  of  government. 
By  the  leadings  of  Thy  Providence  we  have  passed  safely  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  through  the  wilderness  of  fire  and  now  we  stand 
at  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  Thou  God  of  infinite  re¬ 
sources,  give  us  another  Joshua  to  lead  the  army  of  progress. 

Our  prayer  is  that  justice  and  equality  for  all  men  before  the 
law  may  be  secured  riot  only  in  name  but  in  reality ;  that  political 
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honesty,  moral  theorism,  and  civic  righteousness  shall  take  the 
place  of  fraud,  injustice  and  moral  cowardice  in  high  places.  May 
the  ark  of  God  go  before  us.  May  the  law  proclaimed  from  Sinai 
and  tire  principles  enunciated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  our 
inspiration  in  the  battle  against  the  entrenched  iniquities  in  our 
modern  Jerichos. 

We  rejoice  in  the  happy  prospect  of  removing  the  last  vestige 
of  sectional  bitterness  between  North  and  South.  Verily,  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Ephraim  have  become  one  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,  who  faced  each  other  with 
deadly  intent  a  half  century  ago,  are  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
past  and  their  faces  to  the  future,  fraternally  joining  both  hands 
and  hearts  in  this  new  army  of  human  progress.  The  two  princi¬ 
pal  antagonists  of  the  civil  war,  Grant  and  Lee,  grasped  each 
other’s  hands  and  thereafter  entered  upon  a  lifelong  friendship. 
They  set  the  example  of  a  generous  and  sublime  heroism,  which 
paved  the  way  for  a  reunited  country. 

We  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  the  new  standard,  under  which 
good  men  and  true  from  every  section  of  our  land  can  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  brothers.  Dismissing  their  sectional  jeal¬ 
ousies,  they  propose  henceforth  to  strive  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  To  this  end  Thou  dost  call  upon  all  to  love 
the  supremely  good,  to  hold  before  the  mind’s  eye  the  ideal  man — 
absolutely  perfect  in  person  and  character.  Doing  this,  we  shall 
fulfil  the  first  and  great  commandment ;  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  May  these 
high  ideals  serve  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  the  manhood  of  America 
unto- the  harbor  of  peace  and  universal  brotherhood. 

In  the  midst  of  life’s  turmoils  let  us  never  forget  the  prayer  we 
learned  at  our  mother’s  knee : 

“Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever.”  Amen. 
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AIMS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY. 


ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE. 


[Extract  from  speech  as  Temporary  Chairman  of  the  National  Progressive  Con¬ 
vention,  Chicago,  August  5,  1912.] 

WE  mean  to  tear  down  only  that  which  is  wrong  and  out  of 
date;  and,  where  we  tear  down,  we  mean  to  build  what  is 
right  and  fitted  to  the  times.  We  harken  to  the  call  of  the  present. 
We  mean  to  make  laws  fit  conditions  as  they  are  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  are  on  earth  to-day.  That  we  may  do 
this  we  found  a  party  through  which  all  who  believe  with  us  can 
work  with  us. 

For  this  party  comes  from  the  grass  roots.  It  has  grown  from 
the  soil  of  the  people’s  hard  necessities.  It  has  the  vitality  of  the 
people’s  strong  convictions.  The  people  have  work  to  be  done 
and  our  party  is  here  to  do  that  work.  Abuse  will  only  strengthen 
it,  ridicule  only  hasten  its  growth,  falsehood  only  speed  its  victory. 

The  first  work  before  us  is  the  revival  of  honest  business.  For 
business  is  nothing  but  the  industrial  and  trade  activities  of  all  the 
people.  Men  grow  the  products  of  the  field,  cut  ripe  timber  from 
the  forest,  dig  metal  from  the  mine,  fashion  all  for  human  use, 
carry  them  to  the  market-place  and  exchange  them  according  to 
their  mutual  needs,  and  this  is  business. 

Present-day  business  is  as  unlike  old-time  business  as  the  old- 
time  ox-cart  is  unlike  the  present-day  locomotive.  Invention  has 
made  the  whole  world  over  again.  The  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone  have  bound  the  people  of  modern  nations  into  families. 
To  do  the  business  of  these  closely  knit  millions  in  every  modern 
country,  great  business  concerns  came  into  being.  What  we  call 
big  business  is  the  child  of  the  economic  progress  of  mankind. 
Warfare  to  destroy  big  business  is  foolish,  because  it  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed;  and  wicked,  because  it  ought  not  to  succeed.  Warfare  to 
destroy  big  business  does  not  hurt  big  business,  which  always 
comes  out  on  top,  so  much  as  it  hurts  all  other  business  which, 
in  such  a  warfare,  never  comes  out  on  top. 
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The  people  are  tired  of  this  mock  battle  with  criminal  capital. 
They  do  not  want  to  hurt  business.  We  mean  to  put  new  business 
laws  on  our  statute  books  which  shall  tell  American  business  men 
what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do.  We  mean  to  make 
our  business  laws  clear  instead  of  foggy — to  make  them  plainly 
state  just  what  things  are  criminal  and  what  are  lawful.  And  we 
mean  that  the  penalty  for  things  criminal  shall  be  prison  sentences 
that  actually  punish  the  real  offender  instead  of  money  fines  that 
hurt  nobody  but  the  people,  who  must  pay  them  in  the  end. 

Because  women,  as  much  as  men,  are  a  part  of  our  economic 
and  social  life,  women  as  much  as  men  should  have  the  voting 
power  to  solve  all  economic  and  social  problems.  Votes  for  women 
are  theirs  as  a  matter  of  natural  right  alone ;  votes  for  women 
should  be  theirs  as  a  matter  of  political  wisdom  also.  As  wage- 
earners,  they  should  help  to  solve  the  labor  problem ;  as  property 
owners,  they  should  help  to  solve  the  tax  problems ;  as  wives  and 
mothers,  they  should  help  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  concern 
the  home.  And  that  means  all  national  problems ;  for  the  nation 
abides  at  the  fireside.  If  it  is  said  that  women  cannot  help  defend 
the  nation  in  time  of  war  and  therefore  that  they  should  not  help 
to  determine  the  nation’s  destinies  in  time  of  peace,  the  answer 
is  that  women  suffer  and  serve  in  time  of  conflict  as  much  as  men 
who  carry  muskets.  And  the  deeper  answer  is  that  those  who 
bear  the  nation’s  soldiers  are  as  much  the  nation’s  defenders  as 
their  sons. 

The  root  of  the  wrongs  which  hurt  the  people  is  the  fact  that 
the  people’s  government  has  been  taken  away  from  them.  The 
government  must  be  given  back  to  the  people.  And  so  the  first 
purpose  of  the  Progressive  Party  is  to  make  sure  the  rule  of  the 
people.  The  rule  of  the  people  means  that  the  people  themselves 
shall  nominate  as  well  as  elect  all  candidates  for  office,  including 
Senators  and  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  What  profiteth  it 
the  people  if  they  do  only  the  electing  while  the  invisible  govern¬ 
ment  does  the  nominating? 

Public  spokesmen  for  the  invisible  government  say  that  many 
of  our  reforms  are  unconstitutional.  The  same  kind  of  men  said 
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the  same  thing  of  every  effort  the  nation  has  made  to  end  national 
abuses.  But  in  every  case,  whether  in  the  courts,  at  the  ballot- 
box,  or  on  the  battlefield,  the  vitality  of  the  Constitution  was  vindi¬ 
cated.  The  Progressive  Party  believes  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  thing,  growing  with  the  people’s  growth,  strengthening  with 
the  people’s  strength,  aiding  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  permitting  the  people  to  meet 
all  their  needs  as  conditions  change.  The  first  words  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  are  “We  the  people,”  and  they  declare  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution’s  purpose  is  “to  form  a  perfect  Union  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.”  To  do  just  that  is  the  very  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  cause. 

We  stand  for  a  nobler  America.  We  stand  for  an  undivided 
nation.  We  stand  for  a  broader  liberty,  a  fuller  justice.  We 
stand  for  social  brotherhood  as  against  savage  individualism.  We 
stand  for  an  intelligent  cooperation  instead  of  a  reckless  competi¬ 
tion.  We  stand  for  mutual  helpfulness  instead  of  mutual  hatred. 
We  stand  for  equal  rights  as  a  fact  of  life  instead  of  a  catchword 
of  politics.  We  stand  for  the  rule  of  the  people  as  a  practical 
truth  instead  of  a  meaningless  pretence.  We  stand  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government  that  represents  the  people.  We  battle  for 
the  actual  rights  of  man. 


THEKLA,  THE  VICTOR. 

•  _  _____ 

CAROLINE  ATWATER  MASON. 

[Arranged  from  “The  White  Shie'  .,y  Merritt  J.  Hopkins.] 

IT  was  a  gala  day  in  Antioch.  The  great  amhpitheater,  roofed 
only  by  the  cloudless  blue  of  the  summer  sky,  was  filled  from 
the  level  of  the  sand-strewn  arena  to  the  summit  of  the  high  en¬ 
circling  walls  with  an  unbroken  mass  of  humanity.  In  the  central 
throne-like  seat  of  this  structure  sat  the  governor  Flavius,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brilliant  company  of  officials.  Beside  him  stood  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  high  priest,  his  handsome  face  darkened  by  a  sullen 
frown.  The  mood  of  the  enormous  assembly  was  one  of  tense 
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excitement  and  expectation;  for  in  the  two  days  since  Thekla  had 
first  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Antioch,  her  person,  her  crime, 
her  condemnation,  her  approaching  death  had  been  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  themes  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  its  citizens. 

Thekla,  a  Christian  maiden  of  great  beauty,  had  been  rudely 
embraced  on  the  street  of  Antioch  by  Alexander,  the  high  priest. 
In  self-defence,  she  had  indignantly  pulled  off  the  tiara  from  his 
head  and  dashed  it  to  the  pavement ;  then  in  frenzy  had  seized 
the  jewelled  mantle  of  the  priest  and  torn  it  into  shreds.  For 
this  sacrilege,  Thekla  had  been  condemned  to  die  in  the  amphi¬ 
theater.  In  all  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  innocence  this  deli¬ 
cately  nurtured  maiden  was  to  be  given  to  the  mercy  of  wild 
beasts,  to  meet  a  death  of  incredible  horror. 

The  vindictive  priest  Alexander  had  planned  the  program  of 
this  last  day  of  festival  with  unerring  skill.  Nothing  had  been 
spared  to  make  this  spectacle  the  climax  of  the  week;  at  immense 
cost  and  pains  he  had  procured  a  huge,  tawny  lion  from  Africa 
and  an  eno'rmous  black  bear  from  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Both 
now  crouched  in  cages  at  the  side  of  the  arena. 

Roses,  lilies,  and  violets  had  been  strewn  in  lavish  profusion 
over  the  fresh  white  sand  of  the  arena  until  the  floor  seemed 
paved  with  flowers.  Wine  and  fruit  had  been  given  out  un¬ 
stintedly  through  all  the  galleries  by  the  munificence  of  Flavius 
himself;  and  now  the  moving  chattering  folk  had  settled  back  into 
their  places. 

Suddenly,  the  gay  fanfaron  of  trumpets  sounded  out  upon  the 
fragrant  heated  air  and  every  eye  was  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  tribunal.  The  iron  gates  were  thrown  open  from  within  and 
a  company  of  heralds  advanced  into  the  arena  two  by  two,  blowing 
lustily  on  their  shining  silver  instruments.  Behind  them,  led  by  a 
slave,  walked  Thekla,  superbly  clothed  in  trailing  snow-white  robes 
of  silk  studded  with  gems.  She  was  followed  closely  by  a  second 
slave  bearing  aloft  the  white  tablet  on  which  was  inscribed  in 
large  letters  the  one  word  “SACRILEGA.”  A  second  company 
of  heralds  brought  up  the  rear  and  the  whole  procession  passed 
slowly  around  the  outer  borders  of  the  arena. 
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Then  her  executioners  led  their  victim  with  bare,  unsandled 
feet  to  the  center  of  the  great  ellipse,  and  all  the  way  she  walked 
on  roses,  and  when  the  thorns  tore  her  tender  feet  she  smiled,  for 
she  said  to  herself :  “My  Saviour  wore  a  crown  of  thorns  upon 
his  brow.” 

Now,  midmost  of  the  arena  stood  a  post  to  which  the  maiden 
was  forthwith  lightly  and  loosely  bound  by  wrists  and  ankles,  not 
wholly  deprived  of  her  freedom  of  movement,  however,  lest  the 
coming  sport  should  be  robbed  of  its  relish  by  the  loss  of  the  sight 
of  her  struggle  and  resistance.  Then,  while  the  iron  bars  of  the 
lion’s  cage  were  thrown  rattling  down,  Thekla,  suddenly  aware 
that  she  stood  thus  in  the  central  spot  of  the  theater  and  that  the 
gaze  of  the  masses  of  men  and  women  on  every  side  was  full  fixed 
upon  her,  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed  aloud. 

And  while  the  maiden  prayed,  stealing  with  padded,  cat-like 
tread,  the  lion  crept  slowly  around  the  arena,  his  tail  twitching 
from  side  to  side,  his  glance  sullen  and  ominous,  a  tawny,  fearful 
thing,  yet  beautiful ;  deep-breasted,  magnificently  modeled,  lean 
and  sinewy  of  body,  the  flanks  under  their  glossy  skin,  spare,  tense 
and  hard  as  steel,  the  snarling  lip  lifted,  ever  revealing  the  cruel 
curving  of  the  long  white  teeth. 

A  mutter  of  breathless  suspense  swept  the  crowd  like  a  swift 
gust  sweeping  over  a  sea.  The  lion,  which  had  begun  pawing  the 
flowers  under  his  feet  and  sniffing  among  them,  had  wheeled  sud¬ 
denly,  his  head  slightly  lifted,  his  eyes  fixed  in  an  unwinking  stare 
upon  the  maiden  across  the  arena  as  if  then  first  discovering  her 
presence.  Slowly,  with  stealthy  tread,  legs  drawn  close  beneath 
his  body,  the  creature  advanced,  dropping  his  head  to  sniff  the 
pavement  at  every  step. 

All  looked  to  see  the  maiden  droop  and  fall  fainting  as  she  stood 
motionless  in  her  place  watching  as  in  spell-bound  fascination  the 
appalling  approach.  But  no,  as  the  lion,  now  at  length  close 
beside  her,  bent  and  sniffed  her  feet,  a  faint  flush  rose  in  Thekla’s 
marble  face  and  she  stretched  out  to  the  limit  of  the  confining 
cord  one  small  hand  and  laid  it,  white  and  light  as  a  lily,  on  the 
bristling,  tawny  head.  A  wild,  irrepressible  cry  burst  forth  from 
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the  assembled  people.  The  lion  slowly  lifted  his  head  to  the  level 
of  the  maiden’s  face,  smelled  her  lips,  her  hair,  her  hands;  then, 
as  if  recognizing  by  his  keen  scent  one  he  already  knew,  he  bent, 
licked  her  feet,  and  presently  stretched  himself  deliberately  on  the 
floor  before  her. 

The  high  priest  was  perhaps  the  only  spectator  in  whom  this 
unexpected  issue  awakened  no  sense  of  at  least  momentary  relief. 
“The  lion  lacks  the  taste  of  blood,’’  he  muttered  under  his  breath 
and  made  a  swift  gesture  toward  the  yet  unopened  cage  at  the 
end  of  the  arena.  Instantly  its  door  rattled  down  and  out  passed 
the  bear  with  heavy,  half-reluctant  step,  a  great  rust-colored,  sham¬ 
bling  shape. 

Instantly  the  lion  showed  signs  of  excitement.  Gathering  him¬ 
self  to  a  crouching  position,  he  waited,  ready  to  spring  at  any 
moment  upon  the  other  beast,  whose  pig-like  nose  was  stretched 
far  forward  as  if  scenting  a  foe.  Then  there  was  a  low  growl, 
a  snarl,  a  roar,  a  mighty  bound,  and  the  savage  creatures  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  desert  had  met  and  closed  in  mortal  encounter,  rolling 
in  brute  frenzy  amid  the  bruised  and  bloodstained  flowers.  For 
certain  desperate  moments  the  issue  was  doubtful,  for  the  lion 
was  blinded  at  the  very  outset  by  the  tooth  and  claw  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  and  fought  wildly  but  in  the  end  with  fearful  result.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  shout  went  up  to  hail  the  mighty  motion  with  which  he 
dealt  a  deathblow  to  the  bear. 

As  one  man  the  whole  vast  mass  had  sprung  to  its  feet.  Cries 
of  “Release !  release !  enough  !”  “The  Christian  God  defends  the 
maid !”  “It  is  impious  to  continue !”  “Reverse  the  sentence !” 
“Judgment !”  rose  on  all  sides. 

In  the  silence  which  had  been  called  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpets, 
Flavius  spoke :  “Good  people,  you  see  the  virgin  yonder  clothed 
in  purple  royal  as  befits  a  victor.  You  will  not  gainsay  me  if  I 
declare  her  in  the  day’s  contest  victor  in  very  deed.  She  has 
conquered  her  savage  adversary  yonder,  so  that  even  the  lion  has 
fought  her  battle.  I  pronounce  judgment  that  the  Lady  Thekla 
of  Iconium,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  has  served  her  sentence  and 
having  survived  it,  is  released !” 
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“THE  GOSHDERN  WORDS.” 


JOHN  EDWARD  HAZZARD. 


THEY  always  has  been  sumpin’  wrong 
About  my  memory. 

The  biggest  part  of  all  my  brains 
Is  my  fergittery. 

When  I  was  only  one  year  old, 

Gee !  I  could  talk  as  plain, 

Exceptin’  when  they’s  company, 

An’  then  Pa ’d  go  insane, 

‘Cause  I’d  fergit  the  goshdern  words. 

An’  later  I  was  sent  to  school, 

To  learn  to  read  an’  write, 

I  knowed  that  I  must  study  hard, 

With  all  my  main  an’  might. 

I  studied  hard  to  learn  a  piece, 

To  speak  before  them  all, 

But  when  I  got  up  on  my  feet, 

I  jes’  began  to  bawl, 

’Cause  I  fergot  the  goshdern  words. 

The  boys  all  used  to  laugh  at  me, 

An’  sometimes  called  me  “Sis,” 

Though  I  could  beat  them  at  their  games, 
An’  seldom  ever  miss. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  blame  them  much, 

Fer  nothin’  could  be  wuss, 

’Cause  when  I  tried  to  be  a  man 
An’  let  right  out  an’  cuss, 

Why,  I’d  fergit  the  goshdern  words. 

My  greatest  trouble  came  at  last, 

When  I  met  Sarah  Ann. 
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She  married  Hiram  Simpson, 
Though  I’m  a  better  man. 

I  kep’  my  love  locked  in  my  breast 
Er  some  such  place  as  that ; 

Fer  when  I  tried  to  speak  of  it, 
Why,  I  jes’  twirled  my  hat, 

’Cause  I  fergot  the  goshdern  words. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  writin’  this 
Fer  jes’  the  longest  time, 

’Cause  if  you’re  fond  of  poetry, 

Why,  I  jes’  love  to  rhyme. 

But  you  see  how  it  is  with  me, 

When  I  write  jingle-ings, 

I  can’t  jes’  seem  to  write  so  much 
Of  things,  an’  things,  an’ — things, 
’Cause  I  fergit  the  goshdern  words. 


OLD  ENGINEER  AT  A  CONCERT. 


I  WAS  loafing  around  the  streets  last  night;  and,  as  I- had 
nothing  to  do,  I  dropped  into  a  concert,  and  heard  a  sick- 
looking  foreigner  play  a  piano  in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  all 
over  in  spots.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down  on  the  stool,  I  knew  by 
the  way  he  handled  himself  he  understood  the  machine  he  was 
running.  He  tapped  the  keys  way  up  one  end,  just  as  if  they 
were  gauges  and  he  wanted  to  see  if  he  had  water  enough.  Then 
he  looked  up,  as  if  he  wanted  to  know  how  much  steam  he  was 
carrying  and  the  next  moment  he  pulled  open  the  throttle  and 
sailed  on  to  the  main  line  as  if  he  was  half  an  hour  late. 

You  could  hear  her  thunder  over  culverts  and  bridges,  and  get¬ 
ting  faster  and  faster,  until  the  fellow  rocked  about  in  his  seat 
like  a  cradle.  Somehow  I  thought  it  was  the  old  “36”  pulling 
a  passenger  train  and  getting  out  of  the  way  of  a  “special.”  The 
fellow  worked  the  keys  on  the  middle  division  like  lightning,  and 
then  he  flew  along  the  north  end  of  the  line,  until  the  drivers 
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went  around  like  a  buzz-saw,  and  I  got  excited.  About  the  time 
I  was  fixing  to  tell  him  to  cut  her  off  a  little,  he  kicked  the  dampers 
under  the  machine  wide  open,  pulled  the  throttle  way  back  in 
the  tender,  and,  Jerusalem,  how  he  did  run !  I  couldn’t  stand  it 
any  longer,  and  yelled  to  him  he  was  pounding  on  the  left  side, 
and  if  he  wasn’t  careful  he’d  drop  his  ashpan. 

But  he  didn’t  hear.  No  one  heard  me.  Everything  was  flying 
and  whizzing.  Telegraph-poles  on  the  side  of  the  track  looked 
like  a  row  of  cornstalks ;  the  trees  appeared  to  be  a  mudbank, 
and  all  the  time  the  exhaust  of  the  old  machine  sounded  like  the 
hum  of  a  bumble-bee.  I  tried  to  yell  out,  but  my  tongue  wouldn’t 
move.  He  went  around  curves  like  a  bullet,  slipped  an  eccentric, 
blew  out  his  soft  plug,  went  down  grades  fifty  feet  to  the  mile 
and  not  a  confounded  brake  set.  She  went  by  the  meeting  point 
at  a  mile  and  a  half  a  minute,  and  calling  for  more  steam.  My 
hair  stood  up  like  a  cat’s  tail,  because  I  knew  the  game  was  up. 

Sure  enough,  dead  ahead  of  us  was  the  headlight  of  a  “special.” 
In  a  daze  I  heard  the  crash  as  they  struck,  and  I  saw  cars  shiv¬ 
ered  into  atoms,  people  mashed  and  mangled  and  bleeding  and 
gasping  for  water.  I  heard  another  crash  as  the  professor  struck 
the  deep  keys  away  down  on  the  lower  end  of  the  southern  divi¬ 
sion,  and  then  I  came  to  my  senses.  There  he  was  at  a  dead 
standstill,  with  the  door  of  the  firebox  of  the  machine  open,  wiping 
the  perspiration  off  his  face,  and  bowing  to  the  people  before  him. 
If  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old  I’ll  never  forget  the  ride  that 
foreigner  gave  me  on  a  piano. 


WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 

S.  E.  KISER. 

HE  looked  at  my  tongue  and  he  shook  his  head  — 
This  was  Doctor  Smart. 

He  thumped  on  my  chest,  and  then  he  said : 

“Ah,  there  it  is  !  Your  heart ! 

You  mustn’t  run — you  mustn’t  hurry! 

You  mustn’t  work — you  mustn’t  worry ! 
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Just  sit  down  and  take  it  cool; 

You  may  live  for  years,  I  cannot  say; 

But,  in  the  meantime,  make  it  a  rule 
To  take  this  medicine  twice  a  day !” 

He  looked  at  my  tongue  and  he  shook  his  head — ■ 
This  was  Doctor  Wise. 

“Your  liver’s  a  total  wreck,”  he  said, 

“You  must  take  more  exercise! 

You  mustn’t  eat  sweets, 

You  mustn’t  eat  meats;  f 

You  must  walk  and  leap,  you  must  also  run; 
You  mustn’t  sit  down  in  the  dull  old  way; 

Get  out  with  the  boys  and  have  some  fun — 
And  take  three  doses  of  this  a  day !” 

He  looked  at  my  tongue  and  he  shook  his  head— 
This  was  Doctor  Bright. 

“I’m  afraid  your  lungs  are  gone,”  he  said, 

“And  your  kidney  isn’t  right. 

A  change  of  scene  is  what  you  need. 

Your  case  is  desperate,  indeed, 

And  bread  is  a  thing  you  mustn’t  eat — 

Too  much  starch — but,  by  the  way, 

You  must  henceforth  live  on  only  meat — 

And  take  six  doses  of  this  a  day !” 

Perhaps  they  were  right,  and  perhaps  they  knew; 

It  isn’t  for  me  to  say. 

Mayhap  I  erred  when  I  madly  threw 
Their  bitter  stuff  away; 

But  I’m  living  yet  a*id  I’m  on  my  feet, 

And  grass  isn’t  all  I  dare  to  eat, 

And  I  walk  and  I  run  and  I  worry,  too; 

But,  to  save  my  life,  I  cannot  see 

What  some  of  the  able  doctors  would  do 
If  there  were  no  fools  like  you  and  me. 


